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Has toties op tat a exegit gloria p etnas. Ju v. 

Such fate purfues the votaries of praife. 



To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet-pri/on, Feb. 24. 

TO a benevolent dilpofition, every ftate of 
life will afford fome opportunities of con- 
tributing to the welfare of niankind. Opu- 
lence and fplendor are enabled to difpel the cloud 
of adverficy, to dry up the tears of the widow and 
the orphan, and to increafe the felicity of all around 
them : their example will animate virtue, and rc-« 
tard the progrefs of vice. And even indigence and 
obfcurity, though without power to confer happi- 
nefs, may at leaft prevent mifery, and apprize thofe 
who are blinded by their paflions that they are on 
the brink of irremediable calamity* 
Vol. IX. B ^\^^JL^i 
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Plcafcd^ therefore, with the thought of rcco- 
Tering q|hers from that folly which has embittered 
my own day^ I have prcfumed to addrefs the Ad- 
venturer from the dreary manfions of wretchednefs 
and dcfpair, of which the gates are fo wonderfully 
conftruded, as to fly open for the reception of 
ftrangersy though th^y are impervious as a rock of 
adamant to fuch as are within them : 

■ Fact lis difcenfus jfverni ; 

NoSles at qui dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed rrjicare gradum^ fuperafque evadere ad auras^ 

Hoc opus bic labor eft. VlRC# 

The gptes o^ KU are open night and day ; 
Smooth the dcfcent, and eafy is the way : 
But to return and view the cheerful (kics \ 
In this the ta(k and mighty labour Hes. • DRYO£^^ 

Suffer me to acquaint you. Sir, that I have glittered 
at the ball, and fparkled in the circle ; that I have 
had the happinefs to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the mafquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the firft fa(hion, and the envy of 
my brother beaux; and to defcend a little lower, it 
is, I believe, ftill remembered, that Meflrs. Fehurs 
and d'E/pagne (land indebted for a great part of 
fheir prefent influence at Guildbally to the elegance 
of my Ihape^ and the graceful freedom of my car- 
riage. 

■ ■ Sid qu4t prstclara it prtfpira tanii^ 

Vt rebus latis par jit menfura nutlorum ' Jcr. 

Sec ibc wild purdofe of the bold and vaiHt 
Where every. kUfr itk bgujjbt with equal p^ ! 
^^ .6 As 
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As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perfon and a large cftate, it was Mot long 
before I difentangled myfelf from the fhackles of 
religion; for I was deternlined to the purfuit of 
pleafure^ which according to my notions confifted 
in the unreftrained and unlimited gratifications of 
every paffion and every appetite ; and as this could 
not be obtained under the frowns of a perpetual 
didator, I confidered religion as my enemy; a||| 
proceeding to treat her with contempt and derifion, 
was not a little delighted, that the unfafhionable- 
nefs of her appearance, and the unanimated unifor- 
mity of her motions, afforded frequent x)pportuni- 
ties for the fallies of my imaginatlbn. ♦ . 

Conceiving now that I was fufficiently qualified 
to laugh away fcruplcs, I imparted my remarks to 
thofe among my female favourites, whofe virtue I • 
intended to attack; for I was well afliired, that 
pri4e would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was fubvertedj nor was my fuccefs 
below my expeftation : the love of pleafure is too 
ft^Dngly implanted in the female bread, to fufFer • 
them fcrupuloufly to examine the validity of argu- 
ments defigned to weaken reftraint; all are eafily 
led to believe, tlftf whatever thwarts their inclina- 
tion muft be wrong : little more, therefore, was re- 
quired, than by the addition of fome circumftances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
fupply the place of demonftration ; nor was I fo 
fcnfelefs as to offer arguments to fuch as could not 
attend to them, and with whom a repartee or catch 
would more effeftually anfwer the fame purpofc. 
This being cffc(5tcd, there remained only " the 

B 2 ^^ ^t^«\^ 
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** dread of the world :" but Roxana^zrcd too high, 
to think. the opinion of others worthy her notice; 
Lueiiiia fcemcd to think of it only to decla^e^ that 
*' if all her hairs were* worlds," Ihe (hould reckon 
them " well loft for love;" and Pajlorella fondly 
conceived, that Ihe could dwell for ever by the 
fide of a bubbling fountain, content with her fwaia 
and fleecy care; without confidcring that ftillnefs 
4Uid folitude can afford fatisfadlion only to inno- 
cence. 

It is not the defire of new acquifitions, but the 
glory of conquefts, that fires the foldier's breaft; 
as indeed t|ie town is feldom worth much^ when it 
has fufSrrdd the ^evaftations of a fiege; fo that 
though I did not openly declare the effeds of my 
own prowefs, which is forbidden by the laws of ho- 
nour, it cannot be fuppofed that I was very foli- 
cicous to bury my reputation, or to hinder acci* 
dental difcoveries. To have gained one vi«flory, is 
an inducement to hazard a Iccond engagement : 
and though the fuccefs of the general fliould be a 
reafun for increaflng the ftrength of the fortifici- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an im- 
mediate lurrender, under the notion that no power 
is able to wiihftand fo formidtMe an adverfar)'; 
while others brave the danger, and think it mean to 
furrender, and daltardly to fly. AMsJa, indeed, 
knew better; and though flie could not boaft the 
apathy, fteadinefb, and inflexibility of a Caio, wanted 
not the n.oie prudent virtue of Scipio, and gained 
the vi(ftory by declining the conteft. 

You muft not, however, imagine, that I was, 
during this lUte of abandoned libcrtinifm^ fo fully 

convinced 
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convinced of ffie fitnefs of my own conduft, as to 
be free from uncafinefs. I knew very v^ll, that I 
might juftly be deemed the peft of fociety, and that 
fuch proceedings muft terminate in the deftruftion 
of my health and fortune ; but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the rack : I fled, there- 
fore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they are 
called, and endeavoured with burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotation of company, to free myfelf from tfee 
pangs of refleftion. From thefe orgies wc fre- 
quently fallied forth in queft of adventures, to the 
no fmall terror and confternation of all the fober 
ftragglert that came in our way : and though we 
never injured, like our illuftrious progenitors, the 
Mohocksy either life or limbs; yet we have in the 
midft of Covent-Garden buried a taylor, who had 
been troublcfome to fome of our fine gentlemen, 
beneath a heap o( cabbage-leaves and ftalks, with 
Uus conceit, 

Bat'ia te caule quern femper cupiJlL ^ 

^ Glut yourfclf with cabbage, of which you have always 
been greedy. 

There can be no reafon for mentioning the conv- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruifing the 
watch; unlefs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juftice broken lanthorns, which 
have been paid for a hundred times : or their ap- 
pearances with patches on their heads, under pre- 
tence of being cut by the fword that was never 
drawn : nor need I fay any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of fturdy chairmen, armed wirh 
poles 5 by a flight fliroke of which, xJaa ^V\^^ ^i 

B 3 Itei 
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Ned Revers face was at once laid flat, and that cf- 
fe&ed in an inftant, which its moft mortal foe had 
for years aflayed in vain. I (hall pafs over t^ie ac* 
cidents that attend attempts to fcale windows^ and 
endeavours to diflodge figns from their hooks : 
there are many " hair-breadth Tcapes," befides 
thofe in the " imminent deadly breach j" but the 
rake's life, though it be equally hazardous with that 
of the foldier, is neither accompanied with prcfent 
honour nor with pleafing retrofped : fuch is, and 
fuch ought to be the difference, between the enemy 
and the prefcrver of his country. 

Amidft fuch giddy and thoughtlefs cxtra^•ngance, 
it will not feem ftrange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarfc flattery. When Monf. V Allonge afl\ired me, 
that I thruft quart over arm better than any man in 
Etiglcndy what could I lefs than prcfent him with a 
fword thtt coll me thirty pieces ? I was bound for a 
hundred pounds for 7Vi» Trippet, bccaufe he had de- 
clared that he would dance a minuet with any man 
' in the three kingdoms except myfelf. But I often 
parted with money againft my inclination, either be- 
caufc I wanted the rcfolution to rcfufe^ or dreaded 
t||e appellation of a niggardly fellow ; and I may 
be truly faid to have fquandered my eftate, without 
honour, without friends, and without pleafure. The 
laft may, perhaps, appear ftrange to men unac- 
ijuaintcd with the mafquerade of life : I deceived 
others, and I endeavoured to deceive myfclf i and 
have worn the face of pleafantry and gaiety, while 
my heart fuflered the mod exquifite torture. 

By the infligation and encouragement of my 
friends, J became at length ambitious of a feat in 
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parliament j and accordingly fet out for the town of 
fVallop in the weft„ where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thgufand throats, and I wa3 in three days furc 
of a i?lljority : but after drinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogfheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that the borough had been before fold 
to Mr. Courtly. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though confix 
derable, was prefently dillipa(ed; and as the at^ 
traftion grows more ftrong the nearer any boj^y ap- 
proaches the earth, when once a man begins to fink 
into poverty, he falls with velocity always increaf- 
ing; every fupply is purchafed at a higher and 
higher price, and every office of kindnels obtained 
with greater and greater difficulty. Having now 
acquainted ybu with my ftate of elevation, I fliall, if 
iou encourage the continuance of my cori^ond* 
cnce, Ibew you by what fteps I defcended from ^ 
prft floor ill Pall'Mall to my prefent habitation. 

. *• I am, SIR, 

Your humble fcrvant, 

JMlSARCyRUS, 
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Numb. 41. Tuesday, March 27, 1753^ 



■ Si mmuhile fiQut 

Eft iih, €9m/SitUf M§K emrrihus^ mere m^ftris^ 
Dum ^titf et filidis etieammumfe^hus aJfteu ; 
Dumqui maU 9flafi Miulum frtmts injcius axes. OvtiK 

Th' attempt forfakc, 
And not my chariot but my counfcl take ; 
While yet fccarcly on the earth you (land ; 
Nor touch the horfcs with too raih a hand. Addisok. 
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SIR, Fleet ^ March 24. 

1NOW fend you the fequcl of my ftory; which 
had not been fo long delayed, if I could have 
brought myfelf to imag'me, that any real impatience 
was felt for the fate of Mifargyrus 5 who has travel* 
Jed no unbeaten track to mifery, and confequeridf 
can prefent the reader only with fuch incidents as 
occur in daily life. 

You have feen me. Sir, in the zenith of my glory; 
not difpenfmg the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
fun, but, like another Phaeton, fcorching and blaft- 
ing every thing round me. I ftiall proceed, there* 
lore, to finifh my career, and pafs is rapidly as pof< 
fiblc through the remaining viciflltudes of my life. 

When I firft began to be in want of money, I 
made no doubt of an immediate fupply. The news* 

papers 
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papers were perpetually oflfering direftions to men, 
who feemed to have no other bofinefs than to gather 
heaps of gold for thofe who place their fupreme feli- 
city in fcattering it. I pofted away, therefore, to 
one of thefc advertifers, who by his propofals feemed 
to deal in thoufands -, and was not a little chagrined 
to find, that this general benefadbor would have no- 
thing to do with any larger fum than th'irty pounds, 
nor would venture that without a joint note from 
myfelf and a reputable houfekeepfr, or for a longer 
timt than three months. 

It was not yet fo bad with me, as that I needed to 
foltcit furety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greedinefs that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a defire of feeing the humour of a petty 
ufurer, a character of which I htd hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condefcended to liflen to his terms. 
He proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in 
not falling into the hands of an extortioner; and 
aflured me, that I fhould find him extremely mo- 
derate in his demands : he was not, indeed, certain, 
that he could furnifh me with the whole fum, for 
people were at this particular time extremely prefling 
and importunate for money ; yet as I had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, he would try what he 
could do, and give me his anfwer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again ; and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that " money was money now." 
he then advifed me to be punftual in my payment, 
as that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; 
and delivered me the money, deducing at the rate of 

five 
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five and thirty per cent, with another panegyric upoa 
his own moderation. 

I will not tire you with the various pradices of 
ufurious opprefllon i but cannot omit my tranfaftion 
with Squeeze on Tower-bUl, who finding me a young 
man of confidcrable cxpedations^ eniployed aa 
agent to perfuade me to borrow five hundred pounds^ 
CO be refunded by an ahnual payment of twenty/^ 
ieMl. during the jtint lives of his daughter Nancy 
Squeeze and myfclf. The negociator came prepared 
to inforce his propofal with all his art ; but finding 
that I caught his offer with the eagerncfs of ocoe0icy» 
he grew cold and languid: <' he had mentioned it 
•* out of kindnefs ; he would try to fcrve me : Mr, 
•^ Squeeze was an honed man, but extremely cau- 
** tious." In three days he came to tell me, that 
his endeavours had been ineffcdual, Mr. Squeeze 
having no good opinion of my life; but that there 
was one expedient remaining ; Mrs, Squeeze could 
i|Buence her hufband, and her good-will might be 
gained by a compliment. I waited that afternoon 
on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured out before her the 
flatteries which ufually gain accefs to rank and 
beauty : I did not then know, that there are places 
in which the only compliment is a bribe. Having 
yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards procured 
a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
fented, and was foon admitted to a treaty with 
Mr. Sq:4Cfze. He appeared pecvifh and backward, 
and my old friend whifpered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain : I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times wc met on the affair; nine 

limes 
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times I paid four pouads for the fupper and claret $ 
^nd nine guineas I gave the agent for good offices* 
I then obtained the money, paying ten fer cent^ 
advances and at the tenth meeting gave another 
fupper, and dift)urfcd fifteen pounds for the writings. 
Others, who ftilcd themfelves brokers, would only 
truft their money upon goods ; that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expenfive folly, I took a houfc 
and furnifticd it. I amufed myfclf with defpoiling 
my moveables of their glofly appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lender with fufpicions ; and in this I 
fuccceded fo well, that he favoured me with one 
bundled and fixty pounds upon that which was rated 
at feven hundred. I then found that I was to main- 
tain a guardian about me, to prevent the goods from 
being broken or removed. This was, indeed, an 
uncxpefted tax 5 but it was too late to recede ; and 
I comforted myfelf, that I might prevent a creditor, 
of whom I had fome apprehenfions, from feizing, by 
having a prior execution always in the houfe. 

. By fuch means I had fo embarraflcd myfelf, th* 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving ex- 
cufes, and raifing fmall fums to quiet fuch as 
words would no longer mollify. It coft me eighty 
pounds in prefents to Mr. Leech the attorney, for 
his forbearance of one. hundred, which he folicited 
me to take when I had no need. I was perpetually 
harafled with importunate demands, and infulted by ' 
wretches, who a few months before would not have 
dared to raife their eyes from the duft before me. I 
lived in continual terror, frighted by every noife at 
the door, and terrified at the approach of every ftep 
quicker than common. I ncycr retired to reft, with- 
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out feeling the juftncfs of the Spanifli proverb, 
•* Let him who fleeps too much^ borrow the pillow 
«* of a debtor;" my folicitude and vexation kept mc 
long waking ; and when I had clofed my eyes, I 
was purfued or infulted by vifionary bailiffs. 

When I rcflefted upon the meannefs of the (hifrs 
I had reduced myfelf to, I could not but curfe the 
folly and extravagance that had overwhelnKd me in 
a fca of troubles, from which it was highly im- 
probable that I (hould ever emerge. I had fomc 
time lived in hopes of an eftate, at the death of my 
uncle i but he difappointcd me by marrying his 
houfekeeper; and, catching an opportudky foon 
after of quarrelling with me, for fettling twenty 
pounds a year upon a girl whom I had feduced, told 
me that he would take care to prevent his fortune 
from being fquandered upon proftitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extri- 
cating mylVlf by marriage ; a fcheme which, I flat- 
tered myfelf, nothing but my prefcnt diftrefs would 
Jkave made me think on with patience. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to look out for a tender novice, 
with a large fortune at her own difpofal ; and ac* 
cordingly fixed my eyes upon Mifs Biddy Simper. I 
had now paid her fix or feven vifits ; and fo fully 
convinced her of my being a gentleman and a rake, 
that I made no doubt that both her perfon and for* 
tune would be foon mine. 

At this critical time, Mifs Gripe called upon me, 
in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of afHuence laviflied 
on her. Thofe days were now over; and there was 
Jjcrlc hope that they would ever return* She was not 
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able to withftand the temptation of ten pounds that 
%alon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into my 
a^tment difguifed in a livery 5 and taking my fword 
to the window, under pretence of admiring the work- 
manfhip, beckoned him to feize me. 

Delay would have been expenfive without ufe, as 
Ac debt was too confiderable for payment or bail : 
1, therefore, fuffered myfelf to be immediately con- 
duftedtojail. * 

Viftibulum ante ipfum primifque infauclbits Orci^ 
Lu£fu5 £^ ultrices pofuen cubilia cura : % 

Pallentefque habitant morbi, trtjiifque feneSIus^ 
^ Mi metuSf et makfuadafameSj et turpis ege/fas. VlRG« 

Juft in the gate and in the jaws of hell. 
Revengeful cares, and fuUen forrows dwell ; 
And pale difeafes, and repining age ; 
Want, fear, and famine's unrefifted rage. Dryden. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a prifon is 
fomcnmes able to fhock thofe, who endure it in a 
good caufe : let your imagination, therefore, ac- 
quaint you, with what I have not words to exprefs"^ 
and conceive, if poffible, the horrors of imprifon* 
ment attended with reproach and ignominy, of in- 
voluntary affociation with the refufe of mankind, 
with wretches who were before too abandoned for 
fociety, but being now freed from fhame or fear, arc 
hourly improving their vices by conforting with each^ 
other. 

Ther^ are, however, a few, whom like myfelf im- 
prifonmcnt has rather mortified than hardened : with - 
thefc only I converfe^ and of thefe you may perhaps 
hereafter receive fome account from 

Your humble fervant, Muk^o'^'^.'vs^* 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday^ yipHl 10, ijS3* 



Kulla fides regmficils^ tmtS'/fae poiejf^ 

Imf4UUmt C9mfirtu irii. Lt7CAi|| 

No faith of partncrfliip dominion owns ; 
Still difcord hovers o*cr divided thrones* 



IT is well known, that many things appear plauG- 
blc in fpeculation, which can never be reduced 
to praftice ; and that of the nvdiberlefs projc&s that 
have Mattered mankind with theoretical fpecioufnefs, 
few have ferved any other purpofe than to (hew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the 
moon, however romantic and abfurd the fcheme may 
sow appear, fince the properties of air have been 
better undcrftood, feemed highly probable to many 
of the afpiring wits in the lafl century, who began to 
doat upon their gloITy plumes, and fluttered with im- 
patience for the hour of their departure ; 



- Perema vejligla miUe 



Ante fugam^ ahfentemque ferit gravis unguU campum. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft; 

And, ere he flarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. PoFi« 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
deteft, there are fome, of which fcarcely expertcnce 
itfelf can deftroy the influence ; fome which, by a 
captivating ftiew of indubitable certainty, arc per- 
petually gaining upon the human mind j tnd which» 
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tbougb every trial ends in difappointment^ obtaia 
new credit as the fenfe of mifcarriage wears gradual- 
ly away, perfua^ us to try again what we have tried 
already, and expofc us by the fame failure to double 
vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delufive kind, is the ex^ 
pcftation of great performances by confederated 
ftrength. The fpecqjatift, when he has carefully 
obferved how much may be performed by a fingle 
band, calculates by a very eafy operation the force 
of thoufands, and goes on accumulating power till 
refiftance vanifties before its then rejoices in the 
fuccefs of his new fcheme, and wonders at the folly 
or idlencfs of former%ges, who have lived in want of 
what might fo readily be procured, and fuffcred them- 
felves to be debarred from happinefs by obftacles 
which one united effort would have fo eafily fur- 
mounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of coUeftive power 
vanifties at once into air and emptinefs, at the firft 
attempt to put it into adion. The different appre- 
henfions, the difcordant paflions, the jarring interefts 
of men, will fcarccly permit that many ftiould unite 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated defign, fome will 
never be brought to difccrn the end; and of the 
feveral means by whicb it may be accompliflied, the 
choice will be a perpetual fubjeft of debate, as every 
man is fwayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or convenience. In a: long fcries of 
adion, fome will languifti with fsttigue, and: fome be 
drawn off by prcfent gratifications j fome will loiter 
bccaufe other^^ labour, and ipme wUlcoaTe to-lkbour 
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becaufe others loiter: and if once they come within 
profpeA of fucccfs and profit, fomc will be grecdf 
and others envious ; fome will und^kake more than 
they can perform, to enlarge their claims of advan- 
tage ; fomc will perform Icfs than they undertake, 
left their labours fhould chiefly turn to the benefit of 
others. 

The hiftory of mankind informs us that a fingle 
power is very feldom broken by a confederacy. 
Sutes of different interefts, and afpeds malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by common 
diftrefs ; and in the ardour of felf-prefervation fall 
vnanimoufly upon an enemy, ^ whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their firft attack can be 
withftood, time will never fail to diflblve their union: 
fuccefs and mifcarria^ will be equally deftruftivc : 
after the conqueft of a province, they will quarrel in 
the divifionj after the lofs of a battle, all will be en- 
deavouring to fecure themfelves by abandoning the 
fcft. 

From the impolfibility of confining numbers to 
the conftant and uniform profecution of a common 
intereft, arifes the difficulty of fecuring fubje&s 
againft the encroachment of governors. Power is 
always gradually ftealing away from the many ta 
the few, becaufe the few are more vigilant and con- 
Cftent I it ftill contra&s to a fmaller number, till in 
time it centers in a dngle perfon. 

Thus all the forms of government inftituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and power, however diffufed through the 
whole community, is by negligence or corruptioii. 
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commotion or diftrcfs, repofcd at laft in thi chief 
magiflrace. 

«* There never appear," fays Swift ^ *^ more than 
** five or fix men of gertius in an age ; but if they 
*^* were united, the world could not ftand before 
•^ them/' It is happyj therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probability. As meii take 
in a wider compafs of inteUe^hial furvey, they arc 
more likely to chufe different objefts of purfuit; as 
they lee more ways to the fame fcild, they will be left 
eafily perfuaded to travel together; as each is bettei* 
qualified to form an independent fcheme of private 
grcatnefs, he will rqrft with greater obftinacy the 
projedk of another; as each is more able to diftihguifh 
himfelf as the head of a party, he will lefs readilv be 
made a follower or an aflTociate^ 

The reigrting philofophy informs lis, that the vaft 
bodies which conftitute the univerfe, are regulated 
in th^ir progr^fs through the etherial fpaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces; by one of 
which they arc reftrainfcd from deferting their orbits, 
and lofing themfelves in the immenfity of heaven ; 
and held off by the other from ruftiing together, 
and cluftering round their center with everlafting co- 
hcfion. 

The fame contrariety of impulfe may be perhaps 
difcovered in the motions of men: we are formed for 
fociety, not for combination ; we are equally un- 
qualified to live in a clofe connexion with our fcl- 
low-beings, and in total feparation from them 5 we 
arc attraAed towards each other by general fympathy, 
but kept back from contad by private interefts» 

Vots JX. C ^ ^o\xv^ 
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Some philofophcrs have betn foolifh enough to 
imaginej that improvements might be made in the 
fyftem of the univerfe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven $ and politicians^ equally igno- 
rant and equally prefumptuous, may eafily be led to 
fuppofe, that the happinefs of our world tvould be 
promoted by a different tendency of the human min<k 
It appears, indeed, to a flight and fuperficial ob* 
ferver, that many things imprafticabte in our prr^ 
fent (Ute, might be caOly effe^ed, if mankind were 
better difpofed to union and co-operation : but a little 
refleftion will difcover, that if confederacies were 
cafily formed, they would lofe their efficacy, Imce 
numbers would be oppofed to numbers, and oaaai- 
mity to unanimity $ and inftead of the prefent petty 
competitions of individuals or fingle famiHes, mnltH 
tudes would be fupplanting multitudes, and thou- 
fands plotting againft thoufands. 

There is no clafs of the human fpecies, of w)uch 
the union feems to have been more cxpedted, than of 
the learned: the reft of the world have almoft al* 
ways agreed to (hut fcholars up together in coUqgca 
and cloifters; furely not without hope, that thejr 
would look for that happinefs in concord, which 
they were debarred from finding in variety) and that 
fuch conjunftions of intelieft would recompenfe the 
munificence of founders and patrons, by perform* 
anccs above the reach of any fingle mind. 

But difcord, who found means to roll her appit 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddeffes, hitt 
had the addrcfs to fcatter her laurels in the feminaries 
of learning. The friendfhip of (hidents and of beau- 
t'jcs is fpr (he moft part equally linccre, and equaflf 
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durable : as both depend forhappinefs on the regard 
of others, on that of which the value arifes merely 
from comparifon, they are both expofed to perpetual 
jealoufie^j and both inceflantly employed in fchemes 
to intercept the praifes of each other, 

I am, hdwever, far from intending to inculcate, 
that this confinement of the fludious to ftudious com* 
panions, has been wholly without advantage to the 
public : neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate 
friendfhip, incites competition ; and he that would 
contentedly reft in a lower degree of excellence, 
#het-e h^ had M rival to drtad, will be urged by 
his ifrtpatlencc of inferiority to ihceflant endeavours 
kfttr gteat ait^iHrflthts. 

Thefc ftimulations of honeft rivalry are, pfefhapS, 
thfc chief *ffiSfts 0f dcidifnles and foclttitt; for what- 
t^t be the bulk df thfeir Jeiht'laboiirs, tviff fingle 
pitct is always thfe prbdulliert of ah irldividu^l, that 
et^ft hothirig to his colleag^fts btit the contagion of 
diligifhctfi a rtjfolution to write, biCaufe tht reft arc 
writtngi and the fcorn of obfcurity ^Kilt the reft arc 
illuftriihii. 



C % 
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degrees of malignity : but they have^ I thiak^ gene* 
rally omitted that which is moft common, and, per* 
haps, not lead mifchievous^ which, fince the 
moralifts have not given it a name, I (hall diftinguifh 
as the lie of vanity. 

To vanity may juftly be imputed moft of the falfe- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing 
upon his ear, and, perhaps, moft of thofc that arc 
propagated with fuccefs. To the lie of commerce^ 
and the lie of malice, the motive is fo apparent, that 
they are feldom negligently or implicitly received : 
fufpicion is always watchful over the pradices of 
intereft ; and whatever the hope of gain, or defire of 
snifchicf, can prompt one man to allert, another b 
by rcafons equally cogent incited to refute^ Bm 
vanity pleafes berfelf with fuch flight gratifications, 
and looks forward xo pieafure fo remotcty confc* 
quential, that her praftices raifc no alarm, and he» 
flraiageins arc not cafily di (covered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often fuSered to pafs unpurftied 
by fufpicion, bccaufc he that would watch her mo* 
(ions, can never be ^t reft: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence} fome opportunity of 
ciiT>e and place is neccflfary to their agency s bui 
fcarce any man is abftra^d one moment (torn hia 
vanity ; and he, to whom truth aflfbrds no gratiftem* 
tions, is generally inclined to feek them in fatft- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby^ ** that every 
*« man has a defire to appear fuperior to others, 
*' though it were only in having feen what they have 
*< not ftcn/' Such an accidental advanrage,. fmce 
7/ neither implicf merit, nor confers dignity, oim 
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would think Ihould not be defircd fp niuch as to be 
counterfeited : yet even this vanity^ trifling as it ia> 
produces innurncrs^ble narratives, aU equally falfe i 
but more or lefs credibly in proporcron ta the ikill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
ef diffufive converfation count among hi$ acquaint^ 
Mces, whofe lives have been fignalized i^y number- 
lefs efcapes ; who never crofs the river but in a ftonn, 
or take a journey into the country without more ad« 
ventures than befel the knights -errant of ancient 
times in pathlefs forefts or enchanted caftles ! How 
many muft he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies arc of daily occurrence j and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders invifible to every other 
eye, only to fupply them with fi;bje£ts of converf^-t 
tion ! 

Others there are that amufe themfelvcs with tht 
difiemination of falfehood, at greater hazard of de- 
te6lion and difgrace^ men marked out by fome lucky 
planet for univerfal confidence and friendihip> who 
have been confultcd in every difficulty, entruftec| 
with every fccret, and fummoned to every tranfac«- 
tion : it is the fupreme felicity of thefe men, to (lua 
all companies with noify information ; to ftill doubtn 
and overbear oppofition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a ftrong memory or brifk imagination, is often the 
oracle of ao obfcure club, and, till time difcovers his 
impoftures, dilates tq his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority; for if a publick queftion be darted, h^ 
was pre&nt at the debate; if a new fafhion be men- 
ponedf he was at court the firil day of its appear- 
j^ice j if a new performance of literature draws the 
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attention of the peblick, he has patronifed the au«-^ . 
thor, and feen his work in manufcript ; if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation : and who 
that lives at a diftance from the fcene of afkion, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all peribns and affairs arc 
thus intimately known ? 

This kind of falfehood is generally fuccefsful for 
a time, bccaufe it is praclifed at fiirft with timidity 
and caution ; but the profpcrity of the liar is of ihorc 
duration! the reception of oae ftory is always an in^ 
^citcmcnttothe forgery of another Icfs probable ^ and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reafoa rifes up againft him, and his companiona 
will no longer endure to fee him wifcr than them^. 
fvlves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all thelc 
fictions intend fome exaltation of themlclves, and are 
led oflf by the purfuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth : their narratives always imply fome con* 
I'cquencc in favour of their courage, their fagacity, or 
their a^ivity, their (amiliarity with the learned, or 
their reception among the great; they are always 
bribed by the prefent pleafure of feeing themfelves 
fuperior to thofe that furround them, and receiving the 
homage of filcnt attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is fometimes excited to fiction by le(s 
vifible gratifications : the prefent age abounds with • 
a rjce orliars who are content with the confcioufnefs 
of r'alfehood, and whofc pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or glory to themfelves. Of this 
tribe it ]^ the fupremc pleafure to remark a lady io. 
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the playhoufe or the park, and to publilh, under 
the charafter of a man fuddcnly enamoured, an ad- 
vcrtifcment in the pews of the next day, containing 
a mimite defcription of her perfon and her drefs. 
From this artifice, however, no other eflPeft can be 
expcAed, than perturbations which the writer can 
never fee, and conjeftqrcs of which he never can be 
informed : fome mifchief, however, he hopes he has 
dpne^ and to have done mifchief, is of fome import- 
ance. He fets his invention to Work again, and 
• produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with 
all the circumftances of time and place accurately 
adjufted. This is a jcft of greater effeft and longer 
duration : if he fix«s his fcene at a proper diftance, 
he may for feveral days keep a wife in terror for her 
hufband, or a mother for her fon ; and plcafe himfelf 
with reflefting, that by his abilities and addrefs fome 
addition is made to the miferies of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which leafing-making was capitally punifhed. I am, 
indeed, far from defiring to increafe in this kingdom 
the number of executions; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deftroy the confidence of fociety, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
fccurity of life i harafs the delicate with fhame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms ; might very pro- 
perly be awakened to a fenfe of their crimes, by 
denunciations of a whipping-ppft or pillory : fincc 
many arc fo infenfible of right and wrong, that they 
have no ftandard of adion but the law i nor feel guilty 
(lut as they dread punilhment. 
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NuMBt 53. Tuesday, May 8, 175^ 

Each has his lot, and bears ihe fate he drew. 

S I R, FUei, Maj 6, 

IN confcquence of my engagemenis^ I addrefs you 
once more from the habitations of mifery. In 
this place, from which bufinefs and pleafure ire 
equally excluded, and in which our only employ^ 
ment and diverlion is to hear the narratives of each 
other, I might much fooner have gathered nuteriaU 
for a letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded 
of my promife : but fince I find myfelf placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no lefs neglefted 
by you than by the reft of mankind, I refolved no 
longer to wait for folicitation, but ftole early thia 
evening from between gloomy fuUennefs and riotous 
merriment, to give you an account of part of my 
companions* 

One of the moft eminent numbers of our club ii) 
Mr. Edward Scamfer^ a man of whofe name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been afhamed« Nei 
was born to a fmall eftate, which he determined to 
improve ; and therefore, as foon as he became of 
^2S% mortgaged part of his land to buy a marc ancl 
Mali ion, and bred horfes for the courfe. He was at 
firft very fuccefsful, and gained feveral of the king*a 
}latcs, as l\c is now every day boafting, at the ex* 
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IP^nce of very Jittle more than ten times their value, 
-/Vt laft, however, he diicovered, that viftory brought 
tiim more honour than profit : refolving, therefore, 
^o be rich as well as illuftrious, he replenifhed his 
pockets by another mortgage, became on a fudden 
a daring better, and refolving not to truft a jockey 
'^ith his fortune, rode his horfc himfelf, difta^iced 
two of his competitors the firft heat, and at laft won 
the race, by forcing his horfe on a defcent to full 
fpeed at the hazard of his n^ck. His eftace was thu^ 
repaired, and fomf friends that had no fouls advifed 
him to' give Over j but Ned now knew the way to 
riches, and therefore ijirithout caution increafed his 
expeii€«s. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
Bothing but a horfe-race ; and rifiog foon to the fum- 
mit of equeftrian reputation, he was conftantly ex- 
pefted on every courfe, divided all his time between 
lords and jockics, and, as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their betts by his example, gained a great deal 
of ntiotiry by laying openly on one horfe and fecretly 
oo the other. Ned was now fo fure of growing rich, 
tkac ht: involved his eftate in a third mortgage, bor* 
roved money of all his friends, and rifqued his 
ivhple fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 
t^sttuig heart, ftarted fair and won the firft heat; 
(Hit in the fecond, as he was puftiing againft the fore- 
aioA of bis rivals, his girth broke, his (houlder was 
diflocatcd, and before he was difmifled by the 
fergeoQ, two bailiffs faftened upon him, and he faw 
Niwmarket no more. His daily amufement for four 
y«ars has been to blow the lignal for ftarting, to 
afuke rauigjnary matches, %o repeat the pedigree of 
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Bay^Lincoln^ and to fonn refolutions againft lru(lio| 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 

The next in feniority is Mr. Timothy Snug^ a mac^ 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable fccrccy. Hias 
father died with the reputation of more wealth thar^ 
he poflcfled : Tiw, therefore, entered the world witim 
a reputed fortune of ten thoufand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thoufand was imaginary : 
but being a man of refined policy^ and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he refolved never 
to detedk his own poverty j but furnilhed his houfc 
with elegance, fcattered his money with profu(ion» 
encouraged every fchcme of coftly pleafure, fpoke 
of petty loflfes with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered his doprs^ had proclaimed 
at apublick table his refolution to be jolted no longct 
in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter y the fon of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
fidcrcd that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence ; mailers would not teach for nothing; and 
V. hrn a book was bought and read, it would fell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write ' 
by the butler ; and when this acquifition was madc» 
was left to pafs his days in the kitchen and the (lable, 
where he heard no crime cenfured but covetoufnefs 
anJ diftruil of poor honed fervancs, and where all . 
the pralfc was bcftowed on good houfekeeping and ^ 
Ircc heart. At the death of his father. Jack fct him- 
(clf Lo retrieve the honour of his family: he aban- 
doned his cellar to the ^^uilcrj ordered his groom to. 

provide 
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l^r-ovide hay and corn at difcretion, took his houfe- 
fct^cpcr's word for the expenccs of the kitchen, al- 
Lc^wed all his fcrvants to do their work by deputies, 
X^nnitted his domellicks to keep his houfe open to 
X:1ieir relations and acquaintance, and in ten years 
'^iras conveyed hither, without having purchafed by 
"^helofs of his patrimony cither honour or pleafure, 
€)r obtained any other gratification than that of hav- 
ing corrupted the neighbouring villagers by luxury 
and idlenefs. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornbill, and paflcd 
eight years in profperous diligence, )vithout any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by fome unaccountable 
revolution in his underftanding, he became en- 
amoured of wit and humour, defpifed the converfa- 
tion of pedlars and ftockjobbers, and rambled every 
night to the regions of gaiety, in queft of company 
fuited to his tafte. The wits at firft flocked about 
him for fport, and afterwards for interefti fome 
found their way into his books, and fome into his 
pockets ; the man of adventure was equipped fronfi 
his ihop for the purfuit of a fortune; and he had 
fomctirries the honour to have his fecurity accepted 
when his friends were in diftrefs. Elated with thefe 
afibciations, hi foon learned to negledl his fhop; 
and having drawn his money out of the funds, to- 
avoid the neceflity of teizing men of honour for 
trifling debts, he has been forced at lafl: to retire 
hither, till his friends can procure him a poft at 
court. 

Another that joins in the fame n^efs is £ob Cornice, 
-vhefc Kfc has been fpent in fitting up a hpufe* 
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About ten years ago Bdi purchafcd the country haL« 
bitation of a bankrupt: the mere (hell of a building;;^ 
Boi holds no great matter j the infide is th€ teft o^ 
elegance. Of this houfc he was no fooner malter 
than he fummoned twenty wK#kfneft to his afliftancr, 
tore up the floors and laid then^ fAcWj dripped off' 
the wainfcor, drew the windows from their framesi 
altered the difpofuion of doors and fire-places, and 
caft the whole fabrick into a new form: his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his panneli 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing was 
Executed by the ableft hands: Boi's buQnefs was ta 
follow the workmen with a microfcope, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances; and 
heighten excellence to perfeftion. The reputatiofi 
of his houfe now brings round him a daily confluence 
of vifitants, and every one tells him of fome ele- 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, fome con« 
venience not yet procured, or fome new mode in 
ornament or furniture. Bob, who had no wilh but 
to be admired, nor any guide but the falhion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and confidered his work as unfinifhed, while 
any obferver could fugged an addition; fome altera- 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive ihan the charms of novelty. A travel* 
ler at laft fuggefted to him the convenience of a 
grotto : Boh immediately ordered the mount of his 
garden to be excavated ; and having laid out a Ixrge 
fum in (hells and minerals, was bufy in fegulatin^ 
the dir(x>fition of the colours and luftres, when two 
gentlemen, who had afked permifliM t6 fee his 

gardens, prefcnted htm a writ> and led him otf to left 

eleg^at apartmeDts. 
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I know not. Sir, whether among this fraternity 
C forrow you will think any much to be pitiedi nor 
r\<leed do many of them appear to folicit compaf- 
ion, for they generally applaud their own condudb^ 
tud defpife thofe whom want of tafte or fpirit 
Tijffers to grow rich. It were happy if the prifons 
of the kingdom were filled only with characters like 
thcfe, men whom profperity could not make ufeful, 
tnd whom ruin cannot make wife : but there are 
among vn many who raife different fenfatidn^s, many 
that owe their prefent mifery to the fedu6tiofis of 
treachery^ the ftrokes of cafuaky^ or the tendernei^ 
df pity; many whofe fuffcrings difgrace focicty, and 
ij^hoft virtues would adorn it : of thefe, when famili-i^ 
arity fliall have enabled me Co ircount their ftories 
without horror, you may expeift another nanrative 
fron^ 

S I R, 

Your rtibft liurtfble fervant. 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, May 25, 1753. 

Dsmmmmt fu»d «M imteUiimnt, CiC* 

They condemn what they do not tindcrftand* 

Z'URIPIDES, having prcfcntcd Socrafes.^m^ 
the writings of Heraclituj, a philofophcr famed 
for involution and obfcurity, enquired afterwards 
his opinion of their merit. «* What I undcrftand/' 
faid Socrates, ^' I find to be excellent ; and» there* 
•« fore, believe that to be of equal value which I 
«* cannot underftand/* 

The refleftion of every man who reads this pafiagt 
will fuggeft to him the difference between the prac* 
tice of Socrates^ and that of modern critics : Sccratesg 
who had, by long obfcrvation upon himfelf and 
pthers, difcovered the wcaknefs of the ftrongeft, and 
the dimnefs of the mod enlightened intelleft, was 
afraid to decide haftily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author nad written without mean* 
ing, becaufc he could not immediately catch his 
ideas ; he knew that the faults of books are often 
more juftly imputable to the reader, who fometimes 
wants attention, and fometimes penetration ; whole 
underftanding is often obftruded by prejudice, and 
often diffjpated by remifTnefs; who comes forne-* 
times to a new ftudy, unfurnifhed with knowledge 
prcvioufly necefTary 1 and finds difficulties infupcr* 

able. 
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^\)k, for want of ardour fufficicnt to encounter 

Obfcurity and clearnefs arc relative terms: to 
^me readers fcarce any book is eafy, to others not 
itiany arc difficult : and furely they, whom neither 
^ny exuberant praife beftowed by others, nor any 
eminent . conquefts over ftubborn problems, have 
entitled to exalt themfelves above the common orders 
bf mankind, might condefcend to imitate the can- 
dour of Socrates ; and where thpy find inconteftiblc 
proofs of fuperior genius, be content to think that 
there is juftnefs in the conncftion which they cannot 
trace, and cogency in the reafoning which they can- 
not comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reafonable, than in 
thh perufal of the authors of antiquity; of thofe 
whofe works have been the delight of ages, and 
tranfmitted as the great inheritance of mankind from 
one generation to another : furely, no man can, with- 
out the utmoft arrogance, imagine, that he brings 
any fuperiority of underftanding to the perufal of 
thefe books which have been preferved in the de- 
vaftatjon of cities, and fnatched up from the wreck 
of nations ; which thofe who fled before barbarians 
Jiavc been careful to carry off in the hurry of migra- 
tiouj and of which barbarians have repented the de- 
ftruAion. If in books thus made venerable by the 
uniform atteftation of fucceflive ages, any paflages 
ihall appear unworthy of that praife which they have 
formerly received; let us not immediately determine, 
that they owed their reputation to dulnefs or bigotry ; 
but fufpedk at lead that our anceftors had fame rca- 

VoL, IX* D foM 
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fons for their opinions» and that our ignoranoe af 
thofe rcafons makes us differ from them. 

It often happens, that an author's reputation is 
endangered in fucceeding times, by that which raiicd 
the loudefl applaufe among his cotemporaries : no* 
thing is read with greater pleafure than allulions to 
recent fafb, reigning opinions, or prefent contro* 
verfies i but when fads are forgotten, and contro« 
yerfies extinguifhed, thefe favourite touches lofe all 
their graces ; and the author in his defcent to pofte- 
rity muft be left to the mercy of chance, without 
any power of afcertaining the memory of thofe things, 
to which he owed his luckieft thoughts and his 
kindeft reception. 

On /uch occafions, every reader (hould remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time; helhould impute the feeming 
dcfeds of his author to fome chafm of intelligence, 
and fuppofe, that the fenfe which is now weak was 
once forcible, and the exprelfion which is now 
dubious formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient hiftory has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjeftured from the light which a lucky 
comipenutor fometimes eflFufes, by the recovery of 
an incident that had been long forgotten : thus, ta 
the third book of Horace, Juno'% denunciations 
againft thofe that (hould prefume to raife again the 
walls of Troy, could for many ages pleafe only bf 
fplendtd images and fwelling language, of which no 
man difcovcred the ufe or propriety, till Le Fevre^ 
by (hewing on what occaGon the Ode was written, 
changed wonder to rational delight. Many paffiges 
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yet^sndmibtedly remain in the fame Author, which 
an cxaAer knowledge of the incidents of his time 
would clear fron) Ql2Je£Uon3. A^^>^S ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
ihnys numbered the follpwing linc^ ; 

Junm per nudita ir$/(f$MUh 
Etpirrumpere amat faxaj potent! us 
I^u/ubmfti&. CmmJii Augurts 
ArgM demus &i lucrum 
hemtrfr en^M: DlffiSt urhium 
Porta} ^r MaeeJUj et Jkkruit icmubi 
Riges mumrihus. MuRcra naviunn 
Szvos illaqueant duces. 

SllPflfcrthpn fhmi^r's wi^gfd force, 

AV'-paw^"i (q14 cw fpread its courfe^ 

^Jn^ro' watchful giiards 'm pafla^c make, 

And loves through fol jd walls to break : 

Ffom ^Id the pverwhelmipg woes^ 

That trufli'd the Grecian augur rofe : 

WVKf with gold thro' cities brol^j 

Aa4 rival mpnarcbs fdt his yoke^ 

Chains 0fJHps to gold ^e /k^foh 

TW Jlfffe #f U>eh own winds and Waves* Fe All cil. 

The clofe of this paffage, by which every reader is 
now difappointed and ofiended, was probably the 
delist of the Ro§s$^ couft : i^ cannot be imagined^ 
that Horace, after having given to gold the force of . 
thunder, and told of its power to ftorm cities and to 
conquer kings, would have concluded his account of 
its ^cacy with its inQuence over naval command- 
ers, had he not alluded to fome fad then current in 
the mouths of men, and therefore more interefting 
6r % lime than the conqueftt of Philip, Of the like 
D 2 Vau\ 
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kind may be reckoned another ftanza in the fa 
book : 

^^ujfa C9ram tmnftm etnfcU 
Surgit marit$yfeu v§cat inftitor 
feu navis Hifpanz magifter 
Didiorum preiiofus empi§r» 

The confcious bufband bids ber riTe, 

JVben fonu richfaQw entfts her charms f 

Wbo calls the wanton to bis arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profurdy buys the coftly flume. Francii. 

He has little knowledge o( Horace who innagines that 
the faSor, or the Spanijb merchant^ are mentioned 
by chance: there was undoubtedly fome popular 
ftory of an intrigue, which thofe names recalled to 
the memory of his reader. 

The (lame of his genius in other parts, .though 
fomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally cdipfed ; 
hib addrefs and judgment yet ^pear, though much 
of the fpirit and vigour of his fentiment is loft: 
tbi^ has happened to the twentieth Ode of the iirft 
book^ 

yUi p9tahis mdUis SaUtum 
CawthariSf Gracm quU ig$ iffc Ujli 
ConHtum. Uvi \ dolus in itcairo 

Cum iiii plau/uSf 
Chan AtMcenas epus. Ut paicrm 
Flumtms ripm^ famd eiJ9c$Jk 
Riddcrtt kudit iiU Faticani 

Abniis imagi. 
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A poet's beverage humbly cheap^ 

(Should great MaKenas be my gueft) 
The vintage qf the Sabine grape. 

But yet in fober CMps, fhall crown the feaft ; 
'Twas rackM into a Grecian caflc. 

Its rougher juice to melt away i 
I feal'd it too— a pleafing talk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day. 
When in applaufive fhouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around. 
Floating on thy own Tiber's ftream. 

And Echo, playful nymph, return'd the found. 

Francis, 

We here eafily ren^ark the intertes^ture of a happy 
cpniplimcnt with an humble invitation ; bqt cpr- 
xzinlj arc lefs delighted than thofe, to whom the 
mention of the applaufe beftowed upon Mascenas^ 
gave occaHon to recount the ^dlions or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have exercifed the ingenuity of 
modern critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an cafy fuppofition : Horace thus ad- 
drefles Agrippa -,] 

Scrlberis Variofortis^ tt bfftium 
Vi^for^ Maeonii carminis alite. 

Varius, afwan of Honur* swings 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquefts fing. 

That Varius fhould be called " A bird of Homertt 
^' foDg," appears fo harfh to modem ears^ that an 
emendation of the text has been propofed : but 
furdy the learning of the ancients had been long 
a^ obliterated^ had every man thought himfelf at 

D 3 \^^xvj 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under- 
(land. If we imagine that Fittiiu had bteti by any 
of his cotcmporaries celebrated under the appella* 
tion of Mufdrum Ates^ the fwan of the Mufes, the 
language of Harare becomes graceful and familiar ; 
and that fuch a cbmpliment wa^ at lead pollible, wc 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himfelf. 

The moft elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addifon^ is of this obfcure and perilhable kind : 

When panting Virtue her laft efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

Thefe lines mud pleafc as long as they are un- 
derftood; but can be underftood only by thofc 
that have obfcrved AddiJon*% fignatures in the Spec-- 
tator. 

The nicety of thefe minute allufions I (hall 
cxeAiplify by another inftance, which I take this oc- 
cafion to mention^ becaufe, as I am told^ the com* 
mentators have omitted it. Ttbullus addreflcs 
Qfntbia in this manner : 

TefpeSfem^ fuprtma ml hi cum vemrit borg^ 
TV Uneifm m§rim$ deficittOi msmu. 

Before my clofing eyes, dear Cynthia^ fland^ 
Held weakly by my faiiitiji{ trembling hand. 

To thefe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death ofTsMiusi 

Cfntbia dietdenr^ feEcms^ tn^nit^ MTturta 
Sum tiki 1 fHtfifii imm imus ignit trrnn^ 

Cm Nmrfis^ fmd^ mt^ iiUfimt mea dtamm deUri f 
Ah tfuai moriem defieimU mmut. 
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Bkfk was my reign, retiring Cjrmbia cry'd : 
Noc uU be left my breaft, Tibullus ifd. 
Forbear, &id Nemefis, my loTs to moan. 
The fainting trembling hand was mine .alone. 

The beauty of this paflage, which confiftt in the ap* 
propriation made by Ncmefis of the line originally 
direded to Cyntbia^ had been wholly imperceptible 
to fucceeding ages, had chance, which has deftroyed 
ib many greater volumeij deprived us likewife of 
the pocfm of Jlhllstf^ 



Numb. 62, Saturday, jfuneg^ ^7 Si* 

O/wrtmud mris imvUmfirtihu 

^mmm mm ttqma hmuprmmm diwdU. jS^mbca. 

Capridoos Fortmie ever joys. 
With partial hand to <ieal the prize. 
To crulhtbe brave and cheat the wi&t 

fotbi ADVENTURER. 
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S I R, FInf, June i. 

TO the account of fuch of my companions «$ 
are imprifoned iQthout being miferable, of 
are miferable without any elaim to compaffion ; I 
promifed to add the hiftories of thofe, whofe virtue 
has made tbem unhappy, or whofe misfortunes arc 
at leaftwtthoitCii crime. That this eaokigue ihoifld 

P4 be 
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be very numerous» neither you nor your readers 
ought to expeft ; ** rari quippe boni ;'* " the good 
** are few." Virtue is uncommon in all the clafles 
of humanity; and I fuppofe it will fcarccly be 
imagined more frequent in a prifon than in other 
places. 

Yet in thefo gloomy regions is to be found the 
tendernefs» the generofity, the philanthropy of 
Serenusy who might have lived in competence and 
eafe^ if he could have looked without emotiqn on 
chc miferics of another, Screnus was one of thofe 
exaked minds^ whom knowledge and fagaciry could 
not make fufpicious i who poured out his foul in 
boundlefs intimacy, and thought community of pof- 
fcffions the law of fricndfhip. The friend of Sczenus 
was arrcftcd for debt, and after many endeavours to 
foftcn his creditor, fcnt his wife to folicit that aflift* 
ance which never was refufed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diftrefs were more than was ne- 
ccflary to move the heart of Serenusi he haded im- 
mediately awayi and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the prcfent pref- 
fure was taken off, he (hould foon be able to re- 
ellablifh his affairs. Sennus^ accuftomed to be- 
lieve, and pvfraid to aggravate diftrefs, did not at- 
tempt to deted the fallacies of hope} nor rcfleft tbat 
rvcry man overwhelmed with calamity believes, thac 
if that was removed he {hall immediately be happjr : 
he, therefore, with little hefitation ofiered himfelf 
as furcty. 

In the firft raptures of efcape all was joy, grati* 
tude, and amfideace i the friend of Samus difplayed 

his 
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his profpcfts, and counted over the fums of which 
he fhould infallibly be mailer before the day of pay- 
ment. Sirenus in a fhort time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himfelf to repent 
of beneficence ; and therefore fuffercd himfelf ftill 
to be amufed with projects which he durft not con* 
fider, for fear of finding them imprafticable. The 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raifing 
money which art or indigence could prompt, wanted 
cither fidelity or refolution to furrender himfelf to 
prifon, and left Serenus to take his place. 

Serenus has often propofed to the creditor, to pay 
him- whatever he (hall appear to have loft by the 
flight of his friend; but however reafonable this 
propofal may be thought, avarice and brutality have 
been hitherto inexorable, and Sennus ftill continues 
to languilh in prifon. 

In this place, however, where want makes almoft 
every man felfiih, or defperation gloomy, it is the 
good fortune' o( Serenus not to live without a friend: 
he pafles moft of his hours in the converfation of 
Candidus, a man whom the fame virtuous dudility 
has with fome difference of circumftances made 
equally unhappy. CandiduSy when he was young, 
helplefs, and ignorant, found a patron that edu- 
cated, protefted, and fupported him: his patron 
being more vigilant for others than himfelf, left at 
his death an only fon, deftitute and friendlefs. Can^ 
didus was eager to repay the benefits he had received; 
and having maintained the youth for a few years at 
his own houfe, afterwards placed him with a mer- 
chant of eminence, and gave bonds to a great value 
lu a fccurity for his condud* 
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The young mao» removed coo early from the oolf 
eye of which he dreaded the obfervationj and de- 
prived of the only inftrufUon which he heard with 
reverence, foon learned to confider virtue as reftraint, 
and reftrainc as opprcffionj and to look with a long- 
ing eye at every expence to which he could not 
reach, and every pleafurc which he could not par- 
take : by degrees he deviated from his firft regula* 
rity, and unhappily mingling among young men 
bufy in diflipating the gains of the'u* fathers induftry, 
he forgot the precepts of Candidus^ fpent the even- 
ing in parties of plcafure^ and the morning in ex- 
pedients to fupport his riots. He was» however, 
dextrous and aftive in bufinefs^ and bis malUr, 
being fccured againft any confequences of diihoneilyi 
was very little folicitous to infpeA his manners, or 
to enquire how he pafled thofe hours, which were 
not immediately devoted to the bufinefs of his pro- 
feflion : when he was informed of the young man's 
extravagance or debauchery, " Let his bondfman 
«« look to that," faid he, " I have taken care of 
" myfclf." 

Thus the unhappy fpendthrifc proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his nufter ; till 
in the heat of a nodlurnal revel he committed fuch 
violences in the firect as drew upon him a criminal 
profccution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what courfe to take; to confefs his crime to 
CamtiJas, and folicit his interpofition, was little left 
dreadful than to (land before the frown of a court of 
juftice. Having, therefore, pafled the day with 
anguifli in hi& heart and diftraftion in bis looks, he 

fci^ed 
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fcized at night a very large fum of money in the 
compcing-houfej and fetcing out he knew not whicber» 
was heard of no more. 

*rhe confequence of his flight was the ruin of Can^ 
^(biSi ruin furely undeferved and irreproachable, 
and fuch as the laws of a jufl: government ought 
either to prevent or repair : nothing is more inequi- 
table thah that one man fhould fuffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
per permitted, which he could neither forcfce nor 
prevent. When we confider the weaknefs of human 
refolutions and the inconfiftency of human conduct, 
it muft appear abfurd that one man (hall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions or alter 
his condud. 

It is, I think, worthy of confideration, whether 
fince no wagtr is binding without a poiBbility of lofs 
on each fide, it is not equally reafonable, that no 
contrad fiiould be valid without reciprocal ftipula* 
pons : but in this cafe, and others of the fame kind, 
what is ftipulated on his fide to whom the J>ond is 
given ? he takes advantage of the fecuricy, negledts 
his affairs, qmits his duty, fuffcrs timorous wicked- 
nefs to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, fecretly 
longs for the time in which he (hall have power to 
feize the forfeiture: and if virtue or gratitude ihould 
prove too ftrong for temptation^ and a young man 
perfift in honcfty, however inftigated by his pafiions, 
^hat can fecure him at laft againft a falfe accufa* ' 
tion ? I for my part always Ihall fufpcct, that he who 
can by fuch methods fecure his property, will go 
f>ne ftep farther to increafc it ; nor can I think that 
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man fafcly truftcd with the means of mifchief, who, 
by his defire to have them in his hands^ gives an 
evident proof how much lefs he values his neigh* 
bour's happinefs than his own. 

Another of our companions is L^nttdus^ a mm 
whofe dignity of birth was very ill fupported by his 
fortune. As fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations^ he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by careffcs and promifes to 
attendance and folicitation : a conftant appearance 
in fplendid company neceflfarily required magni- 
ficence of drefs ; and a frequent participation of 
fafhionable amufemcnts forced him into expcnce: 
but thefe meafures were requifite to his fuccefs; 
fince every body knows, that to be loft to fight is to 
be loft to remembrance, and that he who dcfires to 
Hll a vacancy, muft be always at hand, left fome 
man of greater vigilance Ihould ftep in before him. 

By this courfe of life his little fortune was every 
day made lefs : but he received fo many diftin6lion$ 
in public, and was known to refort fo familiarly to 
the houfes of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compenfate for its (lownefs: he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made neceHary ; and as ready 
payment was not expedled, the bills were proportion- 
ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjufted folely by the equity of the creditor* 
At length death deprived Lentmlus of one of his 

rons, d a revolution in the miniftry of another i 

I his profpc6ts vaniihed at once, and thofc 

ore encouraged his expences, began to 
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perceive that their money was in danger : there was 
now no other contention but who fliould firfl: feize 
upon his perfon, and, by forcing immediate pay* 
ment^ deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
reft. In purfuance of this fcheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar« 
relied at the door ; but Lentulus^ inftead of endea- 
vouring fecretly to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the reft, and offered to divide amongft 
diem the remnant of his fortune : they feafted fix 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his propofal ; 
and at laft determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five (hillings in the pound, ic would 
be more prudent to keep him in prifon, till he 
could procure from his relations the paynfient of his 
debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within thefe 
walls, on the fame account: the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the ufe of fire and 
water with the compalfionate and th^juft; who fre- 
quent the aflemblies of commerce in open day, and 
talk with deteftation and contempt of highwaymen or 
houfebreakers : but, furely, that man muft be con- 
fefledly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his piftol and 
demands my purfe, as on him who plunders under 
fhelter of the law, and, by detaining my fon or my 
friend in prifon, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to fociety 
than h^ by whofc machinations our virtues arc 
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turned to our difadvantagc; he is lefs dedrudbtvc to 
mankind that plunders cowardice, than he that preys 
upon compaflion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer^ you will readily con- 
fefs, that though not one of thefe, if tried before % 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence or temerity ; yet that, in the eye of all 
who can confider virtue as diftinft from wealthy the 
fault of two of them, at lead, is outweighed by th0 
merit ; and that of the third is fo much extenuated 
by the circumftanccs of his life, as not to deferve a 
perpetual prifon : yet muft thefc, with multitudes 
equally blamelefs, languifh in confinement^ till 
malevolence (hall relent, or the law be changed, 

I am, S I R, 

Tour humble fcrvantj 

MlSAROTRVfc 
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Numb, 6g. Tuesday, j^ufy^, 1753, 

Firi liheatir homims id pi%d q^lMmt crtdmit. ^ Cjbsar. 

Men willingly believe what they wifh to be trae. 

^ULLT has long ago obfcrvcd, that no man, 

however weakened by long life, is fo confcious 

of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that he 

may yet hold his ftation in the world for another 

year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furniflies 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
men for the moft part feem lefs to ezpe& the flroke 
of death, than when every other eye fees it impend- 
ing 5 or are more bufy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themfelves, that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every 
funeral that pafies before their eyes evinces the de- 
ceitfulnefs of fuch expeftations, fince every man 
who is born to the grave thought himfelf equally 
certain of living at lead to the next year ; the fur* 
vivor (till continues to flatter himfelf, and is never 
at a lofs for fome reafon why his life (hould be pro* 
traded, and the voracity of death gontinued to be 
pacified with fome other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
prafttfed in the univerfal confpiracy of mankind 
ftgainft themfelves: every {^ge and every condition 
utdulget fooie darling fallacy; every man amuies 
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himfelf with proje£bs which he knows to be iit^nro- 
bable^ and which, thereforc» he rcfolves to purfue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever mj 
man ardently dcfires, he very readily believes that he 
(hall feme time attain : he whofe intemperance har 
overwhelmed him with difeafes, while he langui(he& 
in the fpring, experts vigour and recovery from the 
fummcr fun; and while he melts away in the fum* 
mer, transfers his hopes to the frolls of winter ; he 
that gazes upon elegance or pleafure, which want oT 
money hinders him from imitating or partaking, 
comforts himfelf that the time of dillrefs will foon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to a (late of happinefs ; though he knows it has 
paffed not only without acquifltion of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after itj in the 
formation of fchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of profpedts which cannot be 
approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all flumber 
out our time : every man thinks the day coming, in 
which he (hall be gratified with all his wilhes, in 
which he (hall leave all thofe competitors behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himfelf in the expe6hi« 
tion of victory ; the day is always coming to the 
fervile in which they (hall be powerful, to the ob* 
fcure in which they (hall be eminent, and to the de- 
formed in which they (hall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with fo little at- 
tention on the world about him, asto imagine this re« 
prefentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life } let him conGder 
what were his hopes and profpeAs ten years ago, and 
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wHac additions he then expe&ed to be made by tea 
years to his happinefs : tholc years are now elapfed i 
have they made good the promife that was extorted 
from them» have they advanced his fortune^ enlarged 
Kis knowledge^ or reformed his conduft^ to the de* 
gree that was once expected ? I am afraid^ every 
man that recolleds his hopesj muft confefs his difap* 
pointment i and own that day has glided unprofit- 
ably after day^ and that he is ftill at the fame diftance 
iVom the point of happinefs* 

With what confblations can thofe, who have thus 

niifcarried in their chief deGgn^ elude the memory 

of their ill fuccefs ? with what amufements can they 

pacify their difcontent^ after the lofs of fo large a 

portion of life i they can give themfelves up again 

to the fame delufions, they can form new fchemes of 

:ury gratifications^ and fix another period of felicity; 

they can again refolvc to truft the promife which 

they know will be broken, they can walk in a circle 

with their eyes (hut, and perfuade themfelves to 

think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part dcr 
pends upon caufes out of our power^ and part mult 
be effefled by vigour and perfeverance. With re- 
gard to that which is (tiled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find reafons fof 
confidence or diftruft, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accuftomed to pleafe himfelf with pof&bilities of 
fortuitous happinefs, will not ^afily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his miftake. But the eSteds of hu^ 
man induftry and (kill are more eafily fubje£bed to 
calculation : whatever can be completed in a vcar, 

Vol. IX. E ' t^ 
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To this teft lee every man bring his imaginatioo^ 
before they have been too long predominant in hk 
xnind. Whatever is true will bear to be related^ 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ^ biK 
when we delight to brood in fecret over future luf- 
pinefsf and filently to employ our meditatiofts i^ 
fchemes of which we are confcious that the biit 
mention would expofe us to derifion and contempt^ 
we fhould then remember^ that we are cheating ov« 
Iclves by voluntary delufions; and giving up totte 
unreal mockeries of fancy, thofe hours in which folid 
advantages might be attained by fober thought ud 
rational afliduicy. 

There is, indeed, fo little certainty in humtn af* 
fairs, that the mod cautious and (cvcrc examiner tmj 
he allowed to indulge fome hopes which he ciniiot 
prove to be much favoured by probability} fincc 
after his utmofl: endeavours to afcertain events, he 
muft often leave the ilTue in the hands of chance. 
And fo fcanty is our prefent allowance of happtnel% 
that in many fltuations life could fcarcely be fupported^ 
if hope were not allowed to relieve the prefent hour 
by pleafutes borrowed from futurity ; and re-animatit 
the languor of dtjcdtion to new efforts, by pointing 
to diftant regions of felicity, which yet no rdblutioA 
or perfeverance (hall ever reach* 

But thefe, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a fmall quantity, intoxicate in t 
greater! thcrfe pleafures, like the reft, are lawful 
only in certain circumftances, and to certain degrecsf 
they may be ufeful in a due fubferviency to nobkr 
purpofcs, but become dangerous and dcftrudivc 
when once they gain the afccndant in the heart : to 
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fobthe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
J, - that hope is likely to deceive us, may be fomctimcs 
jj ufeful; but to luUour faculties in ^ lethargy, b poor 
and defpicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified,* 'accord- 
ing to the ftate of the minds to which they are inci- 
dent} to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reafon, 
is the failure alike of mean and elevated underiland- 
ings ; but its foundation and its efifeds are totally 
different : the man of high courage and great abilities 
is apt to place pp much confidence in himfelf, and 
tocxpeft from a vigorous exertion of his powers more 
than fpirit or diligence can attain : between him and 
his wi(h he fees obftacles indeed, but he expedks to 
overleap or break them ; his miftaken ardour hurries 
him forward ; and though perhaps he mi0es his end^ 
f he neverthelefs obtains fome collateral good, and 
performs fomething u/eful to mankind and honour- 
able to himfelf. 

The drone of timidity prefumes likewife to tbpc^ 
but without ground and without confcquence ; the 
blifs with which he folaces his hours, he always exr 
pe&s from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom ; he folds hi^ arms about, him, and>iks 
in expeftation of fome revolution in the ftate that 
Ihall raife him to gre^tnel^, or fome golden fliower 
that (hall load him with wealth i he dozes ;iway the 
day in mufmg upon the mofrow ; and at the end of 
life is rouzed from his dream only to difcover that 
the time of adlion is paft, and that he c^n now fhew 
l|is wifdom only by repjentance. 
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Jam *vags frofiUet fr^cms nrntmrM rututtJi* 9^^ 

But take the danger and the fhatne away. 

And vagrant nature !>oiinds upon her prey. FtAifCtu 

To the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

IT has been obferved, I think, by Sir fFiU$sm j 
TemfU^ and after hion by almoft evoy l|(|icr \ 
writer, thv England affords a greater variety of cha- \ 
riders than the reft of the world* This is afcribcd ; 
to the liberty prevailing amongft us, which gives , 
evemman the privilege of being wife or foolilh his 
own way, and preferves him from the neceffity of* 
hypocrify or the fervility of imitation. 

That the pofition itfelf is true, I am not com- , 
pletply fatisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very few ; \ 
and in life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a di« 
fiance, there appears an even uniformity: the petty 
difcriminations which diverfify the natural cha* 
rader, are not difcoverable but by a clofc infpec^ 
tion \ we, therefore, find them moft at home, bc- 
raul'e there we have moft opportunities of remarking 
them. Much lefs am I convinccvl, that this pc- 
vuhar divrrliScation, if it be real, ii the confc* 

qucnce 
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qucace of peculiar liberty ; for where is the go-r 
vcrnment to be found that fupcrintends individual^ 
with fb much vigilance, as not to leave their private 
conduct without reflraint ? Can it enter into a rea- 
foaablc mind to imagine, that men of every other 
nation are not equally mailers of their own time or 
boufes with ourfelves, and equally at liberty to be 
pariimonious or profufe^ frolick or fullen, abdinent 
or luxurious ? Liberty is certainly neccffary to the 
61II play of predominant humours; but fuch li- 
berty is to be found alike under the government of 
the many or the few, in monarchies pr in common- 
wealths* 

How readily the predominant pafHon fnatchcs an 
JBterval of liberty, and how faft it expands itfelf 
fdien the weight of reltraint is taken away, I had 
hscly an opportunity to difcover, as I took a jour- 
Xf into the country in a ftage-coach ; which, as 
cfery journey is a kind of adventure, may be very 
pf<^>erly related to you, though I can difplay no 
fiich extraordinary afTcmbly as Cervantes has col- 
kded at Jion ^ixoie\ inn. 

If^a ftage-coach the pafiengers are for the mofl 
put wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expe&ation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
icy is at an end 9 one fliould therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conje^res the reft (bould form concerning him. 
Tet fo it is^ that as all think themfclves fccure 
from dcteftion, all aHume that chara&er of which 
they are moft defirous, and on no occafion is the 
general ambition of fuperioriry more apparently in- 
du)ge<L 

E4 <>:v 
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On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, I afcended the vehicle with three ndcn 
and two women, my fellow-travellers. It was eafy^ 
to obfcrve the affe&ed elevation of mien witfa^ 
which every one entered, and the fupercilious ci<— 
vilicy with which they paid their compliment^ tarn 
each other. When the flrft ceremony was dif— 
patched, we fat filent for a long time, all empIoyoS 
in coUefting importance into our faces, and endea^ 
vouring to ftrike reverence s^nd fubipiflion into ouc* 
iK>mpanions. 

It is always obfirrvaUe that filence propagates it^ 
felf, and that the longer talk has been fufpended, 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to fay. 
We began now to wifh for converfation ; but no 
one feemed inclined to defcend from his dignity, or 
firft ppopofe a topick of difcourfe. At laft a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped himfelf for 
this expedition with a fcarlet furtout and a largo 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked 
on it in ftlence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I fuppofe, undcrftood by all the 
company as an invitation to afk the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture; and 
his defire to be talking fo far overcame his refent- 
ment, that he lee us know of his own accord that it 
was paft five, and that in two hours we fhould be at 
breakfaft. 

His condefcenfion vas thrown away ^ we con- 
tinued all obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ^ 
1 amufcd myfelf with watching their behaviour; 
and of the other two, one feemed to employ himfelf 
i|i counting the trees as ire drove by them, the 
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other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a 
llunjb^r. The nnan of benevolence, to fhcw that he 
was not deprefled by our negleft, hun)med a tunc 
and beat time upon his fnuff-box. 

Thus univcrfally difpleafed with one another, and 

net much delighted with ourfelvcs, we came at laft 

t:c the little inn appointed for our repaft j and all 

began at once to recompenfe themfelvcs for the 

conftraint of filence, by innumerable queftions and 

orders to the people that attended us. At laft, 

vhat every one had called for was got, or declared 

impoflible to be got at that time, and we were per-- 

fuaded to fit round the fame table -, when the gen* 

pieman in the red furtout looked again upon his 

watch, told U3 that we had half an hour to fpare, but 

lie was forry to fee fo little merriment among us a 

that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon the 

level, and that it was always his way to make him-- 

felf one of the company. ** I remember," faysjie, 

^ it was op juft fuch a morning as this, that I and 

" my Lord Mumble and the Duke of Tentcrden 

** were out upon a ramble : we called at a little 

^^ houfe as it might be this -, and my landlady, I 

** warrant you, not fufpefting to whom fhc was 

^^ talking, was fo jocular and facetious, and made 

*' fo many merry anfwers to our queftions, that we 

^' were all ready to burft with laughter. At laft the 

" good woman happening co ovefhear me whifper 

«' thp duke and call him by his title, was fo fur- 

?* Pfifed and confounded, that we tould fcarcely 

f * get a ^ord frpm her ; and the duke never met 

f' me from that day to this, but he talks of the 

^•little 
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*< little houfc, and quarrels with mc for terrifying 
" the landlady," 

He had fcarcely time to congratulate himfclf oa 
the veneration which this narrative niuft have pro- 
cured him from the company, when one of the 
ladies having reached out for a plate on a diftant 
part of the table, began to remark " the inconve- 
•* niences of travelling, and the difficulty which 
•* they who never fat at home without a great num- 
^* her of attendants found in performing for them- 
•* felves fuch offices as the road required j but that 
*' people of quality often travelled in difguife, and 
** might be generally known from the vulgar by 
** their condefcenfion to poor inn -keepers, and the 
^^ allowance which they made for any defefb in 
" their entertainmcni j that for her part, while pcon 
•* pic were civil and meant well, it was never her 
*< cuftom to find fault, for one was not to expert upon 
" a journey all that one enjoyed at one's own houfc/* 

A general emulation feemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto faid nothings 
called for the laft news-paper ; and having perufed 
it a while with deep penfivcnefs, " It is impoflTible," 
fays he, ** for any man to gucfs how to aft with re- 
^' gard to the^ilocks : lad week it was the general 
'' opinion that« they would fall i and I fold out 
" twenty thoufand pounds in order to a purchafc : 
** they have now rifcn unexpectedly ; and I make 
** no doubt but at my* return to London I (hall riik 
*' thirty thouf^pd pounds among them again." 

A young man, who had hitherto didinguifhed 
himfclf only by the vivacity of his looks, and a 

frequent 
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frequent diyerfion of his eyes from one objed to 

soother^ upon this clofed his fnuflf-box, and told 

us^ that ^' he had ft hundred times tallged with the 

'^ chancellor and the judges on the fubjeft pf the 

• ^ ftocks ; that for his part he 4i4 lN)t pretend tp be 

** well acquainted with the principles on which they 

^^ were eftablifhed, but had always heard them 

^^ reckoned pernicious to trade, iincertain in their 

^* produce^ and unfolid in their foundation; and 

*? that he had been advifed by three judges, his 

'* mod intimate friends, never to venture his nK>ney 

*' in the funds, but to put it out upon land-fecu- 

*' rity, till he could light upon an eftate in his own 

^f country." 

It might be expeded, that upon thefe gBmpfes of 
latent dignity, we ihould all have began to look 
round us with veneration; and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
difguifes them is diflblved, and they difcover the 
dignity of each other : yet it happened, that none of 
thefe hints made much impftffion on the company;. 
every one was .^parently fufpe&ed of endeavouring 
to impofe falfe appearances upon the reft; all con- 
tinued their haughtineis in ^hopes to enforce their 
claims ; and all grew every hour more fullen, be- 
caufe they found their reprefenutions of themfelves 
without effe6t. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increafing, and without a^^r endeavour 
but to outvie each other in fupercilioufnefs and 
ncgleft ; and when any two of us could feparate 
ourfelves for a moment, we vented our indignation 
at the faucinefs of the reft* 
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At length the journey was at an end s and time 
mnd chance, that ftrip off all difguifes, have difco- 
Veredy that the intimate of lords and dukes is a 
nobleman's butler, who has furni(hed a fhop with 
the money he hk$ faved; the man who deals fo 
largely in the funds, is a clerk of a broker in 
*Clm9ige^alfey ; the lady who fo carefully concealed 
her quality, keeps a cook-fliop behind the Exchange i 
and the^^ungman, who is fo happy in the friendfhip 
of the judges, engroflfes and transcribes for bread in 
a garret of the Temple. Of one of the women only 
1 could make no difadvantagcous deceftion, becauie 
ihe had affumed no charadter, but accommodated 
herfelf to the fccne before her, without any ftruggle 
for diftin&ion or fuperiority. 

I could not forbf ar to refleft on the folly of prac^ 
dfing a fraud, which, as the event (hewed, had been 
already pradifed too often to fuccecd, and by the 
fuccefs of which no advantage could have been 
obtained; of afluming a chara6ler, which was to 
end with the day ; and of claiming upon falfc pre- 
tences honours which muft perilh with the breath 
that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer^ let *not tHofc who laugh at 
me and my companions, think this folly conBned to 
a ftage-coach. Every man in the journey of life 
takes the fame advantage of the ignorance of his 
fellow-travellers, difguifes himfclf in counterfeited 
merit, and hears thofe praifes with complacency 
which his confcienee reproaches him for accepting. 
Every man deceives himfclf, while he thinks he is 
deceiving others; and forgets that the time is at 
hand when every illufion ihaU ccafe, when (idirious 
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excellence fhall be torn away, Tind'all niuft be fhown 
to all an their real eftate. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fcrvant. 
Viator. 
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^i cufit oftatam curfu eontirtgere mttam, 

Multa tuUtfecitque fur. HoR. 

The youthy who hopes th* Olymplck prize to ga^, 

AU arts muft try, and every toiJ fuftain. r rancis* 

IT is obferved by Bacon^ that ** reading makes a 
** full man, convcrfation a ready man, and 
•* writing an exaft man.'* 

• As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
fcarcely ever reached by any other man, the di- 
reftions which he gives for ftudy have certainly a 
juft claim to our regard \ for who can teach an art 
with fo great authority, as he that has prafbifed it 
with undifyuted fuccefs ? 

Under the proteftion of fo great a name, I Ihall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the neceffity of reading, the' fitnefs of 
consulting other underilandings* than their own> 
and of confidering the .fentiments and opinions of 
thofc who, however nqgle<aed in the prefcnt age, 
had in their own times^ and njany of them a long 
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time afterwards, fuch reputation for knowledge and 
acutcncfs, as will fcarccly ever be attained by thofe 
that dcfpifc them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries arc filled only 
with ufclefs lumber; that men of parts ^and io 
need of no afTiftance ; and that to fpcnd life in poring 
upon bfoks) is only to imbibe ptejudiees, to ob- 
ftru£t and embarrafs the powers of nature, to cul- 
tivate memory at the cxpence of judgment, and to 
bury reafon under a chaos of indigefled learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themfelves 
wife, and of fomc who arc thought wife by others j 
of whom part probably believe their own tenets^ 
and part may be juftly fufpefted of endeavouring to 
Ihelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of wilhin§ 
to dellroy that reputation which they have no hopes 
*to (hare. It will, I believe, be found invariably 
true, that learning was never decried by any learned 
man ; and what credit can be given to thofe, who 
venture to condemn that which they do not know ? 

If reafon has the power afcribed to it by its advo« 
cates, if fo much is to be difcovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe, that fo many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourfelves, have been for aget^upon ages 
meditating in vain : if the wits of the prefent time 
cxpe6t the regard of pofterity, which will then in* 
herit the feafon which is now thought fuperior to in« 
ilrudion, furely they may allow themfelves to be 
in(lru£bed by the reafon of former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares, that he has 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of his 
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prcdcccflbrs, and futh a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpar- 
donable in the greateft hunnan undcrftanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is railing preju- 
dices againft his own performance ; for with what 
hopes of fuccefs can he attempt that in which greater 
abilities have hitherto mifcarried ? or with what pe- 
culiar force does he fuppofe himfelf inviggrated^ 
that difficulties hitherto invincible ihould give way 
before him ? 

Of thofc whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number h 
extremely fmall ; and what can be added by each 
lingle mind, even. of this fuperior clafs, is very little: 
the greateft part of mankind muft owe all their 
knowledge, and all muft owe far the larger part of 
it>%> the information of others. To underftand 
the works of celebrated authors, to comprehend 
their fyftems, and retain ^their reafonings, is a talk 
more than equal to common intellects ; and he is by 
no means to be accounted ufelefs or idle, who has 
ilored his mind with acquired knowledge, and can 
detail it occafionally to others who have lefs leifure 
or weaker abilities. 

Perfius has juftly obfcrved, that knowledge is 
nothing to I^ip who is not known by others to poflefs 
it : to the fcholar himfelf it is nothing with ftlpeft 
eidier to honour or advantage, for the world cannot 
reward thofe qualities which are concealed from it; 
with refpeft to others it is nothing, becaufe it affords . 
no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with juftice, therefore, that in an accom- 
plifhed chara&er, t^aci unites juft fcntitneat^ vritk 
6 -^^ 
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the power of exprefling themi and he that 
once accumulated learning, is next to confidcr, I 
Ke (hall mod widely diffufe and mod agreeably 
part it. 

A ready man is made by converfation. He i 
buries himfclf among his manufcripcs '< befprer 
as P^fexpreflesit, "with learned duft," tndwc 
out hi| days and nights in perpetual refearch and 
litary meditation, is too apt to lofe in his elocui 
what he adds to his wifdom ; and when he coi 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his c 
notions, like a man armed with weapons which 
cannot wield. He has no facility of inculcating 
fpeculations, of adapting himfelf to the various < 
grees of intelleft which the accidents of converfat 
will prefenti but will talk to moft unintelligib 
and to all unpleafantly. ^ 

I was once preknt at the leftures of aprofou 
philofopher, a man really (killed in the fciei 
which he profeffed, who having occafion to expl 
the terms cfacum ^ndpellHcidum^ told us, after foi 
befiution, that opacum was, as one might fay, Qpa 
and that pellucidum fignified pellucid. Such ^ 
the dexterity with which this learned reader faci 
uted to his auditors the intricacies of fcience ; i 
fo true is it, that a man may know what he Cani 
teach. 

Boerbaavi complains, that the writers who ha 
treated of chemiftry before him, are ufelefs to c 
greater part of lludents, becaufe they pre*fuppc 
their readers to have fuch degrees of (kill as are n 
often to be found. Into the fame error are all m 
apt to faUj who have familiarized any fubjed 

tKcr 
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thcmfdvcs in folitudc : they difcourfc, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
fame inquiries ; and expedb that fhort hints and ob- 
fcure illufions will produce in others, the fame train 
of ideas which they excite in themfelves* 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of ftudy ftiffers from a reclufc life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleafes him, he catches it up 
with eagernefs ; looks only after fuch arguments as 
tend to his confirmation $ or fpares himfelf the 
trouble of difcuflion, and adopts it with very little 
proof; indulges it long without fufpicion, and in 
time unites it to the general body of his knowledge^ 
and treafures it up among inconteftible truths : but 
when he comes into the world among men who, ar- 
guing upon diffimilar principles, have been led to 
diflercnt conclufions, and being placed in various 
iituttions, view the fame objed on many fides ; he 
finds his darling pofition attacked, and himfelf in 
no condition to defend it : having thought always 
in one train, he is in the (late of a man who having 
fenced always with the fame mailer, is perplexed 
and amazed by a new pofture of his antagonift ; he 
is entangled in unexpe&ed difficulties, he is ha- 
raflfed by fudden obje£Uons^ he is unprovided with 
folutions or replies, his furprize impedes his natural 
powers of reafoning, his thoughts are fcattered and 
confounded, and he gratifies the pride of airy petu- 
lance with an eafy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine^ with what obftinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almoft by intui- 
tionj will be rejected by another; and how many 
artifices muft be pradifed, to procure admifilon for 

Vol. IX. F \V^ 
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the itioft evident propofitions into underftandiogf 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened againft them 
by accidental prij^dice; it can fcarcely be con- 
ceived, how frequently, in thefe extemporaneous 
controverfies, the dull will be fubtile, and the 
acute abfurdi how often (hipidity will elude the 
force of argument, by involving kielf sa iu own 
gloom; and midaken ingenuity will weave artful 
fallacies, which reafon can fcarcely 6nd dieaos to 
diicntangle. 

In thefe encounters the learning of the reclufe 
tifually fails him : nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer thepower of changing 
a pofition inm various forms, prefenting it in dif* 
ferent poinu of view, conneding it with known and 
granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible argu- 
ments, and illullrating it by apt limilitudes; ind 
he, therefore, that has coUeded his knowledge in 
iblitude, muft learn its amplication by mixing with 
mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of conveffa- 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our fentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the ufc of fuch as are not in 
themfelves ftriftly defenfible : a man heated in talk, 
and eager of viftory, takes advantage of the mit 
takes or ignorance of his adverfary, lays hold of 
conceflions to which he knows he has no right, and 
urges proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, 
though he knows hioifelf that they have no force : 
thus the feverity of reafon Is relaxed, many topics 
are accumulated, but without juft arrangement or 
diftin&ion; we learn to fatisfy ourfelves with fuch 

5 T^XMKVtCk* 
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ratiocination as filences others ; and feldom recal to 
a clofe examination, that difcourfe which has gra* 
tified our vanity with viftory and*applaufc. 

Some caution, therefore, muft be ufed, left co- 
pioufnefs and facility be made lefs valuable by inac- 
curacy and confufion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and fubjeft them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beft method of enabling the 
mind to detefb its own fophifms, and keep it on 
guard againft the fallacies which it pradifes on 
others : in converfation we naturally difFufc our 
thoughts, and in writing we contrad them ; me- 
thod is the excellence of writing, and unconftraint 
the grace of converfation. 

To read, write, and converfe in due proportions, 
is, therefore, the bijfinefs of a man of letters. For 
all tbefe there is not often equal opportunity; ex- 
cellence, therefore, is not often attainable; and 
moft men fail in one or other of the ends propofed, 
and are full without readinefs, or ready without 
exaftnefs. Some deficiency muft be forgiven all, 
becaufe all are men ; and more muft be allowed to 
pafs lincenfured in the greater part of the world, 
becaufe none can confer upon himfelf abilities, and 
few have the choice of fituations proper for the im- 
{Mt>vement of thofe which nature has bcftowed : it 
is, however, reafonable, to have ferfelHon in our 
eye % that we may always advance towards it, though, 
we know it never can be reached. 
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Numb. 92. SATuaoAYi September 2a» 1753* 

Bold be the critick, zealons to his trofl, 
Like the firm jud^j^c inerorably jufl. 

7d ii^ ADVENTURER. 

: S 1 R, 

IN the papers of criticiim which you. have giireii 
to the publick^ I have remarked a fpiric of quw 
dour and love of truths equally remote from bU 
gotry and captioufnefsi a juft diftiibutioii of praife 
amongft the ancients and the moderns ; a fober de- 
ference to reputation long eftablifhed, wi^out a 
blind adoration of antiquity ; and a willingneCi ta 
favour later performances^ without a light or puerile 
fondnefs for novelty. 

I fliall, therefore, venture to lay before . you, 
fuch obfervations as have rifen to my mind in the 
confideratioQ of VirgiV% paftorals, without any in- 
quiry how far my fcntiments deviate from cflabliihed 
rules or conunon opinions. 

If we furvey the ten paftorals in a general view^ 
it will be foun^ that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praife of an inventor. To 
fcarch into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is 
not my^refent purpofe ; ^at it has long fub&iled 
in the call, the Sacred frrifhgs /ufficiently inform 
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us J and wc may conjc6turc, with great probability, 
that ic was fometimes the dev^ot^n^ and fometimes 
the cntcrtaincncnt of the firft generations of man- 
kind, Theocritus united elegance with fimplicity; 
and taught his fhepherds to fing with fo much eafe 
and harmony, that his countrymen defpairing to 
excel, forbore to imitate him s and the Greeks, how^- 
ever vain or ambitious, left him in quiet poflfefllon 
of the garlands which the wood-nymphs had be- 
llowed upon him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another 
language, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian 
iarj :ht has written with greater fplendor of dic- 
tion, and elevation of fentiment : but as the mag* 
nificcnce of bis performances was more, the fimpli- 
city was lefs ; and, perhaps, where he excells Tbeo^* 
qrituSy he fometimes obtains his fuperiority by dc* 
viating from the paftoral charaftcr, and performing 
what Theocritus never attempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to ^eocrittis 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virgil i 
of whom /ftr^r^juftly declares, that the rural mufbs 
have appropriated to him their elegance and fweetr 
ne(s, and who, as he coi^itd Theocritus in his de* 
fign^ has refembled him likewife in his fuccefs i for, 
if we except Cafjphumius, an obfcure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a fingle paftoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of li- 
terature. 

But though his general merit has been univerfally 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the pro- 
ductions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : there 
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is, indeedi in all his paftorals a (Imn of verTifica- 
tion which it is jain to feck in any other poet; 
but if we except the firft and the tenths they feem 
liable either wholly or in part to confiderable ob- 
je&ions. 

The fecond, though we ihould forget the great 
charge againft it^ which I am afraid can never be 
refuted^ might, I think, have periihed, without any 
diminution of the praife of its author ; for I know 
not that it contains one affeding fentiment or pleafiog 
defcription, or one paflTage that ftrikes the imagina- 
tion or awakens the paflions. 

The third contains a conteft between two fhep- 
herds, begun with a quarrel of which fonne particu- 
lars might well be fpared, carried on with fprighdi- 
nefs and elegance, and terminated at laft in a recon- 
ciliation : but, furely, whether the inveftives with 
which they anack each other be true or hlk^. they 
are too much degraded from the dignity of paftoral 
innocence ; and inftead of rejoicing that they arc 
both viAorious, I Ihoukl not have grieved coukl 
they have been both defeated. 

The poem to Polli^ is, indeed, of another kind : 
it is filled with inuges at once fplendki and pleafing^ 
and is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of 
the Brft of Roman poets ; but I am not able to rocon* 
cile myfelf to the difproportion, between the per- 
formance and the occafion that produced it: that 
the golden age Ihould return becaufe PoUio had a 
fon, appears fo wild a fidion, that I am ready M 
fufped the poet of having written, for ibme ocher 
purpofcj what he took this opportunity of producing 
lotbepublick. 
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The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, 
which has ftood to all fucceeding ages as the model 
of paftoral elegies. To deny praife to a per-r 
formance which fo many thoufands have laboured to 
imitate, would be to judge with too little deference 
for the opinion of mankind : yet whoever (hall read 
it with impartiality, will find that molt of the 
images are of the mythological kind, and, there- 
fore, cafily invented ; and that there arc few fenti- 
ments of rational praife or natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again rifcs to the dignity of phi* 
lofophick fentiments and heroic poetry. The ad* 
drefs to Varus is eminently beautiful : but fince the 
compliment paid to Gallus fixes the tranfa£tion to 
his own time, the fidion of Silenus feems injudicious; 
nor has any fufficient reafoo yet been found, to 
juftify his choice of thofc fables that make the fub« 
jeft of the fong. 

The feventh exhibits another conteft of the tune- 
ful fhepherds : and, furely, it is not without fomc 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten paf- 
torals Virgil has written two upon the fame plan. 
One of the (hepherds now gains an acknowledged 
viftory, but without any apparent fuperiority j and 
the reader, when he fees the prize adjudged, is not 
able to difcover how it was deferved. 

Of the eighth paftoral, fo little is properly the 
work of Virgil^ that he has. 00 claim to other praife 
or blame than that of a tranflator. 

Of the ninth, it is fcarce poflible to difcover the 
defigQ or tendency: ic is faid, I know not upon, 
what authority, to have been compofcd from frag- 
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meots of other poems ; and except a few lines in 
which the author touches upon his own oiisfortunes, 
there is nothing that feems appropriated to any dme 
or place> or of which any other ufe can be difco- 
vercd than to fiU up the poem. 

The firft and the tenth pafturals, whatever be de- 
termined of the refl:> are fufficient to place their au- 
thor above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
Callus difappointcd in his love^ is full of fuch fenti- 
rhencs as difappointcd love naturally produces 1 his 
wilhes are wild, his refcntment is tender, and his 
purpofes are inconllanc. In the genuine language 
of dcfpair, he fooths himfelf a-whilc with the pity 
that fhall be paid him after his death : 



Tamen cantahkih Arcadti^ tnquit^ 



Montihui kite Viftriy fJi Cttntan per it i 

Jrcadis. O mih't imml^m m$llltfr ojfa quiefcmtt^ 

Vejlra mi9\ oUmJiJi/lkla Meat amor a / 

■ Yet, O Arcadian fwains. 

Ye bcft artificers of foothing drains ? 

Tuiic your foft reeds, and teach your rocks my woeS| 

So (hall my (hade in fweeto- reft repofe, 

O that your birth and bu(incrs bad been mine ; 

To fi^ the flock, and prune the fpreading vine ? 

Waetok. 

Difcontentrd with his prefent condition, and de- 
firous to be any thing J>ut what he is, he wilhes 
himlclf one of the (hepherds. He then catches the 
iiica of rural tranquillity s but foon difcovers bow 
much happier he (hould bc in thcfc happy regions, 
with L)(6ris at his fide: 
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Hie geliJi fontes^ bic mollia prata^ Lycori: 
Hie nemus ; hie ipfo teeum eonfunurer gevo. 
Nune in/anus amor duri me Marti t in armisi 
Tela inter media^ atque adverfos detinet hoftes. 
Tu preetil a patria (nee Jit mibi eredere) tanium 
Mpinasi ah dura^ nivesj bf/rigore Rbeni 
Mejimfola vides. Ah tt ne frigora ladant ! 
Ah tihi ne ieneras glaeiesfeeet a/per a plantas f 

Here cooling fountains roll thro* flow'ry meads. 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads ; 

Here could I wear my carelefs life away. 

And in thy arms infenfibly decay. 

Inftead of that, me frantick love detains 

'Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains : 

While you*-and can my foul the tal# believe. 

Far from your country, lonely wandVing leave 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 

Seek the rough Alps where fnows eternal ihine. 

And joylefs borders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah ! may no cold e'er blaft my deareft maid, 

t^QX pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! Warton. 

He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in 
qucft of fomcthing that may folace or amufe him : 
he propofes happinefs to himfelf, firft in one fcene 
and then in another ; and at lafl: finds that nothing 
will fatisfy ; . 

Jam mqtii Hamadryades rurfum^ me earmina nobis 
Ipfa plaeent : ipft rurfum coneediti fyha. 
Non ilium noflri pojfunt mutari labores ; 
iJee Ji frigorihus mediis Hebrumque bibamus^ 
Seitboniafquf niver hyemis fubeamus aquofa : 
Neeji^ eum mcriens alta liber aret in ulmo^ 
Mthiopum verfemus oves fub Jidere Caneri^ 
Omnia vineit amtri it m^ 4edamus amori* 
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But now again no more the woodland maids. 
Nor paftoral fongt delight— Farewell, ye fluuks— 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 
Tho' loft in frozen deferts we (hould range $ 
Tho' we (houM drink where chilling Hcbrus flows» 
Kndure bleak winter's blafts, and Thracian fitowsj 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks fhould feed. 
Where the parched. elm declines his fickening heid^ 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams. 
Far from cool breezes and refrefhing ftreams. 
Love over all maintains refiftlefs fway. 
And let us love*s all -conquering power obey. 

Waatok, 

But notwitl)|;andiDg the excellence of the tenth 
piftoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to 
the Brft, which is equally natural and more diver- 
fiBed. The complaint of the ihepherd, who (aw 
his old companion ateafe in the (hade, while hinv- 
fclf was driving his little dock he knew not whi- 
ther, is fuch as, with variation of circumftances, 
mifcry always utters at the fight of profperity ; 

N$s patriajhiesj tS iulda Unqulmui arva i 

N$s patriamfugimui: tu^ Titjn^ Unius in umhrtf^ 

F^rmffam nfitfre iocet AmarylUia fjhau 

We leave our country's bounds, our much lov'd plains | 

We from our country ly, unhappy fwains I 

You, I'it'nts, in the groves at ieifure laid. 

Teach Amaryllis' name to every (hade. Waetov* 

His account of the difficulties of his journey^ 
gives a very tender image of paftoral diftrcfs ; 
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Em if ft captUm 



Pr§i€Hut ^ir ago : bmu eiiam vUc^ Tit^n^ duc9 : 
Hie intir denfas c$ryUs wi§ia nMmqui gemefUs^ 
Spim gregiSf ab / Jilia in nuda comuxa nlifuit. 

And lo ! fad partner of the general ool; 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 
While fcarcely this my leading hand fuftains, 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains ; 
For 'mid yon tangled hazels as we paft, , 

On the bare flints her haplels twin (he caft. 
The hopes and promife of my ruin'd fold f 

Waetok, 

The dcfcripion of yirgiPs happincfs in his little 
farm, combines almoft all the images of rural plea- 
furc ; and he, therefore, that can read it with indif- 
ference, has no fcnfc of paftoral poetry ; 

Fortunate fenex J ergo tua rura manebunty 
Et tibi magna fatis ; quamvis lapis omnia nuiuSj 
Limojoque palus obdmcat pafcuajuncoj 
Non infueta gravis tentabunt p^Uffla foetas^ 
Uu mala xncin^pecoris contagia hedent* 
Fortunate fenexy bis inter fiumina nota^ 
Et fontes faerosy frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc tibiy qu^ femper vicino ab limite fepes^ 
Hybbtis apibus flzrem depa/la faliSHy 
S^tpe levi fomnt/m fuadebit inire fujitrro* 
Hinc altdfub rupe canet Jrondator ad auras ; 
Nee tamen inter ea rauca^ tua cura^ palumbes^ 
Nee gemere a'eria eejfabit turtur ab ubno. 

Happy old man ! then ftill thy farms reftor'd. 
Enough for thee, (luill hlefs thy frugal board. 
What tho' rough ftones the naked foil o'erfpread. 
Or marfby bulruih rear its wat'ry head. 
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No foreign food tby tdeming ewes (hall foar. 
No touch €oatigtous fpread its infliiaice here. 
Happjr oM man ! here 'mid A' accuftomM ftreams 
And fiicred fprings you'll fhun the fcorching beams ; 
While fijfti yon wiUow-fence^ thy pafture*s bounds 
The bees that fuck their flow'ry ftores around. 
Shall fweetly mingle, with die whifpering boughs. 
Their lulling munnurs, and invite* repofe : 
While from fieep rocks the pniner's fong b heard ; 
Nor the foft*cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird. 
Mean while (hall cea(e to breathe her melting (hrain. 
Nor turtles from th* aerial elm to plain. Wa&tosi* 

It may be obferved^ that thefe two poems were 
produced by events that really happened^^ and may, 
therefore, be of ufe to prove*^ that we can always feel 
more than we can imagine, and that the moft artful 
fiftion mud give way to truth. 

I am^ S I R, 

Your humble fervant, 

^ DUBIUS. 
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Numb. 95* Tuesday, 03obcr 2, lyjj. 

■ Duldque OHimos ntvitati tenth* Orio. 

And ^th fwect novelty your foul detain* 



IT is often charged upon writers, that with all 
their pretenfions to genius and difcoveries, thef 
do little more than copy one another; and that 
compofitionf obtruded u|)on die world with the 
pomp of novelty, contain only tedious repetitions of 
common fentiments, or at beft exhibit a tranfpoii-' 
tion of known images, and give a new appearance 
to truth only by fome flight difference of drefs and 
decoration. 

The allegation of rcfcmbkncc between authors, is 
indifputably true; but the charge of plagiarifm, 
which is raifed upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readinefs. A coincidence of fentimenc may 
cafily happen without any communication, fince 
there are many occafions in which all rcafonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages have 
had the fame fentiments, becaufe they have in all 
ages had the fame objefts of ^culation ; the in* 
terefts and paflions, the virtues and vices of nlsui- 
kind, have been diverfified in different times, only 
by unefiential and cafual varieties; and we mull, 
therefore, expedk in the ♦orks of all thofe who at- 
tempt to dcfcribe thcm^ fuch a likenefs as we find in. 
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the pi6kurcs of the fame perfon drawn in different 
periods of his life. 

It is ncceffary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with pif^arifm, one of the moft reproack' 
ful, though, perhaps, not the moft atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the fubjed on which he treats Ihould 
be carefully confidcred. We do not wonder, that 
hiftorians, relating the fame fads, agree in their 
narration ; or that authors, delivering the elements 
of fcience, advance the fame theorems, and lay 
down the fame definitions: yet it is not whollf 
without ufe to mankind, that books are muldplied^ 
and that different authors lay out their laboura oa 
the fiune fubjeAi for tMte will alwl^s be ibme 
reafoa why one fliould on particular occafions, or 
to particular perfoost be preferable to another i 
ibme will be clear where others are obfcure, ibme 
will pleal^ by their ftyle and others by their mc« 
thod, fome by their embellifhments and othert by 
their fimplicity^ ibme by clofeneli and ethers by 
diffuGon. 

The fame indulgence is to be ihewn to the 
writers of morality : right and wrong are inunu** 
uble ; and thofe, therefore, who teach us to dif« 
tinguiih them, if they all teach us right, muft 
agree with one anotber. The relations of focial 
life, and the duties refulting from them, muft be 
the fame at all time|and in all nations : fome pettf 
diffifreflces may be, indeed, produced, by fomu of 
government or arbitrary cuftoms ; but the general 
dodrine can receive no iteration. 

Yet it is not to be defired, that morality Ihould 
be coniUlered as interdiftcd to all future writers : 
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men will always be tempted to deviate frbm their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them j and a new book often feizes the atten- 
tion of the publick, without any other. claim than 
that it is new. There is likewife in compofition» 
as in other things, a perpetual viciflfitude of fafhion^ 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expofe it to 
Dcgleft ; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
difcern the tafte of his contemporaries, and (kill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to dc- 
fcrvc well of nriankind, by conveying inftruftion to 
them in a grateful vehicle. 

There arc likewife many modes of compofition^ 
by which a moralift may deferve the name of an 
original writer: he may familiarife his fyftem by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or fub^ 
tilize it into a feries of fyllogiftic. arguments : he 
may enforce his doftrinc by ferioufnefs and folem- 
nityj or enliven it by fprightlinels and gaiety s he 
may deliver his fentiments in naked precepts, or 
illuftrate them by hiftorical examples ; he may de- 
tain the ftudious by the artful concatenation of a 
continued difcourfc, or relieve the bufy by fhort 
ftriftures, and unconnefted eflays. 

To excel in any of thefe forms of writing, will 
require a particular cultivation of the genius ; who- 
ever can attain to excellence, will be certain to en- 
gage a fet of readers, whom no other method would 
have equally allured ; and he that communicates 
truth with fuccefs, mud be numbered among the 
firft beocfa£tors to mankind. 

The 
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The fame obfcrvation may be extended likewift 
to the paffions : their influence is uni/brmj and their 
cfFe&s nearly the fame in every human breaft; a 
man loves and hates, defires and avoids, exadly like 
his neighbours refentment and ambition, avariee 
and indolence, difcover themfelves by the fame 
fymptoms, in minds diftant a thoufand years from 
one another* 

Nothingj therefore, can be more unjuft, than to 
charge an author with plagiarifm, merely becaufehe 
afligns to every caufe its natural effedt ; and makes 
his perfonages a£b, as others in like circumftancea 
have always done. There are conceptions in wliich 
all men will agree, though each derives them from 
his own obfervation : whoever has been in love» 
will reprefent a lover impatient of every idea thic 
interrupts his meditations on his miftrefs, retiring 
to fhades and folitude, that he may mufe wichotic 
difturbance on his approaching bappinefs, or aflo- 
ciacing himfelf with fome friend that flatters hit 
paflfion, and talking away the hours of abfence 
opon his darling fubjedt. Whoever has been fo un- 
happy as to have felt the miferies of long-continued 
haired, will, without any af&ftance from ancient 
volumes, be able to relate how the paflions are kept 
in perpetual agitation, by the recolle£bion of injury 
and meditations of revenge ; how the blood boils at 
the name of the enemy, and life is worn away in 
contrivances of mifchief. 

Every other palTion is alike fimple and limited, if 

it be confidered only with regard to the breaft which 

it inhabits -, the anatomy of the mindj as that of 

6 the 
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%he body> muft perpetually exhibit the fame ap- 
]pearancess and though by the continued induftry 
of fucceflive inquirers, new movements will be from 
time CO time difcovcred, they can affect only the 
minuter parts^ and are commonly of more curiofity 
than importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are 
the writers of the prefent and future ages to attradt 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to 
obferve the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every 
generation with a pifturc of themfelves. Thus 
love is uniform^ but courtlhip is perpetually va- 
lying : the different arts of gallantry, which beauty 
)uis inQ>ired9 would of themfelves be fufficient to 
fill a volume ; fometimes balls and ferenades^ fome-^ 
times tournaments and adventures^ have been em- 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in another 
century have beea fenfible of fcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liflened only to jointures, 
and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all. times been eager of wealth and power; but 
thefe hopes have been gratified in fome countries 
by fupplicating the people^ and in others by flat-^ 
tering the prince : honour in fome ftates has been 
only the reward of military atchievements, in others 
it has been gained by noify turbulence and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form» as 
flie actuated the ufurer of Rmncy and the ftock- 
jobber of England i and idlenefs ijfelf, how little 
ibever inclined to the trouble of invention^ has 
been forced from tin)e to time to change its amufe- 

Vol, IX. G ments. 
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me Rt9, tnd contrive diflPtrrent methods of wetriii| 
out the day. 

Here then is the fund, ffom which thofe whS 
ftudy mankind may fill their compofitions With tA 
inexhauftible variety of images and tllufions : and 
he mud be confefTcd to look with little attention 
upon i'cenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot 
eatch fome of the figures before they arfc madi 
vulgar by reiterated defcripcions. 

It has been dlfcovered by Sir Ijaac Ne^ten^ that 
the diftinft and primogenial colours are only feven; 
but every eye can witncfs, that from various mi»- 
turcs, in various proportions, infinite diverfifica- 
tions of tints may be produceiU In like mannrrj 
the patTions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the buftie and eagernefs of 
the bufy crowds that fwarm upon the earth ; the 
piflTions, from whence ^arifc all the pleafurfs atld 
pains that we fee and hear of, if we analyfe the 
mind of man, arc very few ; but thofe few agitated 
and combinedj as CAtcrnal caufcs Ihall happen to 
operate, and modified by prevailing opinions and 
accidental caprices, m^ke fuch frequent alterations 
on the furface of lifr, that the fhow, while we art 
bufied in delineating it, vanifhcs from the view, 
and a new fct of obit-fts fucceed, doomed to the 
Lme Ihortnefs of duration with the former: thus 
curiofity may always find employment, and the bufy 
part of mankind will furnifh the contemplative with 
the materials of fpeculation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore^ that all topicks anf 

preoccupied^ is nothing more than the murmur of 

C ignorance 
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ignorance or idlenefi, by which fdfnc difcourage 
others and fomc thcmfelves : the mutability of man- 
kind will always furnilh writers with new images, 
and the loxuriancc of fancy may tlways embellifh 
rhcm with new decorations. 



Numb. 99. Tuesday, OSlgber 16, 1753. 

■I ^agnis tamen txeidit Aufis. OriD. 

But in the glorious entcrprize he dy*a. Addisok. 



•Tf T has always been the pradticc of mankind, to 
X judge of adbions by the event. The fame at- 
tempts, condufted ini the fame manner, but termi- 
nated by different fuccefs, produce difFefrent judg- 
ments: they who attain their wilhes, never want 
cclcbrators of their wifdom and their virtue; and 
they tliat mifcarry, are quickly difcovered to have 
i>een defective not only ^n mental but in moral qua- 
lities. The world will never be long without fomc 
good reafon to hate the unhappy : their real faults 
are immediately deteded i and if thofc are not fuf- 
ficient to fink them into infamy, an additional 
weight of calumny will be fuperadded : he that 
fails in his endeavours after wealth or power, will 
not long retain either honefty or courage. 

This fpecies of injuftice has fo long prevailed in 
ufiiverfal praftice, that it feenrw Ukewlfc t(^ Vwt\w- 
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fcSttd fpeculacion : fo few minds are able ^o Icparate 
the ideas of greatoefs and profperity, chat even Sir 
fni/iam ^emple has determined, " that he who can 
** dcfcrve the name of a hero, muft not only be vir- 
*' tuous but foitOnate/' 

By this unreafonable diftribution of praUe and 
blame, none have fuffcred oftncr than prc^e6lors» 
whofe rapidity of imagination and vaftnefs'of dc* 
fign raife fuch envy in their fcllow-moruls, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every, heart 
exults at their diftreffes : yet even a projeftor may 
gain favour by fuccefs ; and the tongue that was 
prepared to hifs, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudncfs of appliufe. 

When Coriolanusy in Sbake/feare^ defertedto^- 
Jidius, the Voljcian fcrvants at firft infulted him, 
even while he flood under the proteftion of the 
houfehold gods ; but whtn they faw that the projcft 
took effed, and the ftranger was feated at the head 
of the table» one of them very judicioufly obferves, 
•* that he always thought there was more in him 
«* than he could think." 

Machiavel has' juftly jyiimad verted on the dif- 
ferent notice taken by all fuccecding times, of the 
two great projectors Catiline and Csjar. Both 
formed the fame project, and intended to nuie 
themfclves to power, by fubverting the common- 
wealth: they purfued their defign, perhaps, with 
equal abilities, and with equal virtue \ but Catilim 
pcrilhed in the field, and C^tfar returned from Pbar* 
jalta with unlimited authority : and from that time, 
every nxinarch of the earth has thought himfelf 
honoured by a comparifon with C^tfr^ and Gi/j* 
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itMt has be«n never mentioned, but that his name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projeded the con- 
queff of Greece, and brought down the power of 
4fia againft it : but after the world had been filled 
with dpeftation arid terror, his army was beaten, 
his fleet was deftroyed, and Xerxes has been never 
mentioned without contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewife had her 
turn of giving birth toaprojeftor; who invading 
y(/la with a fmall army, went forward in fearch of 
adventures, and by his efcape from one danger, 
gained only more ralhnefs to rufh into another : he 
ftormed city after city, over-ran kingdom after 
kingdom, fought battles only for barren viftory, 
and invaded nations only that he might make his 
way through them to new invafions: but having 
been fortunate in the execution of his projeds, he 
died with the name of Alexander the Great. 

Thefe are, indeed, events of ancient times ; but 
human nature is always the fame, and every age 
will afford us inftances of publick cenfures influ- 
enced by events. The great bufincfs of the middle 
centuries, was the holy war ; which undoubtedly 
was a noble projeft, and was for a long time profe- 
cuted with a fpirit equal to that with which it had 
been contrived : but the ardour of the European 
heroes only hurried them to deftruftion ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and, when at laft gained, they could 
not keep them: their expeditions, therefore, have 
been the fcoflF of idlenefs and ignorance, their un- 
derftanding and their virtue have been equally vili- 
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fied» their coodud has beeo ridiculed^ and 
caulc has been defamed. 

When Cilumbus had engaged king FirSnamd in 
the difcovery of the other bemifphere, the failors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had fi^ 
little confidence in their commander, thlt after 
having been long at fea looking for coafts, which 
they expected never to find, they railed a general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to footh them into a pemiiflion to continue the 
fame courfe three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third day defcried land. Plad the impa* 
tiencc of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requefted, what had been his fate but to hvre 
come t»ck with the infamy of a vain projeAor, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to ufclcfs ex«. 
pences, and riikcd his life in ferking countries that 
had no exiftence ? how would thofe that had re* 
jelled his propofals, have triumphed in their acute* 
nefs ? and when would his name have been men- 
tioned, but with the makers of potable gold and 
malleable glafs ? 

The laft royal projectors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were CbarUs of Sweden and the 
Czjr of Mujcovy. Charles^ if any judgment may 
be formed of his defigns by his mealures and his 
enquiries, had purpofed firft to dethrone the Csiir» 
tocn to lead his army through pathlefs deiarts into 
Cl:na^ tiience to make his way by the fword through 
the whole circuit of jffia^ and by the conqueft of 
lurkfj to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this uiigluy (jrojed was crulhed at Pmltowsi and 
Ci^si'fs has fmce been confidcred as a madman by 

xVvaCc 



tboie powcrs9 who fen£ their amb^iTadors to foHcie 
his friencUhip^ and their generals ^' to Uarn under 
" him th? arc of ww*" 

The C^i^r found employment fufficiciit in his 
own doniiiuons, and amufed himfelf in digging 
CM^ls^ 9nd building cities ; murdering his fubje&s 
with iafu0erable fi»tiguc3i and tra^ifplanting na« 
tions from one corner of his dominions to another^, 
without regretting the thoufands that perifhed oa- 
the way : but he attained his end, he m^ade his peo^ 
pie formidable^ and is numbered by fame among 
U^ demi-gods. 

I am far froqi intending te vindicate the fsLtii- 
guinary proje^s of heroes and conquerors, and 
would wiih rather to diminiih the reputation of 
their fuccefs, than the infamy of their mifcarriages s 
for I cannot conceive, why he (hat has burnt cities, 
wafted nations^ and Qllcd the world with horror and 
ciefobtionj IboiUd be more kindly regarded by manr 
kind, than he that died in the rudiment^ of wicked-* 
nefs } why he that accomplifhed mifchief ihould be 
gloriousj 3Ad he that only endeavoy^^d it fbould be 
grimioaL I would wifli C^ar and Catiliru^ Xerxes 
%ad 4kxmdtr^ Qb^rUs and Pitir^ huddled together 
10 Qbicurity or deiteftation^ 

But there is another fpecies of projectors, to 
wkQfli I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whofe 
ends are generally laudable, and whofe labours are 
ifltfiocent; who are fearching out new powers of 
H^re^ Of contriving new works of art ; but who 
ar$ yet perljpcuted with inceflfant ot^oquy, and 
wKon the uaiverfal contempt with which they are 
fceatedy often df l^s from that fuccefs which their 
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induftry would obtain^ if it were permitted to aft 
without oppofition. 

They who find themfelves inclined to cenfurc 
new undertakings, only becaufc they are new> 
ihould confider, that the folly of projeftion is 
very feldom the folly of a fool ; it is commonly 
the ebullition of a capacious mind, crowded with 
variety of knowledge, and heated with intenfcnefs of 
thought 5 it proceeds often from the confcioufnefs of 
uncommon powers, from the confidence of thofe, who 
having already done much, are eafily perfuaded that 
they can do more. When Rowley had completed 
ihc orrery, he attempted the perpetual motion j 
ivhen Btyle had exhaufted the fecrets of vulgar che* 
jniftry, he turned his thoughts to the work of tranf^ 
mutation. 

A projeftor generally unites thofe qualities which 
Jiavc the faireft claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatncfs of dcfign : it was faid of Cait^ 
liney " immoderata, incredibilia, nimis aha femper 
«« cupiebat." Projeftors of all kinds agree in their 
intellefls, though they differ in their morals i thqr 
all fail by attempting things beyond their power, bjr 
defpiling vulgar attainments, and afpiritig to per* 
formances^ to which, perhaps, nature has not pro» 
portioned the force of nun : when they fail, there- 
fore, they fail not byidlenefs or timidity, but bf 
rafli adveofure and fruitlefs diligence* 

T t the attempts of fuch men will often mif- 

carry, ; may reafonably expeft; yet from fuch 

I id fuch only, arc we to hope for the cultivt- 

1 of thofe parts of nature which lie yet wafte, 

the invention of thofe arts which are yet 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, thcrc^ 
fore, univerfally difcouraged, art and difcovery can 
make no advances. Whatever is attempted withouc 
previous certainty of fuccefs, may be conlidered as 
a projeft, and amongft narrow minds may, there- 
fore, expofe its author to cenfure and contempt ; and 
if the liberty of laughing be once indulged, every 
man will laugh at what he does not underftand, 
rvery proje6k will be confidered as madnefs, and 
every great or new defign will be cenfured as a 
projeft. Men, unaccuflomed to reafon and rc- 
Icarches, think every enterprize impra&icable, which 
is extended beyond common efFcdts, or comprifes 
many intermediate operations. Many thafprefume 
to laugh at projectors, would conlider a flight 
through the air in a winged chariot, and the move- 
ment of a mighty engine by the fleam of water, as 
equally the dreams of mechanick lunacy $ and would 
hear, with equal negligence, of the union of the 
Tbames and Severn by a c^nal, and the fcheme of 
Alhufuerquey the viceroy of the Indies^ who in the 
rage of hoftility had contrived to make Egypt a bar- 
ren defart, by turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Thofc who have attempted much, have feldom 
failed to perform more than thofe who never deviate 
from the common roads of a&ion : many valuable 
preparations of chemiftry a^fe fuppofed to have rifen 
from unfuccefsful enquiries after the grand elixir : it 
is, therefore, juft to encourage thofe who endeavour 
CO enlarge the power of art, fince they often fu^ceed 
beyond ezpe&ation ; and when they fail, may fome- 
limca benefit the world even by their mifcarriages. 
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WIuiC in the condudl of our life appears 

80 well dcfign'd, fo luckily begun, 

B«t» when we have our wtih, wc wllh undone. Dicyde^« 
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S I R, 

1H A V £ been for maay years a trader in Lm^m^ 
My beginning was narrow, and my (lock {mall 1 
I was> therefore^ a long time brow -beaten aod de^ 
fpifed by thofe, who having more money ti^oiigbi 
chey had more merit than myiclf. 1 did not, how* 
ever, fuffcr my refentment to inlUgate mc to aof 
mean arts of fuppUnt^tion, nor my eagi^rnefa 9C 
riches to bpiray nie to any indire^ methods of gain % 
I pcrfiied my budnefs with inceflfant afliduity9 fup- 
ported by the hope of being one day richer than 
thofe who contended me ; and had, upon every an* 
nual review of my bpolip9 the facisfadion of liadiag 
my fortune increaied beyond my ei^pedation. 

In a few years my induftry and probity were fuUf 
rcco9peA(fd» my wealth was really greats and mf 
fcpuutioft lor wealth ftill greater. I had largt 
waichoiiffs crowded with goods, and coofiderable 
funu in the publick funds % 1 was carefled upon the 

Excbanj^r 
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Exchange by the moft eminent merchants ; became 
the oracle of the common council 1 was folicitcd^to 
engage in all commercial undertakings ^ was flat-r. 
ttred with the hopes of becoming in a fliort time one • 
of the dire&ors of a wealthy company ; and, to 
complete ray mercantile honours^ enjoyed the ex- 
penfive happinefs of fining for flieriff. 

Riches, you know, eafily produce riches : whcf. 
I had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no 
longer any obftru£lion or oppofition to fear; new 
acquifitions were hourly brought within my reach, 
and I continued for fome years longer to heap thou« 
fands upon thoufands. 

At laft I refolved to complete the circle of a ci- 
tizen's profperity by the purchafe of an eftatein the 
country, and to clofe my life in retl^cment. From 
the hour that this delign entered my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day 
iDore oppreffive, and perfuaded myfclf that I was 
no longer equal to perpetiSal attention, and that my 
health would foon be deftroyed by the torment and 
diftradioa of extenfive bufinefs. I could image to 
royfelf no happinefs^ but in vacant jollity, and un- 
interrupted leifure; nor entertain my friend* with 
any other topick, than the vexation and uncertainty 
of trade, and the happinefs of rural privacy. 

put notwithftanding thefe declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myfelf to the thoughts of 
ccafing to get HU>ney ; and though I was every day 
enquiring for a purchafe, I foi^nd fome j-eafolf for 
rejedtng all that were offered me j and, indeed, had 
accumulated fo many beauties and conveniences in 
n}y idea of the fpot^ where I was finally to be 
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^=*PPy» ^^^^^ perhaps, the world might have been 
travelled over, without difcovery of a place which 
would not have been defective in fome particular. 

Thus I went on ftill talking of retirement, and 
ftill refufing to retire ; my friends began to laugh at 
my delays, and I grew afhamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations ; an eftate was at length pur- 
diafed, I transferred my ftock to a pnxlent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the country, and commenced lord of a fpacious 
manor. 

Here for fome time I found happinefs equal tm 
my expectation. I reformed the old houfe according 
to the advice of the bed architeds, I threw down 
the walls of the garden, and inclofed it with palli* 
fades, planted long avenues of trees, filled a green- 
houfe with exotick plants, dug a new canal, and 
threw the earth into the old moat. 

The fame of thefe expenfive improvements 
brought in all the country to fee the Ihcw. I en- 
tertained my vifitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, fheued them my apartments, 
laid before them jphn% for new decorations, and 
was gratified by the wonder of fome and the envy 
of others. 

I was envied ; but how little can one man judge 
of the condition of another ? The time was now 
coming, in which affluence and fplendor could no 
longy make me pleafed with myfdf. I had built 
call the imagination of the archite<5t was exhaufted ;- 
I had Ided one convenience to another, till I knew 
: lat more to wifh or to defign ; I had laid ouc 
^vdcns, planted my park, and completed mf 
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ipiratcr-works ; and what now remained to be done ? 
what3 but to look up to turrets, of which when 
they were once raifed I had no farther ufe, to range 
over apartments where time was tarniftiing the fur- 
niture, to (land by the cafcade of which I fcarcely 
now perceived the found, and to watch the growth 
of woods that muft give their fliadc to a diftant ge- 
neration. 

In this gloomy inaftivity, is every day begun and 
ended : the happinefs that I have been fo long pro- 
curing is now at an end, becaufe- it has been pro- 
cured ; I wander from room to room till I am weary 
of myfelf ; I ride out to a neighbourimg hill rn the 
centre of my eftate, from whence all my lands lie 
in profpeft round me ; I fee nothing that I have not 
fcen before, ^nd return home difappointed, thopgh 
I knew that I had nothing to expeft. 

In my happy days of bufinefs I had been accuf- 
tomed to rife early in the morning; and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night came fo foon 
upon m9i and obliged me for a few hours to (hut out 
afflueoce-And profpcrity. I now fcldom fee the ri- 
fing fun, but to " tell him," with the fallen angel, 
*' how I hate his beams." I awake from fleep as to 
languor or imprifonment, andihave no employmeftt 
for the (irft hour but to confider by what art; I (hall 
rid myfelf of the fccond. , I protraft the breakfa(t 
as long as I can, becaufe when it is ended | have no 
call for my attention, till I can^with fome degrc^ of 
decency grow impatient for my dinner. 'If I could 
dine all my life, I (hould be Kappy ; I eat not be^ 
caufe I am hungry, but becf ufe I am idle : but, alas ! 
c)ie time ijuickly comes when I can cat no loiv^^x % 
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and fo ill does my conftitution fecond my indina^ 
tioDy that I cannot bear ftrong liquors : fcren hour! 
muft then be endured before 1 (hall fup ; but fupper 
comes It laft, the more welcome as it is in a (hort 
time fucceedcd by fleep. 

Such, Mr, Adventurer^ is the happlnefs, the hope 
(if which feduced me from the duties and pleafures 
of a mercantile life.. I (hall be told by thofe who 
read my narrative, that there are many means of in- 
nocent amufement, and many fchemes of ufeful 
employment, which I do not appear ever to have 
known ; and that nature and art have provided plea- 
fures, by which, without the drudgery of fettled 
bufinefs, the adive may be engaged, the folitary 
foothed, and the focial entertained. ^ , 

Thefc arts, Sir, I have tried. When firft I took 
pofTcflion of my eftate, in conformity to the tafte of 
my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs and my ftable with horfes ^ but a 
little experience Ihewed me, that thefc inftruments 
of rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. 
I never (hot but to mifs the mark, and, \o confefs 
the«truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. I 
could difcover no mufick in the cry of the dogs, 
por could diveft mffelf of pity for the animal 
whofe peaceful and inoftcnfive life was facrificed to 
our fport. I was not, iqdecd, always at leifure to 
fefleft upon her danger; for my horfe, who had 
beM bred to the chaee, did not always regard my 
choite either of fpeed or way, but leaped hedges and 
diiches at his own difcretion, and hurried me along 
th the dogs, to the gitat diverfion of my brother 
fineiu His cagemefs of perfuit once incited 
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Wm to fwim a rircr ; and I had leifunc to ttfolve iri 
the water, that I would ntvet hazard my life again 
for the deftruftion of a hare. 

I then ordered books to be pfocufed, and by the 
dircftion of the vicar had in a few weeks a clofct 
elegantly ftirtiifhed. Tou will, perhaps, be fbfr- 
i»riied when I fliill tell you, that when once I had 
ranged therti according to their fizes, and piled 
them up in regular gradations, I had received all 
the pleafurc which they could gire me. I am not 
Mbic to excite in myfclf any curiofity after events 
which hav6 been long pafled, and in which I can, 
therefore, have no intcreft: I am utterly uncon- 
cerned to know whether Tully or Demoftbenes ex- 
celled in oratory, whether Hannibal loft Italy by his 
own negligence or the corruption of his countrymen. 
I hare no fkill in controverdal learning, nor can 
conceive why fo many volumes fhould have been 
written upon queftions, which I have lived fo long 
and fo happily without underitanding. I once re- 
folved to go through the volumes relating to the 
office of juftice of the peace, but found them fo 
crabbed and intricate, that in lefs than a month I 
deiifted in defpair, and refolved to fupply my deB- 
ciences by paying a competeiit falary to a fkilful 
clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, and for 
Ibme time kept up a conftant intercourfc pf vifits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though they 
arc eaGly brought abotit me by bettef wine than 
they can find at any other houfe, I am not much re- 
lieved by their converfation ; they have no (kill in 
fpnunerce or the ftocks, and 1 have no kuo^l^d^ 
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of the hiftory of families or the fafUons of 
country s fo that when the firft civilities are over^i* 
they ufually talk to one another^ and I am left alonoB: 
in the midft of the company. Though I cannot 
drink myfelfj I am obliged to encourage the circu— - 
lation of the glafs i their mirth grows more lurbu— ^ 
lent and obftreperous i and before their merrimeos^r 
is at an end, I am tick with difguft, a^d, perhaps^ 
reproached with my fobricty, or by fome fly infiouft* 
tions infulted as a cit. 

Such^ Mr. Adventurer^ is the life to which I tot 
condemned by a foolifli endeavour to be happy bjr 
imitation ; fuch is the happinefs to which I pdeafed 
my felf with approaching, and which I confidered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours* I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulnefs, in expeAation oC* 
the happy hour in which I might be idle; the pri« 
vilc^c of idlenefs is attained, but has not brought 
with it the blefllog of tranquillity. 

I am^ 

Yours, &c. 

Mercator* 
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■ ^uh judict Us ift» Ho R. 

And of their vain dii^utings find no end. Fr av ci s. 

IT has been fometimcs afked by thole. Who find 
the appearance of wifdom more cafily attained 
^y queftions than folutions, how it comes to pafs, 
tfaat the world is divided by fuch difference of opi- 
nion ; and why men, equally reafonable, and equal- 
ly lovers of truth, do not always think in the fame 
Onanner ? . 

With regard to (imple propolitions, where the 
^^crms arc underftood, and the whole fubjeft is com* 
prehcnded at once, there is fuch an uniformity of 
fentiment among all human beings> that, for many 
ages, a very numerous fet of notions were fuppofed 
to be innate, or neceffarily co-exiftent with the 
faculty of reafon t it being imagined, that univerfal 
agreement could proceed only from the invariable 
difbates of the univerfal parent. 

In queftions difFufc and compounded, this fimila- 
lity of determination is no longer to be expefted. 
^At our firft fally into the intelleftual world, we all 
march together along one ftraight and open road \ 
but as we proceed further, and wider profpeds open 
to our view, every eye fixes upon a different fccne^ 
we divide into various paths, and, as we move for* 
ward, are ftiU at a greater diftance from each other* 
Vol, IX. H K\ 
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As a queftion becomes more complicated and in' 
volved, and extends to a greater number of rela- 
tions, difagreement of opinion will always be muki-- 
pKed ; not becaufe we are irrational^ but bccaufe 
are finite beings, furnifhed with different kinds ol 
knowledge, exerting different degrees of muentioiij^ 
one difcorering confequences which efcape anocher^ 
none taking in the whole concatenation of caufes 
and effcds) and moft comprehending but a Tcrj. 
fmall part, each comparing what he obferves with a 
different criterion, and each referring it to a dificftoC 
purpofe. 

Where, then, is the wonder9 that thejr who |be 
only a fmall part, (hould judge erroneoufly of thft 
whole? or that they, who fee different and dit^ 
fimilar parts^ Ihould judge differently from Mch 
other? 

Whatever has various refpects^ mud have varksus 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or ddbnnity} 
thus, the gardener tears up as a wecd^ the plant 
which the phyfician gathers as a medicine; and ^ a 
«« general,** fays Sir Ken^Im Digiy, " will look with 
*^ pleafure over a plain, as a fit place on which the 
•< fate of empires might be decided in battle9 which 
^ the farmer will dcfpife as bleak and barren, nei* 
''. thcr fruitful of pafturagCi nor fit for tillage/' 

Two men examining the fame quellion proceed 
commonly like the phylician and gardener in fclcd- 
iog herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the 
plain; they bring minds impreflfed with different no* 
I nsj and dircft their inqu'u*ies to diiicreni ends a 
f f m, therefore, contrary condufioos^ and each 
at the other a abfurdity* 

Wc 
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Wc have Icfs TC^on to be furprifed or offended 
^-htn we find others differ from us in opinion^ be* 
suife wc very often diSer from ourfelves.^ How 
»£tea we alter our minds^ we do hot always renurk ; 
feccaufe Ac change is fometimes nlade imperceptibly 
bod gradually* ,and the laft convidion effaces all 
ncmory of the former t yet every man, accuftomed 
locti tiioeM time to take a furirey of his own notions, 
rill by a flight retrofpeftion be able to difcover, that 
lis oiiod ha^ fuffcred many revolutions; that the 
ame thip|;s have in the fev.eral ^arts of his life been 
:ondemned and approved^ purfued and (hunned: 
uid that on many occaGons, even when his pra&ice 
^ been fteady, his mind has been wavering/ and 
he has perfifted in a fcheme of adion, rather be- 
cauie he feared the cenfurc of incohftancy, than 
becaufe he was always pleafed with his own choice* 

Of the different faces (hewn by the fame obje^ls 
as they are viewed on oppofite fides, and of thexlif- 
ferent inclinations which they muft conftantly raifc 
in bim that contemplates them, a more ftriking ex- 
ample cannot eafily be found than two Greek epi- 
granunatifts will afford us in their accounts of hu- 
man life, which I fliall lay before the reader in 
EMgl^ profe. 

Ptlfidifpus^ acomickpoet, utters this complaint: 
*^ Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
*^ tp pafs? In publick affemblies are deluites and 
» iroubkfome affairs i domeftic privacies are 
*' 'haunted with anxieties; in the country is labour; 
**onthei^is tcrrpr: inaforeigplaod, he that has 
«^ ouNiqr «uft live in fca^^ he that wanu it muft 
<^ piM 10 diftreis; ai^e you married? jwx arc 
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** troubled with fufpicions; arc you (ingle? yoiK 
*' languiih in folitude; children occafion toil, inA 
^^ a childlefs life is a (lace of deftitution ; the tim^ 
*' of youth is a time of folly, and gray hairs ar^ 
'^ loaded with infirmity. This choice only, there — 
** fore, can be made^ either never to receive beings 
" or immediately to lofe it/* 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeft, which Pf/f— 
di^Ms has laid before us. But we are not to ic— 
quiefce too haftily in his determination againft tb^ 
value of exiftertce: for Metrodcrus^ a philoTopher of 
Atbinsy has (hewn, that life has pleafures as well as 
paiQS; and having exhibited the prefent (late of man 
in brighter colours, draws, with equal appearance of 
reafbn, a contrary concIuHon. 

'^ You may pafs well through any of the paths of 
'^ life. In publick alTemblies are honours and tranf- 
*' adlions of wifdom; in domeftick privacy, isftill- 
" nefs and quiet; in the country arc the beauties of 
*^ nature; on the fea is the hope of gain; in a 
•* foreign land, he that is rich is honoured, he that 
** is poor may keep his poverty fccret i are you mar* 
** ricd ? you have a cheerful houfe j are you lingle ? 
** you arc unincumbered ; children are objeds of 
•* aifcftion, to be without children is to be without 
** care; the time of youth is the time of vigour, and 
*« gray hairs are made venerable by piety. It will^ 
** therefore, never be a wife man's choice, either not 
•' to obt.iin exidencc, or to lofe it; for every ftate 
«• of life has its felicity.'* 

Jn t\\Q\c epigrams are included moft of the 
quell ions which have engaged the fpeculatiens of 
the rn9 Hirers after happincfs i and though they will 
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not much affift our determioations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by Ihewing that 
^o abfolute determinatioo ever can be formed. 

Whether a publick ftation, or private life be de- 

rirable, has always been debated. We fee here both 

^lie allurements and difcouragements of civil em^ 

^loyments : on one fide there is trouble, on the other 

lionour ; the management of affairs is vexatious and 

difficult, but it is the only duty in which wifdom 

can be confpicuoufly difplayed : it muft then ftill be 

left to every man to choofe either eafc or glory -, nor 

can any general precept be given, fince no man can 

be happy by the prefcription of another. 

Thus, what is faid of children by PofidippuSj '^ that 
" they are occafions of fatigue," and by Meirodorus^ 
** that they are objects of affeftion," is equally 
certain i but whether they will give moft pain or 
pleafure, muft depend on their future coodud and 
difpofitions, on many caufes over which the parens 
can have little influence: there is, therefore, room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and defire muft 
be proportioned to the hope or fear that fhall happen 
to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are always 
likely to remain with regard to queftions, wherein 
wc have moft intereft, and which every day affords 
us frefh opportunity to examine : we may examine, 
indeed, but we never can decide, becaufe our facul- 
ties arc unequal to the fubjeft : we fee a little, and 
form an opinion ; we fee more, and change it. 

This inconftancy and unfteadinefs, to which wc 
muft fo often find ourfelves liable, ought certainly. 
CO teach us moderation and forbeai >'*'' *'^ ivd9 

H3 
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thofe who cannot iccomnodate thcmfelvcs to our 
jentiments : if the/ are dccenred, we hare no right 
to attribute their miftake to obftinaey or oeg}igtnce» 
becaufe we likewife haYe been nrufttkeoi we maf, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion} and what 
excufc (hall we be able to find for averfion and 
maVignity conceived ag^inft him, whom we (hall then 
(ind to have committed no fault, and who offended 
us only by refudng to follow us into error? 

It may likewife contribute to foften that refent* 
nx'^nt which pride naturally raifes againft oppofitiont 
if we con(ider, that he who differs frotn us, does not 
always contradict us; he has one view of an objed^ 
and we have another; each defcribcs what he fees 
with equ^ fidelity, and each regulates his fteps by 
his own eyes: one man. with PofiUppuSf looks oq 

^celibacy as a ftate of gloomy folitude, without ^ 
|NUtner io joy or a comforter in forrow; the other 
confidcra it^ with Meirodorus, as a ftate free froni 
incumbra^cfSt in which a man is at liberty to choofo 
his own gratifications, to remove from place to place 
in queft of pleafure, and to think of nothing buc 
merriment and divcrfion: full of thefe notions one 
haftens to choofe a wife, and the other laughs at 

^ Mis ni(hne(st or pities his ignorance; yet it is pofldble 
that each is rights but that each is right only foe 
hhnfelf. 

, Life is not the objeft of fcience: we fee a little^ 
ver>' little ; and what is beyond we only can conjee* 
turc. If we enquire of thofe who have gone before 
us, we receive fmall latisfa£tion i fume have travelled 
life without obftrvation, and fome willingly miOead 
us« The only thought^ therefore^ on which we caa 
S tevol< 
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Ttpok with comfort, is that which prcfents to us thc^ 
cttie of Providence, whofe eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under WhoTe dire£bion all involuntary 
errors will terminate in happinefs. 
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Vohh, turn [fimul occidit hrevh lux, 

Hex ejt ftrpetM una dormiindm. Ck\Vht}f%p 

When once the fhort-Uv'd mortal dieSa 

A mght eternal feals his eyes. Adoisoh. 

IT may have been obferved by every wader, that 
there are certain topicks which ney6r are exhaufted» 
Of fome images and fentiments the Aiind ,of man 
may be faid to be enamoured ; it meets them, how- 
ever often they occur, with the fame ardour which 
pL lover feels at the fight of his miftrtis^ and part^ 
fyfCti them with the fame regret when they can no 
lOkiger be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many defcriptions which the poetA 
hJk^c tranfcribed from e^ch other, and thieir fuccdTors 
Witt pit>bably copy to the end of time ; which will 
cobtiAue to engage, or, as th6 French term it, to 
flatter the inriaginationi as long a$ human naturb 
fcall remain the fame. 

When a poet mentions the fpring, we know that 
^t tephyrs are about to whifpcr, that the groves 
ttfc to recover their verdure, the linnets t6 warble 
^^ their notes of love, and the flocks and herd$ 

H 4 ^^ 
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to friflc over vales painted with Bowers : yct» who i^B 
there fo infenfible of the beauties of nature, fo lit 
delighted . with the renovation of the world, 
not to feel his heart bound at the mention of 
fpring ? 

When night overfhadows a romantick fcene, all i^ 
ftillnefs, filence, and quiet -, the poets of the giutc — . 
ceafe their melody, the moon towers over the worl(K. 
in gentle majefty, men forget their labours and thcir^ 
cares, and every paflfion and purfuit is for a whil^ 
fufpended. All thi$ we know already, yet we hear ic 
repeated without wearinefs -, becauie fuch is general^ 
ly the life of man, that he is plealcd to think on tho 
time when he (hall paufc from a knfe of hi^ condU 
tion. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert^ 
ve know that we ihall find what we have already 
feen, a limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a 
bank divcrfified with flowers, a green arch that ex- 
cliiucs the fun, and a natural grot lludcd with myr* 
ties ; yet who^an forbear to enter the pleafuig gloom, 
to enjoy coolnefs and privacy, and gratify himfclf 
once more by fccnes with which nature has formed 
liim to be delighted? 

Many moral fentiments likewife are fo adapted to 
our ftate, that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom lead without exciting a 
gentle emotion in the mind : fuch is the comparifon 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaj^s, every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the infpired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times : yet this compari* 
fpn muft always pleafe, bccaufe every heart feels 

iu 
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i^^ juftnefs, and every hour confirms it by ex- 
sti>nple. 

Such, likewifc, is the precept that diredU us to 
^ le the prcfent hour, and refer nothing to a diftant 
^i me, which we are uncertain whether we fhall reach: 
^liis every moralift may venture to inculcate, be- 
^^aufe it will always be approved, and becaufe it is 
•always forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by ar- 
^;uments more powerful than the difTertatioos of 
xnoralifts : we fee men pleafing themfelves with 
'future happinefs, fixing a certain hour for the com- 
pletion of their wilhes, and perifhing fome at a 
greater and fome at a lefs diftance from the happy 
rime i all complaining of their difappointmcnts, and 
lamenting that they had fuffcred the years which 
Heaven allowed them, to pafs without improvement, 
and deferred the principal purpofe of their lives to 
jhc time when life itfclf was to forfake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
cafualties and dangers which befet the life of man, 
we (hall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
pinefs or wifdom; but it is likely, that whatever 
poifr hinders us from doing that which our reafon 
and confcience declare neceflary to be done, will 
equally obftrud us in times to come. It is eafy 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet 
cxifting, to ple^ itfelf with fcenes of unmingled 
felicity, or plan oup CQUffes of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real life infeparably united; 
habits grow ftronger by indulgence ; and reafon 
lofes her dignity, in proportion as fhe has oftener 
yielded tp temptation ; •* he that cannot live well 
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'' to-day/* fays AartisI, '' will be kfs qoiliacdio 
•' live well to-morrow." 

Of the uncertainty of rrery human good) every 
human being feems to be convinced} yet this unmw 
taincy is voluntarily inereafed by unneceflfary ddty, 
whether we rcfped external caufes^ or confider ik 
nature of our own minds. He that now feels a de* 
£re to do right, ^nd wi(hes to regulate his life w> 
cording to his reafon, is not fure that» at any (mure 
tinneaflSgnable, he fhall be able to rekindle die feme 
ardour s l)e that has now an opportunity ofitred him 
of breaking loofe from vice and follyi cannot know^ 
but that he fhall hereafter be more entangled, anl 
ftruggle for freedom without obtaining it. 

We are fo unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own difadvantage» that we will always imagine th^ 
pcrfpicacity of our judgment and the ftrrngth of our 
refolution more likely to incrcafp than to grow left 
by time; and, therefore, conclude^ that the will c6 
purlue laudable purpofes, will be always feconded by 
the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating 
the ftrcngth of our faculties, we cannot doubt cht 
uncertainty of that life in which they muft be cnv 
ployed : we fee every day the unexpeded death of 
our friends and our enemies, we fee new grave* 
hourly opened for men older and younger than our- 
fclvcs, for the cautious and the car^efs, the diflolotft 
and the temperate, for men who like us were pro- 
viding to enjoy or improve hours now irreverfiUf 
cut off; we Are all this, and )Tt, ioftead of livings 
let year glide after year in prep.^.rations to live. 

Meit 
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Men arc fo frequently cut off in the midft of their 
proje&ions, that fudden death caufes little enK>ti6i|i 
ia them tbsit behoM it» unlefs it be imprc0ed qpoi| 
the attehiion by uncommon circumllances. I, like 
CTcry other man, haye outlived multitudes, have frci^ 
iNnbicion (ink ih its triumphs, and beauty perilh ii| 
its bk>oms but haye been fcl^om fo much affcded a$ 
by the fate of Euryalus^ whom 1 lately loft as I bc^ 
gan to love him. 

Euryaims h^ for fome time flourifhed in a lucrative 
profeflion s but having fuffered his imagination to be 
&it4 by an unextinguifhable curiofity, he grew weary 
of the fame dull round of life, relblved to harafs 
himfiblf no longer witli the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quit his bufinefs and his profit, and 
n^ for a few years the pleafures of travel. His 
frienda heard him proclaim his refolurion without 
fiilpediog that he intended to purfue it ; but he was 
cenAut tm his purpofe, and with great expedition 
clofied his accounts and fold hi3 moveables, pafTed a 
few days in bidding farewel to his companions, and 
with all the eagernefs of romantick chivalry croffed 
the lea in fearch of happinefs. Whatever place was 
reaowned in ancient or modern hiftory, whatever 
region art or nature had diftinguiihed, he determined 
to vifit : full of defign and hope he landed oi the 
continent^ his friends expeded accounts from him 
of the new fccnes that opened in his progrefs, buc 
were informed in a few days that Euryalus was 
dead* 

Such was the end o(EuryaJus. He is entered tha; 
ftate^ whence none ever (hall return ; and can now 
fKily benefit his fricqds, by reiiiaioing in their me- 
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mories a permanent and efficacious inftance of the 
blindnefs of delire^ and the uncertainty of all ter* 
reftrial good. But^ perhaps, every man has like mc 
loft an EurjaluSj has known a friend die with hap* 
pinefs in his grafp^ and yet every man continues to 
think himfelf fecure of life, and defers to fomc fin 
turc time of leifure what he knows it will be fatal to 
have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other frailties in* 
herent in our nature s the deflre of deferring to ano- 
ther time^ what cannot be done without endurance 
of fome pain, or forbearance of fomc pleafure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or fuppreflcd; 
there will always be fomething that we ihall wifh to 
have finifhed, and be neverthclefs unwilling to 
begin : but againft this unwillingncfs it is our duty 
to (Iruggle, and every conqueft over our paflions 
will make way for an eafier conquefl; cuftom is 
equally forcible to bad and good ; nature will always 
be at variance with reaibn, but will rebel more feebly 
as (he is oftener fubdued. 

The common negleft of the prefent hour is more 
Ihameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
ftability of life, the weakcft undtrftanding never 
thinks wrong, though the ftrongcll otcrn omits to 
think juflly : reafon and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real ftatc ; but we refute toliften 
to their fuggeftions, becaufc we fed our hearts un- 
willing to obey them : but, furcly, noiliing is more 
unworthy of a reafonable being, than to fliut his eye^, 
when he fees the road which htr is commanded to 
travel^ ilut lie may deviate with fewer reproachct 
6 Kv^-T^ 
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from himfelf ; nor could any motive to tcnderncfs, 
except the confcioufnefs that we have all been guilty 
of the fame fault, difpofe us to pity thofc who thus 
coofign themfelves to voluntary ruin. 
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» ■ ^Sl*^ nonfecimus iff, 

t^ix ea nofira njoco^ OviD. 

The deeds of long defcended anccflors 

Arc tut \>j gracRof imputation ours« Drtden. 



THE evils infeparably annexed to the prefent 
condition of man, are fo numerous and af-* 
flidivej that it has bccti, from age to age, the talk 
of fome to bewail, and of others to folace them ; 
and he; therefore, will be in danger of feeing a com- 
•mon enemy, who ftiall attempt to depreciate the 
few pleafures and felicities which nature has al- 
lowed us. 

Tct I will confcfs, that I have fometimcs em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretenfions 
that are made to happinefs, by the fplendid and 
envied condition oif life 1 and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably fpent, when I have detected the 
impofture of counterfeit advantages, and found dif-- 
quiet lurking under falfe appearances of gaiety and 
greainels. 

1\ 
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It is aflcrtcd by a tragic peer, diac •* «ft 
'^ nemo nifi comparatus/' << no man k nHfirrable^ 
<^ but a» be is compared with others In^ipiqr diifl 
«< himfclf :" this pcrfition is notftriftly and philofe-> 
phically true. He might have faid^ with rigCMtiat 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miferablc; for fuch is the ftatc of diif 
world, that we Bnd in it abfoluce mifery^ but happt* 
nefs only comparative ; we may incur as much pain 
as we can pofTibly endure, though we caa ncrcr 
obtain as much happinefs as wc might poffibly 
enjoy. 

Yet it is certain likcwife, that many of our miferict 
are merely comparative: we are often rtiade unhappy, 
not by the prefence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome Hftitious good; of fomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which hat 
not in itfelf any power of gratification, and 4rhich 
neither reafon nor fancy would have pr smptc d 
us to wi(h^ did wc not fecHt in the poflefltoo ef 
others. 

For a mind difeafed with vain longings mfter wi» 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be pie^ 
fcribed, but an impartial enquiry into the teal worA 
of that which is fo ardently defired. It is well knows^ 
how much the mind, as well as the eye, is dececrcd 
by diftance i and, perhaps, it will be found, diac cf 
many imagined bleffinga it may be doubted, w hc A ci 
he that wants or poflRtflea them has nx>re reaibo to bi 
fatisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and loog extradion, -nm 
man, to whom nature has denied it, caa confer upott 
himfelf i and, therefore, it dcferves to be confideredl; 

whetlMT 
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whechtf the want of that which can never be gainedi 
may not eafily be endured. It is true, that if we 
cooflder the triumph and delight with which moft 
of thofe recount their anceftors who have anceftora 
to recount^ and the artifices by which fome who have 
t^fon to unexpeAed fortune endeavour to infert them«« 
felvM into an honourable ftemj we {hall be inclined 
10 hBCy that wifdom or virtue may be had by in* 
heriowccj or that all the excellencies of a line of 
progpoitprs are accumulated on their defcendant* 
Reafi^Di indeed, will foon inform us, that our e&i^ 
mKiOD of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead anceftors can have no influence but upon ima* 
giiutioni let it then be examined, whether one 
draun may not operate in the place of another; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, may 
not feoeive equal pleafure from the confcioufnefs of 
owing all to himfelf; whether he may not, with a 
littl^q^editation, ^ilnd it more honoiirable to found 
than 10 continue a family, and to gain dignity than 
traofinit it ; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his family, he does not likewife efcape 
the daiijger of being difgraced by their crimes ; and 
Yhothcr he that brings a new name into the world, 
ios not thc<x>nvenience of playing the game of life 
without a ftake, and opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lofe. 

There is another opinion concerning happinefs, 
which approaches much more nearly to tniverfality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reafon be 
difpuied. The preteofions to anceftral honours 
oiany of the fons of earth eafily fee to be iU-grounded ^ 
but all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 

rlchct^ 
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riches» and' to confider thofe as the minions of fer« 
tunc, who arc wealthy from their cradles, whofe 
cftate is " res non parta labore fed relida ;'* " the 
" acquifuion of another^ not of themfelves $*' and 
whom a father's induftry has difpenfed from a la- 
borious attention to arts or commerce^ and left at 
liberty to difpofe of life as fancy (hall diredb them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to 
difcern the bcH: ufe of timr , and refolute to praftife 
it; it might be granted, I think, without hcfitatioo, 
that total liberty would be a blefling; and that it 
would be defirable to be left at large to the ezercife 
of religious and focial duties, without the intemip* 
tion of importunate avocations. 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happincfs to one man may be to another 
the caufc of mifcry, we arc to confider, what ftatc k 
bed adapted to human nature in its prefent dc« 
generacy and frailty. And, furely, to far the giMter 
number it is highly expedient, that they (hould by 
fome fettled fchcmc of duties be refcued from the 
tyranny of caprice, that they (hould be driven on hj 
neceffity through the paths of life with their attention 
confined to a dated talk, that they may be lefs at lei* 
fure to deviate into mifchief at the call of folly. 

When we obferve the lives of thofe whom an ample 
inheritance has let loofe to their own diredion, what 
do we difcover that can excite our envy ? Their 
time fcems not to pafs with much applaufe from 
others, or fatisfadtion to themfelves : many fquandcr 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 
bauchery, and have no other ufe of money than to 
inflame their paflions^ and riot in a wide range of 

liceo* 
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licentioufnefs ; others, lefs criminal indeed, but, 
furely, not much to be praifcd, lie down to fleep, 
and rife up to trifle, arc employed every morning in 
finding expedients to rid themfclves of the day, 
chafe pleafure through all the places of publick re^ 
fort, fly from London to Batb and from Bath to 
LonJoHj without any other reafon for changing place, 
but chat they go in queft of company as idle and as 
vagrant as themfclves, always endeavouring to raifc 
ibme new dcfire that they may have fomcthing to 
purfuCi to rekindle fome hope which they know will 
be difappointed, changing one amufcment for ano- 
tlier which a few months will make equally infipid, 
or finking into languor and difeafe for want of 
Ibmeching to a6tuate their bodies or exhilarate their 
minds. 

Whoever has frequented thofe places, where idlers 
aflemble to efcape from folitude, knows that this is 
generally the ftate of the wealthy ; and from this (late 
it is no great hardftiip to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idlenefs: he that fliould be con- 
demned to lie torpid and motionlefs, " would fly for 
•* recreation," fays Soutb^ *^ to the mines and the 
** gallies ;" and it is well, when nature or fortune 
find employment for thofe, who would not have 
known how to procure it for themfclves. 

He, whofc mind is engaged by the acquifition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infi- 
pidity of indifference, and the tedioufnefs of ina^:- 
tivity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
thofe, who live lazily on the toil of others; for life 
affords no higher pleafure than that of furmounting 
difficulties, paflTing from one ftep of fuccefs to 

Vol, IX, I ^xv^'Octtx^ 
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another^ forming new wiflies, and (ecing ibftdk g;r»> 
tified. He that labours in any great or ^•"^•Hr 
undertaking! has his fatigues firft fupportcd by 
hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; be is al- 
ways moving to a certain end, and wben he has at* 
cained it, an end more diftant invites him to a new 
purfuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate; the wifcft fchemcs are broken by un- 
expedled accidents ; the moft conftant peHeverance 
fometimes toils through life without a recompence; 
but labour, though unfuccefsful, is more eligible 
than idlenefss he that profecutcs a lawful purpofe by 
lawful means, ads always with the approbation of 
his own reafon ; he is animated through the courfe 
of his endeavours by an expcdation which, thoog^ 
not certain, he knows to bcjuft; and is atlail com- 
forted in his difappointment, by the confcioufnels 
that he has not failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is moft happy which affords us 
moft opi>ortunities of gaining oiir own cftecm ; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however profpcrous, he con- 
tributed nothing, and wliich the vilcft and weakeft 
of the fprcies wotild have obtained by the fame 
ripjit, had he happened to be the fon of the fame 
laihcr. 

To ftrivc with diiTiculnos, and to conquer them, 
lb ihw- higlicft hjinan felicity ; t:ie next, is to ftrivc, 
and dt*r<rvc to conquer : but he whofe life has palFed 
without a conteil, and who can boaft nrirhcr fuccefs 
nor merit, can furvey himfelf only a:* a uLlcli filler 

of 
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of exiftencc ; and if he is Content with his own cha-^ 
radcr^ muft owe his fatisfadtion to infcnfibility. 

Thus it appears that the fatirift advifed rightly, 
when he direfted us to relSgn ourfelves to the hands 
of Heaven, and to leave to fuperior powers the dc* 
termination of our lot : 

Permittes ipjis expenJere NuminibuSj quid 
Conveniat nobis^ rehufque fit utile nejtrii : 
Cariof eft illis homo quamfibi. 

Intruft thy fortune to the powers above : 
' Leave them to manage for thee, and to granC 
What their unerring wifdom f^es thee want. 
In goodnefs as in greatnefs they excel : 
Ah ! that we lov*d ourfelves but half fo well,' 

Dryden. 

What ftate of life admits moft happinefs, is un- 
certain; but that uncertainty ought to reprefs the 
petulance df comparifon, and filence the murmura 
of difcontent» 
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thofe, who by ftudy, or appearance of ftudy, were 
flippofcd to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
the bufy part of mankind ; but in thefe enlightened 
days^ every man is qualified to inftruft every other 
man; and he that beats the anvil^ or guides the. 
plough, not content with fupplying corporal ne-- 
ceflities, amufes himfelf in the hours of leifure 
with providing intelhftual pleafurcs for his country- 
men. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints have been made by every generation : 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reaibn for believing, that 
the dogmatical legions of the prefent race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for fo 
widely is fpread the itch of literary praife, that aU 
moft every jman is an author, cither in ad or in pur- 
poic; has cither beftowed his favours on the pub- 
lick, or withholds them, that they may be more 
Icaibnably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the fword, was 
conlidered as configned by nature to the hands of 
cncn; the ladies contented themfelves with private. 
virtues and domeftick excellence; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was confidered as a kind of 
€xc^tric being, that deviated, however illuftrioufly, 
irom her due fphere of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
fianccd by imitation. But as the times pad are faid 
DO have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the 

I 3 bow 
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bow and wielded the battle*axe, formed encamp* 
ments and wafted nations { the revolution of yean 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the 
pen, who with the fpirit of their prcdecefibrs have 
fet mafculine tyranny at defiance, aflerted thdr 
claim to the regions of fcience, and (eem refiilftd to 
cohteft the ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, who are 
authors only in defirc, but have not yet attained die 
power of executing their intentions; whofe perform^ 
antes have not arrived at bulk lufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, however 
impatient of namelefs obfcurity, to folicit openly the 
afliftance of the printer. Among thefe arc the in- 
numerable correfpondents of publick papers, who 
are always offering afliftance which no man will re- 
ceive, and fuggcfting hints that arc never taken, and 
who complain )oudly of the perverfenels and arro- 
gance of authors, lanoent their infenfibility of their 
own intereft, and fill the coffee-houfes with dark 
ftorics of performances by eminent bands, which 
have been offered and rcjcftcd, 

To what caufe this univerfal eagernefs of writing 
can be properly afcribed, I have not yet been iU>l« 
to difcoyer. It is fai4> tha( every art is propagate4 
in proportion to the rewards conferred upon it; 4 
pofition froip which a ftraqgcr would naturally infer, 
that literature was now bleffed with patronage fai 
tranfcending the (randour or munificence of the 
Auguftine age, that the road to greatnefs was open 
10 none bqt authors, and that by writing alone richet 
^nd iionour were to be obtainecl* 

6 Phi 
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But fince it is true, that writers, like other conK 
petitors, arc very little difpofed to favour one 
another, it is not to be expected, that at a timCy 
when every man writes, any man will patronize; 
and, accordingly, there is not one that I can recol- 
lect at prefent, who profefles the lead regard for the 
votaries of fcience, invites the addreffes of learned 
men, or feems to hope for reputation from any pen 
but his own* 

The caufe, therefore, of this epidemical con- 
fpiracy for the deftrudtion of paper, muft remain a 
fecret: nor can I difcover, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the conftellations, or the intemperature 
of feafons: whether the long continuance of the. 
wind at any fingle point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peafants, our foldiers and traders, our 
men and women, all into wits, philofophers, and 
writer3. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to fcarch out 
the cure than the caufe of this intellectual malady $ 
and he would deferve well of his country, who, in- 
ftead of amufing himfelf with conjeftural fpecula- 
tions, ftiould find means of perfuading the peer to 
infpeA his fteward's accounts, or repair the rural 
manlion of his anceftors, who could replace the 
tradefman behind his counter, and fend back the 
farmer to the mattock and the flail* 

/ General irregularities are known in time to remedy 

themfelves. By the conftitution of ancient jEgypt^ 

the priefthood was continually increafing, till at 

kngth there was no people befide themfelves ; the 

I 4 eftabliQ^- 
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rftabliftiinent was then diiTolvcd, and the number of 
pricfts was reduced and limited. Thus among us, 
writers will^ perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambicion of writing 
mud neccflarily ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus gra- 
dually cfTccled, and the evil (hould be (lopped, if it 
be pofTible, before it rifes tO fo great a height, I 
could with that both fexes would fix their thoughts 
upon fome falutary confiderations, which might rc- 
prcfs their ardour for that reputation which not one 
of mamy thoufands is fated to obtain. 

Let It be deeply imprefled and frequently rccol- 
kdted, that he who h^s not obtained the proper 
cjualificarions of an author, can have no excufe for 
(he arrogance of writing, but the power of impart- 
ing to mankind fomething neceflary to be known. 
A man uneducated or unlettered may fomecimes ftarc 
ii ufv-ful tli«)ught, or make a lucky difcovery, or 
obtain by chance fome fecrct of nature, or fome in- 
telligence of fafts, of which the mod enlightened 
mind may be ignorant, and which it is better to re- 
veal, though by a rude and unfkilful communication, 
than to loi'e for ever by fupprefTing it. 

But few will bejuftified by this plea; for ot the 
innuiiicrablc books and pamphlets that have over- 
llciwc i tlie nation, fcarce one has made any addition 
to leal knowledge, or contained more than a tranf- 
polUion of common fentiments and a repetition of 
common phrafes. 

. It will be naturally inquired, when the man whc^ 
feels an inclinatign to writc^ may venture to fuppofe 

himfclf 
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himfelf properly qualified ; and, fince every man is 
inclined to think well of his own intelled, by what 
tcft he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
contempt or refentment of the publick. 

The firft qualification of a writer, is a perfeA 
knowledge of the fubjeft which he undertakes to 
treat i fince we cannot teach what we do not know^ 
nor can properly undertake to inftruft others while 
wc arc ourfelves in want of inftrudtion. The next 
requifite is, that he be mafter of the. languagie ia 
which he delivets his fentiments j if he treats of 
fciencc and demonftration, that he has atta|ped a 
ftylc clear, pure, nervous, and expreflive; if his 
topicks be probable and perfuafory, that he b« 
^le to recommend them by the fuperaddition of 
elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied didtion, and pour forth the mufick of modulated 
periods* 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man fhall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it 
may be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means ; he only can rationally pre- 
fume that he underftands a fubjeft, who has read 
and compared the writers tiiat have hitherto difcuffed 
it, familiarized their arguments to himfelf by long 
meditation, confiilted the foundations of different 
fyftems, and feparated truth from error by a rigorous 
examination. > 

In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe 
that he can cxprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, 
with perfpicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perufed the bed: authors, accurately noted their di« 
Tcriities of ftyle, diligently feWfftcd the bcft .modes 
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No 02211 n a f}jct39ncia2 or p^osbpbcr bf chai 
lit who knows tiur he xsBdaz^ia to write 
qudboos wiudi be liis ncirrr ih:d:sd, xnsr v: 
ooc brficarkm iktcrmxrx, t:^£i he is about 
waftc his owB tinie asd thai of his icadrr, ; 
cxpofe himitlf ID the dchiion of thoic whom 
afpifcs CO ioftnid : he that wirhou; forming his i 
yf the ttadj of the beft inodels, hafrcns to cbtr 
his oooq>ofitsons oo the pubiick, may be cm 
chat iphaterer hope or flattery* may fuggcft, 
fliall ihock the learned ear with barbarilms, 
cootribute, wherever his work fluU be rcceii 
to dm depravation of tafte and the corruptioa 
language. 
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Latius regneSf a*vid^im iiom^mdo 
Spiriium^ quam fi Lyhiam remotU 
Cadihusjungas, et uterqui Pttnut 

Ser<viat umh Ho&* 

By virtue's precepts to controul 

The thirfty cravings of the ibul, 

Js over wi4cr realms to reign 

Unenvied monarchy than if Spain 

You could to diftant L) bia join, 

^Tid both the Carthagcs were thine. Frahcu* 

^T 7 HEN Socrates was afkcd, '' which of 
irV ** mortal men was to be accounted neareft to 
^-* the^^^j in happinefs r" he anfwered, " that nun, 
** who is in want of the feweft things." 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to be guefied by his ' 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from wanC* 
which was to conftitute happinefs, he meant ampli- 
tude of poffeflions or contraftion of defirc* And, 
indeed, there is fo little difference between them^ 
that Alexander the Great confelTed the inhabitant of 
^ tub the next man to the mailer of the world 5 and • 
left a declaration to future ages, that if he was not 
Alexander he (hould wifti to be J)iogenes. 

Thefe two ftates, however, though they rcfcmblc 
each other in their confequence, differ widely with 
refpe& to the facility with which they may be at* 
42UQ$d. T^ make gre^t ^ccjuiiition) can happen to 
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very few; and in the uncertainty of human afFairs, 
•to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lofc what they already poflcfs by cndeavourm 
to make it rfiore ; fome will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It 
is therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a mor^ 
certain and eafy road to plenty ; every man may grofir 
rich by contrafting his wilhes, and by quiet ac- 
• quiefcencc in what has been given him fupply tiicr 
abfence of more. 

Yet fo far is almofl: every man ftom emulating th^ 
happinefs of the gods, by any other means than 
grafping at their power ; that it feems to be the greil. 
bufinef%of life to create wants as faft as they ard^ 
fathfied. It has been long obferved by moralifts, 
that every man fquandcrs or lofes a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores the 
(hortnefs: and it may be remarked with equal juft- 
ncfs, that though every man laments his own infuf* 
ficiency to his happingfs, and knows himfelf a nc- 
^i^eflitous and precarious being, inceflantly foiiciting 
the affiftance of others, and feeling wants which his 
own art or ftrength cannot fupply j yet there is no' 
nUn, who does not, by the fuperaddition of un- 
natural cares, render himfelf ftill more dependent ; * 
wh9 does not create an artificial poverty, and fufler 
himfelf to feel pain for the want of that, of which^ 
when it is gained, he can have no enjoyment. 

It mud, indeed, br allowed, that as we lofe part 
of our time becaofe it fteals away filent and invifible, 
and many an hour is paflTed before we recoiled that 
it is pairing; fo unnatural defu-es infinuate themfelves 
vnobfcrvcd into the miod| and we do not pcrcetvo 
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that they arc gaining upon us, till the pain which 
they give us awakens us to notice. No man is fuf- 
ficicntly vigilant to take account of every minute of 
his lift, or to watch every motion of his heart. 
Afluch of our time likewife is facriSced to cuftom ; 
^c trifle, becaufe we fee others trifle : in the fame 
JHanner we catch from example the contagion of 
dcfirc ; we fee all about us bufied in purfuit of ima- 
ginary good, and begin to bufl:Ie in the fame chace, 
l^ft greater activity ftiould triumph over us. 
. It is true, that to man, as a member'of fociety, 
Uiany things become ncceflary, which, perhaps, in 
jH^ftate of nature are fuperfluous; and that many 
ings, not abfolutely neceflary, are yet fo ufeful 
^nd convenient, that they cannot eafily be fpaftd» 
1 will make yet a more ample and liberal conceflion» 
In opulent ftates and regular governments, the tempt- 
ations to wealth and rank, and to the diftinftions 
diat follow them, are fuch as no force of underftand- 
ing finds it eafy to refifl:. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life difl:urbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and honour j by folici-^ 
'tude, which the world, whether juftly or not, con- 
fidered as important 5 I fliould fcarcely have had 
• courage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and 
forbearance. He that is engaged in a purfuit, in 
which all mankind profefs to be his rivals, is fup^ 
ported by the authority of all mankind in the pro- 
fccution of his defign, and will, therefore, fcarcely 
ftop to hear the leftures of a foHtary "philofopher. 
Nor am I certain, that the accumulation of honeft 
gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of juft 
honours always to be repreflcd. Whatever caa ea- 
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•blc the poffcflbr to confer aajr benefit upclh others, 
may be defired upon virtuous principles; mnd we 
ought not too raflily to accufe any man of intending 
to confine the influence of his acquifirions to him* 
felf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom Ihill 
we find among thofe that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tormenting hiinfelf 
with a wifh for fomething, of which all the pleafure 
and all the benefit will ceafe at the moment of at* 
tainment ? One man is beggaring his pofterity to 
build a houfe, which wh^n finiihed he never wiU 
inhabit; another is levelling mountains to opeo4i 
profped, whichy when he has once enjoyed it» hof 
can enjoy no more; another is painting cielings, 
carving wainfcot, and filling his apartments with 
coftly furnicure, only that feme neighbouring h^fe 
may not be richer or finer than his own. 

That fplendor and elegance are not defirable, I 
am not fo abftraftcd from life as to inculcate; but if 
we inquire clofcly into the reafon for which they arc 
cfleemed, we fliall find them valued principally as 
evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can (hews 
greater depravity of underflanding, than to delight 
in the (hew when the reality is wanting ; or voluo- , 
tarily to become poor, that ftrangcrs may for a time 
imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objedks and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
fleep by the want of a (hell particularly variegated ! 
who arc wafting their lives, in (Iratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not underftand ; 
who pine with envy at the flowers of another man's 

^^^^\tc \ 
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parterre 5 who hover like vultures round the owner 
of a foflU, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his 
death; and who would not much regret to fee a flreet 
in flames, if a box of medals might be fcattered in 
the tumult. • 

He that imagmes me to fpeak of thefe fagcs in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converied 
but little with the race of virtuofos. A flight ac- 
quaintance with their fludies, and a few vifits to oheir 
aflemblies, would inform him, that nothing is fo 
worthlefs^ but that prejudice and caprice can give it 
value ; nor any thing of fo little ufe, but that bf 
Wiulging an idle competition or unreafonable pride> 
m man may make it to himfelf one of the neceiTaries 
of Ufe. 

Defires like thcfc, I may furely, without incur- 
ring the cenfure of morofenefs, advife every man to 
r^el when they invade his mind ; or if he admits 
them, never to allow them any greater influence^ 
than is neceflary to give petty cmployi-nents the 
power of pleafing, and diverfify the day with flight 
amufements. 

#- An ardent wifli, whatever be its object, will al- 
ways be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we 
believe ourfelves to want, torments us not in pro- 
portion to its real value, but according to the efti- 
mation by which we have rated it in our own minds: 
in fome difcafes, the patient has been obfervcd to 
long for food, which fcarce anv extremity of hunger 
would in health have compelled him to fwallow ; but 
while his organs were thus depraved the cravli.g was 
irrefiftible, nor could any reft be obtained till it was 
appeafcd by compliance. Of the uny^ nature air 
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the irregular appetites of the mind; though they are 
often excited by trifles, thry are equally difquieiing 
with real wants : the Roma::, who wept at the death 
of his lamprey, felt ihc^ fame degree of forrow thac 
extorts tears on other occafions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
repreflfcd upon yet a higher confidcration; they mull 
be confidered as enemies not only to happinefs but to 
virtue. There arc men among thofc commonly 
reckoned the learned and the wife, who fpare no 
ftratagems to remove a competitor at an auction, 
who will fink the price of a rarity at the expencc of 
truth, and whom it is not fafe to truft alone in a 
library or cabinet. Thefe are faults, which the 
fraternity feem to look upon as jocular mifchiefs, or 
to think excufed by the violence of the temptacion: 
but I (hall always fear that he, who accuftoms him* 
I'elf to fraud in little things, wants only opportuaity 
to pradlifc it in greater \ ^Mie that has hardened him- 
•• felf by killing a ftieep," fays Pythagoras^ " will 
«• with lefs reluftance Ihed the blood of a man/* 

To prize every thing according to its real ufe, 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There art 
few things which can much conduce to happinefs^ 
and, dierefore» few things to be ardently defircd. 
ilctKa t ^ upon I jufinefs and hurtle of the 
world, with the philofophy with whicli .<Qcrates fur- 
veycd the fair at Jibtns^ will turn away at lall with 
hh exclamatioD, " How many things arc here which 
^* I40 00C want I" 
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NtfMB. 110. SAruRHAY^ December 2g^ t753# 



'Ultima femper 



ExptSanda Ma hmini, dicique heaiut 

Anti obitmm nemo/uprcmatjue fumra dtbet. OtiO. 

But no frail man, however great or high^ 

Can be concluded bleil before he die. . Addisok. 



rttE numerous miferics of human X\tt have ex^ 
toited in all ages an univerfal complaint. The 
nfcft of men terminated all his experiments in 
earch of happinefs, iy the mournful confcffion, 
hMM** all is vanity;" and the anticnt patriarchs 
arifented^ that <^ the days of their pilgrimage were 
» few and evil*" 

There is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
uperfluous to accumulate authorites, nor any afler- 
ion of which our own eyes will more cafily difcovcr, 
IT our fenfations more frequently imprefs the truth, 
haiij that mifery is the lot of man, that our prcfcnt 
tate is a ftate of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the mod diftant profpcft of life, 
Hiat docs it prefent us but a chaos of unhappinefs, 
, confufed and tumultuous fcene of labour and 
iooteft, difappointment arid tiefejit ? If we view pafl: 
igca in the refledion of hiftory, what do they offer to 
»ur xneditatioo but crimes and calamities ? One year is 
liftiDguilbcd by a famine^ another by an earthJ^uake 1 

Vox.. IX. K VAti^djOTW 
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kingdoms are irade defolate, fomctimes by warS| and 
fomecimes by peftilcnce ; the peace of the world if 
interrupted at one time by the caprices of a cynnry 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memdiy 
is ftored only with viciflitudes of evil i and the hap* 
pinefs, fuch as it is^ of one pare of mankind, is 
found to arifc commonly from fanguinary fuc- 
cefsj from viAorics which confer upon them die 
power, not fo much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflicting mifery on others, and 
gratifying their own pride by comparative great* 
ncfs. 

. But by him that examines life with a more do(e 
attention, the happinefs of the world will be found 
dill lefs than it appears. In fome intervals of pub- 
lick profpericy, or to ufe terms more proper, in (bme 
Intermifllons of calamity, a general diffufion of Inqp* 
pinefs may feem to overfpread a people s all it iri« 
umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; there are 
uo publick fears and dangers, and << no complain- 
" ings in the ftreets." But the condition of indi- 
viduals is very little mended by this general calm: 
pain and malice and difcontent ftill continue their 
havock ; the filent depredation goes inceflfantly for- 
ward ; and the grave continues to be filled by the 
vidlims of furrow. 

He that enters a gay affembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulnefs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fitting vacant and dafe%%ed, with no other atcen* 
tion than to give or to receive pleafure; would na* 
tiirully imagine, that he had reached at laft the me- 
trupolit of felicity, the place facrcd to gladnefs of 
i hearty 
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ban, from whence all fear and anxiety were irre- 
lofil ' excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 
IB be Che opinion of thofe, who from a lower flacion 
look up to the pomp and gaiety which they cannot 
jcach: init who is there of thofe who frequent thefe 
luxurious aflemblies, that will not confefs his own 
imeafinelst- or cannot recount the vexations and 
djftrefles that prey upon the lives of his gay com* 
fttkuis? 

. The world, in its beft ftate, is nothing more than 
alarger aflembly of beings, combining to counter* 
tui Iiappinefs which they do not feel, employing 
imy ^n and contrivance to embellifh life, and 
ti hide their real condition from the eyes of one 



/ 



The (pccies of happinefs moft obvious to the ob« 

fiiTation of others, is that which depends upon the 

goods of fortune ; yet even this is often fi£bitious. 

There is in the world more poverty than is generally 

Jinaginedi not only becaufe many whofe poffeflions are 

large have defires flill larger, and many meafure their 

wants by the gratifications which others enjoy ; but 

great numbers are preifed by real necelTities which it 

is their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced 

to purchsUc the appearance of competence and cheer- 

fulncfi at the expence of many comforts and con^ 

Tcniencies of life. 

Many, however, are confefledly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently remofcd Q*om all danger of 
real poverty : but it has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purchafe quiet; the higheft of 
mankind can promife themfelves no exemption from 
K 2 that 
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that difcord or fufpicion, by which the fweerncTs of 
domcftick retirement is deftroycd ; and muft always 
he even more expofed, in the fame degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of de- 
pendents, the calumny of defamers^ and the riolencc 
of opponents. 

Affliction is infcparablc from our prefcnt ftatCi 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world in 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which fcems very little regulated by our own con- 
du£l. It has been the boail of fome fwelling nm* 
ralifls, that every n.an's fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence lupplicd the pl.ice of all other 
divinities, and that happinefs is the unfailing confc- 
qucnce of virtue. But, furcly, the quiver of Om- 
nipotence is ilored with arrows, againft which the 
ihiel'.l of human virtue, however adamantine it has 
been boaP.ed, is held up in v.iin: we do not alwtys 
fuffer by our crimes i we are not always protedled by 
our innocence. 

A jrood man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of UifTcring by the crimes of others i crcn 
his goodnt'fs may r.iifc him enemies of implacable 
mrilice and reftlefs perfevcrance: the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the 4irobediente of children^ 
or the dilhonclly of a wife j he may fee his cares 
m.idc ulVkis by profufion, his inllruAions defeated 
by pervi rlr.uf^, and hiiSkindncfs rejefted by ingra- 
tiuulc; hiL* may languilh under the infamy of faife 
accufationv, or perifli reproachfully by an unjuft 
fcntcncc. 

A good 
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A good man is fubjeA^ like other mortalS) to 
all the influences of natusal evil i his harvefl is not 
fpared by the tempeft, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain i his houfe flames like others in a conflagration; 
JKM- have his fhips any peculiar power of refilling 
hurricanes: his mind, however elevated, inhabits 
a body fubjefb to innumerable cafualties, of which 
he muft always fliare dhe dangers and the pains -, he 
bears about him the feeds of difeafe, and may 
linger away a great part of his life under the tor- 
tures of the gout or ftone ; at one time groaning 
with infufFerablc anguifli, at another diffolved in 
liftleflhefs and languor. 

From this general and indifcriminate diflributioa 
of mifery, the moralifts have always derived one 
of their ftrongeft moral arguments for a future 
ftatcs for (ince the common events of the pre- 
fent life happen alike to the good and bad, it 
follows from the juftice of the Supreme. Beings 
that there mufl be another ftate of exiftence, ii) 
which a juft retribution fhall be made, and every 
man ihall be happy and miferable according to his 
works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, afford fome 
proof of a future ftate, compared as well with the 
mercy as the juftice of God. It is fcarcely to 
be imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would 
create a being capable of enjoying fo much more 
than is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by na- 
ture to prolong pain by remembrance, and an- 
ticipate it by terror, if he was not defigned for 
fomething nobler and better than a ftate, in which 
K 3 many 
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many of his faculties can fcrve only for his cor« 
ment ; in which he is to be importuned by defires 
that never can be fatisfiedj to feel many erili 
which he had no power to avoid, tnd to fear many 
which he (hall never feel : there will iurely come 
a time, when every capacity of happincfi (hall 
be filled, and none fhall be wretched but by his own 
fault. 

In the mean time, it is by affliftion chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better (late. Profperity, allayed 
and imperfect as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the prefcnC 
fcene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 
make him who enjoys affluence and honours for- 
get the hand by which they were beftowed. It is 
feldom that we are otherwife, than by afBi£tion, 
awakened to a fenfe of our own imbecillity, or 
taught to know how little all our acquifitions can 
tonduce to fafety or to quiet j and how juftly wc 
may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a higher 
Power, thofe blefTings which in the wantonnefs of 
fucce(s we confidered as the attainments of our 
policy or courage. 

Notliing confers fo much ability to refill the tempt- 
ations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confidcration of the (hortncfs of life, and the un* 
certainty of thofe pleafures that folicit our purfuit; 
and this confidcration can be inculcated only by 
affiiftion, ** O Death ! how bitter is the re* 
** mcinbrance of thee, to a man that lives at ea(c 
** in his poffcfllons!** If our prcfent ftatc"wcrc 
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one continued fucceffion of delights, or one. 
uniform (low of calmnefs and tranquillity, iff. 
fhould never willingly think upon its end^ dead\ 
would then furely furprife us as " a thief in'^e 
" Djght;" and our tafk of duty would remain un- 
finilhed, till <^ the night came when no man can 
" work." 

While affliftion thus prepares us for felicity, we 
may confole ourfelves under its preflures, by remem- 
bering, that they are no particular marks of divine 
^ifpleafure; fince all the diftreffes of pcrfecution 
have been fufFered by thofe, " of whom the world 
^ was not worthy ;" and the Redeemer of Mankind 
himfelf was '^ a man of forrows and acquainted 
'<* with grief.*' 



Numb, 126. Saturday^ yarwary 19, 1754. 



•Sterile J ncc iejit arenas 



" Ui cameret paucisy pterjitque bocpulvere uerum^ L u c a n • 



Canft thou believe the vad eternal Mind 

Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian i'ands apnfiu'd ? 

That he would chule this wade, thismrren ground. 

To teach the thin inhabitants around. 

And leave his truth in wilds and dclarts drown'd? 



\ 



THERE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind that addid their minds to fpe- 
tfuiation, a propenfity to talk much of the de- 
lights of retirement; and fome of the niofl: pleaf 

K4 v 
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ing OMnpofitioiis produced in everf age conttta 
dffcriptions of the peace and happinefs of a country 
life. 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambiuonflf 
repeat the praifes of folitude, have always con* 
iidered, how much they depreciate mankind by de* 
claring, that whatever is excellent or defirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them; that die 
aflillance which we .may derive from one another, 
is not equivalent to the evils which we have to feari 
that the kindnefs of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many; and that the protection of fociety 
is too dearly purchafed, by encountering its dangers 
and enduring its opprefldons. 

Thefe fpecious reprcfentations of folitary happi^ 
nefs, however opprobrious to human nature^ havt 
fo far fprcad their influence over the world, that al- 
mod every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining fome time an opportunity of 
retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themfelves with believing^ 
that another yeas will tranfport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done« 
But many likewife there are, either of greater re- 
folution or mofc credulity, who in earned try the 
ftate which th^ have been taught to think thus 
fecure from cares and dangers; and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap- 
pinefs, increafe their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of folitude^ as 
of all other clafles of mankindj have no higher or 
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remoter view, than the prefent gratification of their 
paflions. Of thefc fome, haughty and impetuous, 
fljr from fociety only becaufe they cannot bear to 
repay to others the regard which themfelves eza£t ; 
and think no ftate of life eligible^ but that which 
places them out of the reach of cenfure or controul, 
and aflfords them opportunities of living in a per- 
petual compliance with their own inclinations, with- 
out the neceflity of regulating their adions by axy 
other ooian's convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and' 
tender, eafily offended by every deviation from re^- 
tilde, foon difgutted by ignorance or impeninenee, 
and always expcdling from the converfation of man- 
kind more elegance, purity, and truth, than the 
mingled mafs of life will eafily afford. Such men 
are in hafte to retire from grofihefs, falfehood, and 
brutality ; and hope to find in private habitations at 
lead a negative felicity, an exemption from the 
fliocks and perturbations with which publick fcenes 
are continually diftrefling them* 

To neither of thefc votaries will folitude afford 
that content, which (he has been taught to laviikly 
to promife. The man of arrogance will quickly 
difcover, that by efcaping from his opponents he has 
loft his flatterers, that greatnefs is nothing where it 
is not feen, and power nothing where it cannot be 
felt: and he, whofe faculties are employed in too 
dofe an obfervation of failings and defe&s, 11 
find his condition very little mended by transferrir 
his attention from others to himfelf ; he will proba- 
bly Iboi) come b^ck in qucft of new objefts, and ' 
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glad to keep his capuoufnefs employed on any cha- 
rafter rather than his own. 

« Others are feduced into folitude merely by the 
authority of great names, and expeft to find thofe 
charms in tranquillity which have allured ftattfinen 
and conquerors to the ihades : thefe likewife are api 
to wonder at their difappointment, for want of con- 
fideringy that thofe whom they afpire to imitate 
^yrried with them to their country feats minds fuU 
fraught with fubjefts of refleftiony^the confcieufnelt 
df great merit, the memory of illuftrious aftioos, 
tbf knowledge of important events, and the feeds of 
nighty defigns to be ripened by future meditaticm. 
Solitude was to fuch mea a releafe from fatigue, and 
M opportunity of ufefulnefs. But what can retire^ 
ment confer upon him, who having done nothing 
can receive ao fupport from his own importance^ 
who having known nothing can find no entertain- 
nent in reviewing the paft, and who intending no* 
Ihing can form no hopes from profpeds of the 
future: he can, furely, take no wifer courfe than 
dut of lofing himfelf again in the crowd, and fill- 
ing the vacuities of his mind with the news of the 
day. 

Others confider folitude as the parent of philofo- 
phy, and retire in ezpeftation of greater intimacies 
with fcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egeria. Thefe men have not 
always reafon to repent. Some ftudies require m 
continued profecution of the fame train of thought, 
fuch as is too often interrupted by the petty 
•vocations of common life ; fomctimes, likewife, it 
i» i it 
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is neceflaiy, that a multiplicity of objcfts be at once 
prcfent to the mind; ,and every thing, therefore, 
mud be kept at a diftance, which may perplex the 
memory, of diflipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred by foli* 
tude, its application muft be attained by general 
converfe. He has learned to no purpofe, that is 
hot able to teach ; and he will always teach unfuc- 
cefsfuUy, who cannot recommend his fentiments by 
his diftion or addrefs. 

Even the acquiGtion of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of fociety: he that 
never compares his notions with thofe of others 
readily acquiefces in his firft thoughts, and very 
feldom difcovers the objeAions which may be raifed 
)igsitnft his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks , 
himfelf in {)ofle(rion of truth, when he is only fond* 
ling an error long fmce exploded. He that has nei- 
ther companions nor rivals in his ftudies, will al- 
ways applaud his own progrefs, and think highly of 
his performances, becaufe he knows not that others 
have equalled or excelled him. And I am afraid it 
may be added, that the ftudent who withdraws him- 
felf from the world, will foon feel that ardour ex- 
tinguiflied which praife or emulation had enkindled; 
^d take the advantage of fecrefy to fleep, rather than 
to labour. 

There remains yet another fct of reclufes, whofe 
intention intitles them to higher refped, and whofe 
motives deferve a more ferious confideration. 
Thefe retire from the world, not merely to bafk in 
^afe or gratify curiolity; but that being difengaged 
^nom common caresj they jnay employ more time in 
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the duties of religion: that they may regulate their 
aAtons with llricter vigilance, and purify (heir 
thoughts by more frequent niedicacion. 

To men thus elevated above the mills of mortality^ 
I am far from prefuming myfclf qualified to give 
dirc&ions. On him that appears ** to pafs through 
<' things temporary^" with no other care than *' noc 
*^ to lofe finally the things eternal," I look with 
fuch veneration as inclines me to approve his con* 
du£b in the whole, without a minute examination of 
its parts i yet I could never forbear to wilb, choc 
while vice is every day muliplying feducements, 
and ftalking forth with more hardened effrontery^ 
virtue would not withdraw the influence of her pre* 
fencej or forbear to aflcrt her natural dignity bjr 
open and undaunted perlcverance in the right. Pietf 
praAifcd in folitude, like the Bower that blooms iq 
the dcfart, may give its fragrance to the winds of 
Ileavfo, and delight thofc unbodied fpirits that fur- 
vey the works of God and the acliojis of men; buc 
it befiows no afTUlance upon earthly beings, and 
however free from taints of impurity, yet wants the 
facred fplendor of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us fuch varie^ 
ties of temper and fuch difference of powers, yet 
dcfigned us all for happincfs, undoubtedly intended, 
that wc fhould obtain that happincfs by dificrcoc 
meant. Some are unable to refill c!ic temptations of 
importunity, or the impctuofity of their own pafllons 
incited by the force of prelcnt tcir.ptations: of thefe 
it is undoubtedly the duty to Hy from enemies which 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of folitude, that virtue which is too tciHlcr to cnr 
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dure the tcmpefts of publick life. But there are 
others, whofc paflions grow more ftrong and irre-* 
gular in privacy ; and who cannot maintain an uni- 
form tenor of virtue, but by expoing their manners 
CO the publick eye, and aflTifting the admonitions of 
confcience with the fear of infamy: for fuch it is 
dangerous to exclude all witneffes of their conduft, 
till they have formed ftrong habits of virtue, and 
weakened their paflions by frequent viftories. But 
there is a higher order of men fo infpired with 
ardour, and fo fortified with refolution, that the 
world paffes before them without influence or re- 
gard: thefe ought to confider themfclves as ap- 
pointed the guardians of mankind : they are placed 
in an evil world, to exhibit publick examples of good 
life; and may be faid, when they withdraw to foli- 
tude, to dcfert the ftation which Providence aflfigned 
them«^ 
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Numb. 131. 'foESDAY, February 5, 1754* 



Er£o ulifuid noftrit ii m§riims. Jut E KALI 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleaie. 

DaroiM Job. 

pONTENELLE, in his panegyrick on Sir ^mc 
NewtoHy clofes a long enumeration of chic great 
philofopher's virtues and attainments^ with an ob- 
fervation^ that << he was not diftinguiflied from ocher 
*^ men, by any fingularicy either nacund or af- 
" fedted." 

It is an eminent inftance of Ncwion*% fupeiioricy 
to the reft of mankind, that he was able to feparate 
knowledge from thofe weaknefles by which know- 
^dge is generally difgraced ; that he was able to 
qccel in fcience and wifdom, without purchifing 
them by the negleft of little things; and that be 
ftood alone, merely becaufe he had left the reft of 
mankind behind him, not becaufe he deviated from 
the beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch^ (hould 
compare the lives of illuftrious men, might fet this 
part of NewioH*% character to view with great td* 
vantage, by oppofing it to that of Bacon^ perhaps 
the only man of later ages, who has any pretenfions 
to difpute with him the palm of genius or fcience. 

Baccn^ 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almoft every other objeA of knoW« 
iedge a curioun infpeAion into common lifcj and^ 
iftcr having fitrveyed nature as a philofopher, had 
examined *^ men's bufinefs and bofoms*' as a ftatef- 
man ; yet failed fo much in the conduA of domeftick 
affairs, that, in the mod: lucrative poft to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, he 
felt all the mifcries of diftrefsful poverty, and com- 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such 
were at once his negligence and rapacity, that, as ic 
it faid, he would gain by unworthy praftices that 
money, which, when fo acquired, his fervants 
might fteid from one end of the table, while he fat 
(hidious and abftradted at the other. 

As fcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have funk to the weakncfs of Bacon : but 
almoft A\ the ftudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewife fome con^ 
tagion of his defeats ; and obftru£b the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater or 
lefs to which only learning could betray them. 

■It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian^ 
that the world puniflies with too great feverity the 
error of thofe, who imagine that the ignorance of 
Uttle things may be compenfated by the knowledge 
of great ; for fo it is, that as more can dete£t petty 
failings than can diftinguiih or efteem great qualifi- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more ealily 
dilpofed to cenfure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by flight miftakes, which real virtue 
or ufefulnefs cannot counterbalance^ 
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Yet fuch miflakcs and inadvcrtencici, it is not eafy 
for a man deeply immerfrd in ftudy to aroid ; ao 
man can become qualified for the common incfr^ 
courfes of life, by private medicacion $ the manners 
of the world are not a regular fyftemj planned hy 
philofophers upon fettled principles, in which evcrjf 
caufe has a congruous eflfeft, and one part has a jufl: 
reference to another. Of the lafhions prevalent \m 
every country, a few have arifen, perhaps, frooB 
particular temperatures of the climate; a few more 
from the conftitution of the government; but the 
greater part have grown up by chance ; been ftarted 
by caprice, been contrived by affedtation, or bor- 
rowed without any jufl: motives of choice from other 
countries. 

Of all thefe, the favage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the fage that fpeculates in his 
clofer, muft necelfarily live in equal ignorance; yet 
by the obfcrvation of thcfe trifles it is, that the ranks 
of mankind arc kept in order, that the oddrefs of 
one to another is regulated, and the general bufmefs 
of the world carried on with facility and method* 

Thefe things, therefore, though fmall in them- 
felvcs, become great by their frequency; and he 
very much miftakes his own intcrcft, who, to the 
unavoidable unHvilfulnefs of abftradlion and retire- 
ment, adds a voluntary neglc<^l of common forms, 
and incrtrafcs the difaJvantages of a iludious courfe 
of life by an *trrogant contempt of thofe praftices, by 
which oilur^ cn.Ir.ivour to gain favour and multiply 
tricndiiujs. 

A rc.*! .i:.vl ::i:fT:or difdain of fafliion and cere- 
mony, \>, ir JcmI, Lut vers ofuu lo be foui\d: much 
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die greater part of thofe who pretend to laugh at 

foppery and formaiicy^ fccretly wifh to have poflefled 

thofe qualifications which they pretend to defpife ; 

and becaufe they find it difficult to waHi away the 

tiaftore which they have fo deeply imbibed^ endea-^ 

vour to harden themfelves in a fuUen approbation of 

Aeir own cglour. Neutrality is a ftaie, into which 

^c bufy pafllons of man cannot eafily fubfide; and 

^c who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 

''^liy forced to recreate his imagination with an effort 

^comfort. 

Saqne* however, may be found, who, fupported 
^y the confctoufnefs of great abilities, aad elevated 
^7 along courfe of reputation and applaufe, volun* 
Warily confign themfelves to (ingularity, affe£t to 
Cro(s the ro^ds of life becaufe they know that they 
fhdl not be juftled, and indulge a boundlefs gratifi* 
cation of will becaufe they perceive that they fhall 
be quiedy obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
)tnown by the name of Humouriftsy an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is fet free at once from the ihackles 
of fafliion ; and can go in or out, fit or (land, be 
talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
furdities or oppofe demonftration, without any other 
reprehcnfion from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and muft be let alone. 

This feems to many, an eafy paffport through th» 
various fadions of mankind ; and thofe on whom it 
is beftowed, appear too frequently to confider th^ 
patience with which their caprices arc fuffcred as an 
iiadoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
^;emus to which fubmiffion is univcrfally paid^i and 
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whofc irregularities are only confidered as coolc-* 
quences of its vigour. Thefe peculiarities, lioir* 
ever, are always found tq fpot a charader, thougli 
they may not totally obfcure it i and he who expcfks 
from mankind) that they (hould give up eftablifliod 
cuftoms in compliance with his lingle will^ and CK- 
adls that deference which he does not pay, may be 
endured, but can never be approved. * 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature uiu* 
verfally and invariably difpleafing. In whatever 

^oeft a man dificrs from others, he muft be con- 
., :*. "jVibv rhem as either worfc or better : by bdng 
\) • ' r^imUy^li known that a man gains admiratioa 
oftener ii«.«ii iove, fmce all approbation of his prac* 
tice muft neceflarily condemn him that gives it; and 
though a man often pleafcs by inferiority, there are 
few who dcfirc to give fuch plcafure. Yet the truth 
is, that Hnguhrity is almoll always regarded as a 
brand of flight reproach ; and where it is aflbciated 
with acknowledged merit, fcrves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are re- 
conciled to its luflre, and by which, though kind* 
nefs is nor gained, at leaft envy is averted. 

But let no man be in hafte to conclude his own 
merit fo great or CQnfj»icuou$, as to require or juftify 
Cni^ularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
rtand.ng to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as for 
a com.4U)n form to play over tlie airs of uncontefted 
b'^anty. TLc pride of men will not patiently endure 
to ire one, wlioic underftanding or attainments arc 
lit I'vcl with their own, bfcak the rules by which 
u.ry luve confented to be bound, or forfake the d^- 
rc.uon which they fubmiflively follow. All viola- 
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tion of eftablifhecf prafticc implies in its own nature 
I rcjeftion of the . comnnon opinion, a defiance of 
*ommon ccnfurc, and an appeal from general laws to 
;>rivate judgment : he, therefore, who differs from 
lathers without apparent advantage, ought not to be 
angry if his arrogance is punifhed with ridicule; 'if 
thofc, whofe example he fupercilioqfly ovrerloojcs, 
point him out to derifion, and hoot him back again. 
into the common road. 

The pride of Angularity is often cxerte^ in littJ' 
iiings^ where right and wrong are indetermir '" ^' 
ind where, therefore, vanity is withonr ' 
:herearc occafions on which it is 1/ ', ^ . tO 
land alone. To be pious among infidels, to be , 
iifintcrefted in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of virtue and reafon in the midft of fenfualifts, is 
I proof of- a mind intent on nobler things than th? 
praife or blame of men, of a foul fixed in the con- 
:emplation of the higheft good, and fupcrior to the 
yranny of cuftom and example. 

In moral and religious queftions only, a wife man 
inll hold no confultations with falhion, becaufe 
Jiefc duties arc conftant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
)f Heaven : yet even of thefc, the external mode is 
be in fome mcafure regulated by the prevailing 
:afte of the age in which we live; for he is certainly 
lo "friend to virtue, who neglefts to give it any law- 
^1 attraction, or fuffers it to deceive the eye or 
ilicnate the affeftions foi^want of innocent compli- 
ance with fafhionable derations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nelfofty that be was remarkably elegant in hU cuaci- 
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been fpent in confulting the ancient fages^ aad 
another in writing Adventurers. 

At the conclufion of any undertaking, it is ufuil 
ro compute the lofs and profit. As I (hall foon ceafc 
to write Mventurerst I could not forbear lately to 
conlider what has bcc-n the confequencc of my la- 
bours ; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in thefc coinpolitions, as applied to a good and 
laudable purpolc, or fuffered to fume away in ufclc& 
Evaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the atceftatioQ 
of my own heart: but good intentions may be 
fruftrated, when they are executed without fuitable 
flcill, or direited to .m end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some there arc, who leave writers very little room 
for fcif-congratulation ; iome who afHrm, that books 
have no influence upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that co call 
updn iiunkind to correct their manners, is like 
Xerxes^ to Icourge the wind, or fliackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to fupport by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and comip* 
tion, rapine or malignity ; interclt is the ruling 
motive of maAkind, and every one is endeavouring 
to increafe his own ilorcs of happinefs by perpetual 
accumulation, without refieding upon the numbers 
whom his IbperHuity condemns to want : in this ftace 
of tilings a book of morality is publiflicd, in which 
charity and benevolence a^e ftrongly enforced ; and 
it is proved beyoml oppofition, that men arc happy 
in proportion as they arc virtuous, and rich as they 
ate liberal, Ihc book is applauded^ and the au* 
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Aor is preferred j he imagines bis applaufe d^fcnrcd, ' 
ood receives lefs pleafure from the acquifitioa of re* 
ward than the confcioufnefs of merits Let us look 
•gain upon mankind : intereft is ftill the ruling 
motive, and the world is yet full of fraud and cor- 
njption, malevolence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this affcrtion arifes 

merely from its generality and comprehenfion: to 

overthrow it by a detail of dillinft fafts, requires a 

wider furvey of the world than human e/es can take; 

the progrefs of reformation is gradual and filent, as 

the cxtcnfion of evening fhadows j we know that 

tlicy were fliort at noon, and arc long at fun-fct, but 

our fenfes were not able to difcern their incrcafe: 

we know of every civil nation, that it was once 

bLmgc^ znd how was it reclaimed but by a precept- 

lod admonition i 

. Mankind are univerfally coiYupt, but corrupt in 
iifferent degrees j as they arc univerfally ignorant, 
fCt with greater or lefs irradiations of knowledge. 
How has knowledge or virtue been increafed and 
prcfenred in one place beyond another, but by di- 
igenc inculcation and rational inforcement ? 

Books of morality are daily writtei^ yet its influ- 
mce is Hill little in the world ; fo the ground is an- 
lually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, furely, neither the labours of the 
noralift nor of the huft>andman are vain : let them 
Ebr a while negled their talks, and their ufefulnefs 
Rrill be known ; the wicked nefs that is now frequent 
MFpuld become univerfal. the bread chat is now fcarce 
would wholly fail. 

L 4 TVie 
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The power, indeed^ of every individual is fiMyi V 
$nd the confequence of his endeavours i m pc rcc p ' 
tible in a general profpeft of the world. Pnnri- 
dence has given no man ability to do mtich^ diac 
fome thing might be left for every man to do. The 
bufmefs of life is carried on by a general co-open- 
tioni in which the part of any fingle man can be no 
more diftinguifhed^ than the effeft of ^ particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a Aunmcr 
fhower : yet every drop increafes the inundatiQiiy 
ind every hand adds to the happinefs or mifery 
of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, fel- 
dom works a vifible effed upon cities or nations, will 
readily be granted. The book which is read mo^ 
is read by few, compared with thofe that read it noC| 
and of thofe few, the greater part perufe it with diipo« 
fitions that very little favour their ownimprovemenu 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral rood yc s 
which procure to books the honour of perufal : fpite, 
vanity, and curiofuy, hope and fear, love and hatred, 
every paflion which incites to any other a&ionf 
Icrves at one time or other to (limulate a reader. 

Some are fyd to take a celebrated volume into 
iheir hands, becaufe they hope to diftinguifli their 
penetration, by finding faults which have efcaped 
the publick i others eagerly buy it in the firft bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praife, and not lag, as halfiaff terms it, in *^ the 
«< rearward of the fafliion/' 

Some read for ftyle, and fome for argument : oqp 
has little care about the fcntimcnt, he obfcrres onlf 

how 
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how it is cxprcffcdj another regards not the con- 
clufion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred: 
they read for other purpofes than the attainment of 
praAical knowledge ; and are no more likely to grow 
wife by an examination of a treatife of moral pru- 
dence, than an architeft to inflame his devotion 
by confidering attentively the proportions of a 
temple. 

Some read that they may embellilh their converfa*- 
don, or fhine in difpute ; fome that they may npt be 
deteded in ignorance, or want the reputation of 
literary accomplilhments : bvt the moft general and 
prevalent reafon of ftudy is the impoffibility of find- 
ing another araufement equally cheap or conftant, • 
equally dependent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chafe of pleafurc 
through her yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
the gay world rolls to Bafh or Tunbridge i he whofe 
gout compels him to hear from his chamber the 
rattle of chariots tranfporting happier beings to plays 
and alTemblies, will be forced to feck in books a re- 
fuge from himfelf. 

The author is not wholly ufelefs, who provides 
innocent amufements for minds like thefe. There 
are in the prefent date of things fo many more in* 
(ligations to evil, than incitements to good, that he 
who keeps me in a neutral ftate, may be juftly con- 
fidered as a benefa&or to life. 

But, perhaps, it feldom happens, that ftudy ter- 
minates in mere paftime. Books have always a fecret 
influence on the underftanding; we cannot at plea- 
furc obliterate ideas : he that reads books of fcience. 
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chough without any fixed dcfirc of improvemenry Will 
grow more knowing; he that entertains himfelfwith 
moral or religious treatifes, will imperceptibly ad- 
vance in goodnefs ; the ideas which are ofcen offrrfd 
to the mind, will at lad find a lucky moment when 
it is difpofed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reafon, as a dif- 
couragcment to writers, that there arc already books 
fufficient in the world ; that all the topicks of per- 
AjaOon havt been difcuflcd, and every important 
quellion clearly dated and juftly decided; and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
ihould conquer where heroes have been defeated^ or 
that the petty copiers of the prefent time fliouid ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, which their 
predeceflbrs were forced to leave unfinished. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increafc; but fo narrow, that al- 
moft every unJcrftanJing may, by a diligent appli* 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not ncccirary, that a man (hould forbear 
to write, till he has difcovered fome truth unknown 
before j he may be fufficiently ufeful, by only divcr- 
fifying the furface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a fecond view of thofe 
beauties which it had palfed over inattentively be* 
fore. Every writer may find intellects correfpondent 
to his own, to whom his cxpreflions are fdmiliar» 
and his thoughts congenial i and, perhaps, truth 
is often more fuccef&fuUy propagated by. inen of 
moderate abilities, who^ adopting the opinions of 

v>*vhcrs^ 
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s, have no care but to explain them clearly, 
by fubtik fpeculatifts and curious fearchers, 
exaft from their readers powers ^equal to their 

and if their fabricks of fcience be ftrong, take 
ire to render them acceffible. 
r my part, I do not regret the hours which I 

laid out in thefe little compofitions. That 
vorld has grown apparently better, fince the 
ication of the Adventurer^ I have not obferved ; 
am willing to think, that many have been af- 
i by fingle fentiments, of which it is their bufi- 
to renew the impreflion ; that many have caught 
of truth, which it is now their duty topurfuc; 
iiat thofe who have received no improvement, 
wantdl not opportunity but intention to im- 
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Numb. 138. Sati* rijay, March 2, 1754. 



SlmiJpmre irattftuHitF ioit§i, an dula Imalhrn, 
Jm/fcretmm itir^ it falkmU fimta mine ? Hot* 

Whether the tranquil mind and porey 

Honours or wealth our blifs infure ; 

Or down through life unknown to ftray» 

Where lonely leads the (ilent way. FftASCUi 



HAVING confidercd the importtnce of 
thors to the welfare of the publick, I am led 
by a natural train of thought^ to rcfl^ on their 
condition with regard to themfelves ; and to enquire 
what degree of happinefs or vexation is annexed to 
the difficult and laborious employment of providing 
inftrudion or entertainment for mankind. 

In eftimating die pain or pleafure of any par* 
ticular (late, every man» indeed, draws his decifions 
from his own breaft, and cannot with certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds are affedted by the 
fame caufes in the fame manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we mud be content to judge, becaufe no 
other can be obtained \ and, indeed, we have no 
reafon to think it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does not 
feci like others, ordiflembles its fcnfibility, we find 
men unanimoufly concur in attributing happinefs or 
mifery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 
Mutumn. 

5 "^ 
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we apply %o authors themfelves for 4n account 
eir ftace, it will appear very little to deferve 
i for they have in all ages been addiOed to 
i^int. The negled of learning, the ingrati* 
of the prefent age, and the ahfurd preference 
bich ignorance and dullneis often obtain favour 
ewardsj have been from age to age topicks of 
btye ; and few have left their names to pofteijty^ 
»uc fome appeal to future candour from the 
rfeneis and malice of (heir own times. 
ave, neverthelefs, been often inclined to doub^ 
kef authors, however querulous, are in reality 

miferable than their fellow mortals. The 
It life is to all a ftate of infelicity ; every man, 
an author, believes himfelf to merit more 
he obtains, and folaces the prefent with the 
tGt of the future ; others, indeed, fufer thofe 
pointments in filence, of which the writer 
lains, to fliew how well he has learnt the art of 
(Utioq, 

ere is at leaft one gleam of felicity, of iivhicli 
writers haye mifled the enjoyment: he whoie 

have fo far overpowered his fears, as that he 
Solved to Hand forth a candidate for fame, 
n fails to amufe himfejf, before his appearance, 
ples^g fcencs of affluence or honour ; while 
rtune is yet under the reguladoq qf fancy, he 

models it to his wifh, fuffers no thoughts of 
IS or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but 
I over the bounties of patronage, or liftens to 
lice of praife. 

ne there are, that talk very luxuriouQy of the 
I period of ap author^s happincfs^ and teU of 
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the tumultuous raptures of invention^ when the 
iTiind riots in imagery, and the choice ftandl 
fufpended between different fcntiments. 

Thcfe pleafures, I believe, may fometimes be in- 
dulged to thofe, who come to a fubjeft of difquifl* 
tions with minds full of ideas, and with fancies fo 
vigorous, as eafily to excite, fcleft, and arrange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleafing employ* 
ment, when one fentiment readily produces anotheri 
and both ideas and expreflions prcfcnt theiiifelves at 
the firft fummons : but fuch happinefs, the greateft 
genius does not always obtain ; and common writers 
know it only to fuch a degree, as to credit its pof- 
Cbility. Compofition is, for the mod part, an effort 
of flow diligence and llcady pcrlcvcrance, to which 
the mind is dragged by neccfTity or refolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment darting to 
more delightful aniufcmcnts. 

It frequently happens, that a dcTign which, w^n 
confidcrcd at a diftancc, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpected 
ditFiculcies ; the mind which, while it confidered it 
in the groh, imagined itlclf amply furnilhed with 
materials, Hnds fometimes an unexpeclcd barrennefs 
and vacuity, and \yonders whether all tliofe ideas are 
vaniilicd, which a little before fccmcdftruggling for 
cmiflion. 

Sometimes many thoughts prcfcnt thcirifclves ; 
but fo confufed and unconncilcJ, that they are not 
without difficulty reduced lo method, or concate- 
nated, in a regular and dv-pcndcnt fcrici : the mind 
f^ls at once into a labyrintii, of which neither the 
beginning nor end can be difcovered, and toils an4 
ffrvgghi without progrcfs or cv.nc^uon. 



\\ 
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It 1$ afferted by Horace^ that '* if matter be once 
" got together, words will be found with very little 
•* difficulty ;*' a pofition which, though fufficiently 
plaufiblc to be inferted in poetical precepts, is by 
DO means ftriftly and philofophically true. If words 
were naturally and neceflarily confequential to fenti- 
ipents, it would always follow, that he who has moft 
knowledge muft have moft eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly exprefs what he fully under- 
lood : yet we find, that to think, and difcourfe, arc 
)ften the qualities of different perfons : and many 
)Ooks might furely be produced, where juft and 
loblc fcntiments are degraded and obfcured by un- 
bitable diction. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the 
arc of an author. Indeed of many authors, and 
hofc not ufelefs or contemptible, words are almoft 
he only care : many make it their ftudy, not lu 
ouch to ftrike out new fentiments, as to recom- 
ncnd thofe which are already known to more favour- 
blc notice by fairer decorations j but every man, 
rhcther he copies or invents, whether he delivers his 
►wn thoughts or thofc of another, has often found 
kimfclf deficient in the power of expreflion, big 
mh ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ran- 
ack his memory for terms adequate to his concep- 
ions, and at laft unable to imprefs upon his reader 
he image exifting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common diftreffes of a writer, to 
« within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
ingle epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
cquire only a correfpondent term in order to finifh 
t paragraph with elegance^ and make one of its 

6 'KV^tV^^^'5* 
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members anfwer to the ether : but thefe eficitiKiei 
cannot always be fupplied ; and after a long ftuif 
and vexation^ the pafiage is turned anew, and the 
web unwoven that was fo nearly finifhed. 

But when thoughts and words are colleded and 
adju(led» and the whole compofition at laft con- 
cluded, it feldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with die 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per« 
formance : novelty always captivates the mind ; as 
our thoughts rife frelh upon us, we readily beliete 
them jud and original, which, when the pleafure of 
produdion is over, we find to be mean and common, 
or borrowed from the works of otliers, and fupplied 
by memory rather than invention. 

But though it (hould happen that the writer finds 
no fuch faults in his performance, he is ftill to re- 
member, that he looks upon it with partial eyes: 
and when he confidcrs, how much men who could 
judge of others with great exaftnefs, have often 
failed of judging of themfclvcs, he will be afraid of 
deciding coohaftilyin his own favour, or of allowing 
himfclf to contemplate with too much complacence, 
trcafure that has not yet been brought to the teft, 
nor paflcd the only trial that can (lamp its value. 

From the publick, and only from the publick, is 
ho to awaic a confirmation of his' claim, and a final 
juftirication of fclf-cftccm ; but the publick is not 
eafily pcrfuadcd to favour an author. If mankind 
ucre left to judge for thcmfelves, it is reafonable to 
imagine, that of fuch writings, at Icaft, as defcnbe 
the movements of the human pafTions, and of which 
€ytry uun carries the archetype within him, ajuft 
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Ofnnion would be formed; but whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, muft have found it governed by 
other caufes, than general confent arifing from ge^ 
ncral convi6lion. If a new performance happens not 
to fall into the hands of fome, who have courage to 
tcU, and authority to propagate their opinion, it 
often remains long in obfcurity, and perifhes un- 
JLOown and unexamined. A few, a very few, com- 
monly conftitute the tafte of the timej the judg- 
iMnt which they have once pronounced, fome are 
too lazy to difcufs, and fome too timorous to con- 
tradift: it may however be, I think, obferved, 
that their power is greater to deprefs than exalt, as 
mankind are more credulous of cenfure than of 
|>nufc. 

This perverfion of the publick judgment is not to 
be raihly numbered amongft the miferies of an au- 
thor j fincc it commonly ferves, after mifcarriagc, 
fo reconcile him to himfelf. Becaufe the world has 
fometimes paffed an unjuft fentence, he readily con- 
cludes ftie fentence unjuft by which his performance 
is condemned; becaufe fome have been exalted 
above their merits by partiality, he is fure to afcribe 
the fuccefs of a rival, not to the merit of his work, 
but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, as 
the author feems to fhare all the common miferies of 
life, he appears to partake likewife of its lenitives 
and abatements. 
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the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield, one of his Majefty's Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

My Lord, 

VHEN firft I undertook to write an Englijh 
Dictionary, I had no expeftation of any 
^r patronage than that of the proprietors of the 
•py, nor profpeft of any other advantage than the 
ice of my labour. I knew that the work in which 
•ilgaged is generally confidefed as drudgery for the 
ind, as the proper toil of artlefs induftry ; a talk 
ac requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
tiirky of genius, but niay be fuccefsfully performed 
thout any higher qtmlity than that of bearing 
irthens with dull patience, and beating the track 
the alphabet with fluggilh refolution. 
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Whether this opinion, fo long tranfmitted^ wod 
lb widely propagated, had its beginning from tnith 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice; whe- 
ther it be decreed by the authority of reafon, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidiccs 
for literary praife, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowcft place, neither vanity nor intereft b* 
cited me to enquire. It appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confeflfed to be t)ie leaft delightfbl, 
that it was believed to produce neither fruiu nor 
flowers; and that, after a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the barren laurel had bedi found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, with 
the pleafmg hope, that, as it was low, it likewife 
would be fafe. I was drawn forward with the pro- 
fpeft of employment, which, though not fplendid, 
would be ufcful ; and which, though it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no pafTion, engage mc in IK> 
contention, nor throw in my way any temptation fO 
difturb the quiet of others by cenfure, or my owa 
by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
ftatefmen thought it part of their honour to pronx>te 
the improvement of their native tongues ; and in 
which didlionaries were written under the protec- 
tion of greatnefs. l*o the patrons of fuch laider* 
takings I willingly paid the homage of believing 
that they, who were thus Iblicitous for the perpetuity 

their language, had reafon to expedt that their 

ions would be celebrated by pofterity, and that 
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tiic eloquence which they promoted would be em« 
ployed in their praife. But I conQder fuch afts of 
beneficence as prodigies^ recorded rather to raife 
wonder than expectation; and content with the 
tenns that I had ftipulatcd^ had not fufFcred my 
imagination to flatter me with any other encourage* 
menty when I found that my dcfign had been thought 
by your Liordfliip of importance fufEcient to attraft 
your favour. 

How far this unexpefted diftindtion can b^ fated 
moDg the happy incidents of life^ I am not yet 
tble to determine. Its firft effcft has been to make 
me anxiousj left it fhould fix the attention of the 
publick too much upon me^ and> as it once happened 
to mn epick poet of France, by raifing the reputation 
of the attempts obftruft the reception of the work. 
I iaiagine what the world will expedt from a fcheme^ 
profecuted under your Lordihip's influence ; and I 
know that expectation^ when her wings are once 
expanded^ eafily reaches heights which performance 
never will attain ; and when {he has mounted the 
fummitof perfection^ derides her follower, who dies 
in the purfuit. 

Not therefore to raife expectation, but to reprels 
it, I here lay before your Lordfliip the Plan of my 
underuking, that more may not be dfitianded than 
I intend ; and that, before it is too far advanced to 
be thrown into a new method, I may be advertifed 
of iig defects or fuperfluitics. Such informations I 
may juftly hope, from the emulation vnth which 
thofe, who delire the praife of elegance or difcorn- 
ment, mult contend in the promotion of a defign 
M 4 that 
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that you, my Lord^ have not thought unworthy to 
fhare your attention with treaties and with wars. 

In the firft attempt to methodife my ideas I found 
a difficulty, which extended itfelf to the whole 
work. It was not eafy to determine by what rule of 
diftinftion the words of this DiAionary were to be 
chofen. The chief intent of it is to preferve the 
purity^ and afccrtain the meaning of our Eagiifk 
idiorn : and this Teems to require nothing more than 
that our language be confidered, fo far as it is our 
own; that the words and phrafes ufed in the general 
intercourfe of life, or found in the works of thoie 
whom we commonly ftile polite writers, be feleftedt 
without including the terms of particular profelfionsi 
fince, with the arts to which they relate^ they are 
generally derived from other nations, and are very 
often the fame in all the languages of this part of the 
world. This is, perhaps, the exafk and pure idea 
of a grammatical diftionary ; but in lexicography, 
as in other arts, naked fcience is too delicate for the 
purpofes of life. The value of a work muft be 
eftimated by its ufe: it is not enough that a didion* 
ary delights the critic, unlefs, at the fame time, it 
inllru^ls the learner $ as it is to little purpofe that an 
engine amufes the philofopher by the fubtilty of its 
mechanifm, if it requires fo much knowledge in its 
application as to be of no advantage to the com* 
inon woikman. 

The title which I prefix to my work has llog 

conveyed a very mii'cellaneous idea, and they that 

take a di^lionary into their hands, have been ac«« 

cuikomed co expecl from it a folution of almoll every 

. difficulty. 
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difficulty. If foreign words therefore were rejcftcd, 
it could be little regarded, except by criticks, or 
diofe who afpire to criticifm ; and however it might 
enlighten thofe that write, would be all darknefs to 
them that only read. The unlearned much oftener 
confult their diftionaries for the meaning of words, 
than for their ftrufturcs or formations; and the 
words that mod want explanation, are generally 
terms of art; which, therefore, experience has 
taught my predeceflbrs to fpread with a kind of 
pompous luxuriance over their productions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejefted 
terms of fcience in their firft eflay, but found after- 
wards a neceffity of relaxing the rigour of their de- 
termination; and, though they would not naturalize 
them at once by a fingle aft, permitted them by 
degrees to fettle themfelves among the natives, with 
Ktde oppofition j and it would furely be no proof of 
judgment to imitate them in an error which they 
have now retradted, and deprive the book of its 
chief ufe, by fcrupulous diftinftions. 

Of fuch words, however, all are not equally to 
be confidered as parts of our language j for fome of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
fHU continue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries than 
fubjefts. This naturalization is produced either by 
an admiflion into common fpeech, in fome meta* 
phoncal fignification, which is the acquifition of a 
ktifli'of property among us ; as we fay, the zenitb 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the cynojure * 
of neighbouring « eyes; or it is the confequence of 

♦ Milton^ 

long 
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long intermixture and frequent ufe, by which tkav:* 
car is accuftomed to the found ^f words, till tbeiEj 
original is forgotten^ as in equat$ry JaUllites \ or o^ 
the change of a foreign into an Englijb termination, 
and a conformity to the laws of the fpeech inn^ 
which they are adopted i a^ in catigorjy €acbixy^ 
peripneumony. 

Of thofe which (lill continue in the ftate of aliensi 
and have made no approaches towards aflimilatioiii 
fonoe feem neceifary to be retained ; becaufe the 
purchafers of the Dictionary will expeA to find 
them. Such are many words in the common law, 
as capias t habeas corpus^ prrmunire^ nifi prims : fuch 
are fome terms of conrroverfial divinity , as hypo* 
llafis ; and of phyfick, as the names of (iifeafes; and 
in general, all terms which can be foiyid in books 
not written profcrtldly upon particular arts, or am 
be fuppofcd neccflary to thofe who do not regularly 
ftudy them. Thus, when a reader not fkilled ill 
phyfick happens in Miilon upon this line, 

-pining atrophy. 



Marafmus, and widc-wafting pcftilenc^, 

he will, with equal expcftation, look into his die* 
tionary for the word marafmus, as for atrophy^ ot 
peJiiUnce\ and will have rcafon to complain if he 
does not find it. 

It fcems neceifary to the completion of a diction* 
ary dcfigncd not merely for criticks, but for po||dar 
ufe, that it fliould comprife, in fome degree, the 
peculiar words of every profcflion j that the tenm 
of war and navigation fhould be infcrted, fd far as 
thry can be required by readers of travels, and of 
6 fca&ory i 
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*^^iloiy; and thofe of law, merchandifc, and mc- 
^^anical trades, fo far as thcjr can be fuppofcd ufc- 
^XjiI in the occurrences of common life. 

But there ought, however, to be fome dtftinftion 

^madc between the different claffes of words; and 

^ereforc it will be proper to print thofe which are 

incorporated into the language in the ufual charafter, 

and thofe which are ilill to be confidered as foreign, 

in the iialrck letter. 

Another queftion may arife with regard to appella- 
tivesf or the names of fpecies. It fcems of no great 
life to fct down the words borfe^ dog^ cat, willow^ 
mUUtj dajy^ ro/i^ and a thoufand others, of which 
it will be hard to give an explanation, not more ob- 
fcurc than the word itfelf. Yet it is to be confidered, 
that, if theliames of animals be inferted, we muft 
admit thofe which are more known, as well as thofe 
with ^hich we are, by accident, lefs acquainted ; 
and if they are all rejefted, how will the reader be 
relieved from difficulties produced by allufions to 
the crocodile, the chameleon, the ichneumon, and 
the hysena ? If no plants are to be mentioned, the 
moftpleafing part of nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If only 
thofe which are lefs known are to be mentioned, who 
fliall fix the limits of the reader's learning ? The im- 
portance of fuch explications appears from the 
mt&dces which the want of them has occafioned. 
nHB Sbakefpeare had a diftionary of this kind, he 
had not made the woodbine entwine the honey- 
Jnckle ; nor would MiUcn, with fuch alTiftance, 
have difpofed fo improperly of his ellofs and his 
Jcorpion. 
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Bcfides, as fuch words, like others, require thaf 
their accents (hould be fettled, their founds afcer- 
taincd, and their etymologies deduced, they cannoi^ 
be properly omitted in the dictionary. And though 
the explanations of fome may be cenfured as trivial^ 
becaufe they are almoft univerfally underftood; and 
thofe of others as unneceffary, becaufe they will fcl- 
dom occur ; yet it feems not proper to omit thetn, 
fince it is rather to be wilhcd that many readers 
ihould find more than they expe^El, than that one 
ihould mifs what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are fele£ted and arranged, 
the firft part of the work to be confidered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncertain ; 
which at laft, when its fludluation ceafed, was in 
many cafes fettled but by accident ; atd in which, 
according to your Lordlhip's obfervation, there is 
ftill great uncertainty among the bed criticks : nor is 
it eafy to (late a rule by which we may decide be* 
tween cuftom and reafon, or between the equi* 
pondcrant authorities of writers alike eminent for 
judgment and accuracy. 

The great orthographical conted has long fubfifted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men (hould write as 
they fpeak; but, as it has been (hewn that riiis 
conformity never was attained in any language, and 
that it is not more eafy to perfuade men to agree ex* 
a^ly in fpeaking than in writing, it may be altod 
with equal propriety, why men do not rather fpeak 
as they write. In Frana^ where this controvcrff 
was at its greateft height, neither party, however 
ardent; durft adhere fteadily to their own rule ; the 
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ctymologift was often forced to fpell with the peo- 
ple; and the advocate for the authority of pronun- 
-criation found it fometimes deviating fo capricioufly 
Ox)m the received ufe of writing, that he was con- 
trained to comply with the rule of his adverfaries^ 
iL^ft he fliould lofe the end by the means, an4 be left 
^^one by fbllo^ving the crowd. 

When a queftion of orthography is dubious, that 
^aftice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference 
i«rhich preferves the greateft number of radical let-r 
tcrs, or feems moft to comply with the general cuf- 
torn of our language. But the chief rule which I 
propofe to follow is, to make no innovation, with- 
out a reafon fufficicnt to balance the inconvenience 
of change ; and fuch reafons I do not expeft often 
to find. All change is of itfelf an evil, which 
ought not to be hazarded but for evident advantage; 
9nd as inconftancy is in every cafe a mark of weak- 
nefs, it will add nothing to the reputation of our 
tongue. There are, indeed, fome who defpife the 
inconveniences of confufion, who feem to take plea- 
furc in departing from cuftom, and to think altera- 
tion dcfirable for its own fake s and the reformation 
pf our orthography, which thefe writers have at- 
tempted, fhould not pafs without its due honours, 
but that I fuppofe they hold a fingularity its own 
reward, or may dread the fafcination of laviftipraifc. 
The prefent ufage of fpelling, where the prefent 
ufaffe can be diftinguifhed, will therefore, in this 
work, be generally followed; yet there will be often 
pccafion to obferve, that ft is in itfelf inaccurate, 
^nd tolerated rather than chofen ; particularly when, 
by a change of one letter, or more, the meaning of 

^wotd^^ 
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a word is obfcurcd ; as in farrier^ or fenuf^ » k 
was formerly written, Uom fcrrum^ or fm in pk 
kerijb^ for gebrijb^ the jargon of Gchcr and hit 
chymical followers, undcrftood by none but thdr 
own tribe. It will be likewifc fometimea proper to 
trace back the orthography of different ages, and 
Ihew by what gradations the word depaned from ill 
original. 

Clofcly conneftcd with orthography is pronum 
ciation, the (lability of which is of great importance 
to the duration of a language, becaufe the fiift 
change will naturally begin by corruptions in ths 
living fpeech. The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
ignorant of the metrical art of our ancient poetsi 
and fince thofe who ftudy their fentiments regret 
the lofs of their numbers, it is furely time to pro- 
vide that the harmony of the moderns may be more 
permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almoft a new 
fpeech J and therefore, fince one great end of this 
undertaking is to fix the Englijb language, care will 
be taken to determine the accentuation of all poly- 
fyllables by proper authorities, as it is one of thofe 
capricious phacnomena which cannot be eafily re- 
duced to rules. Thus there is no antecedent realba 
for difference or accent in the words Joloniu and/#«> 
norous i yet of the one Milton gives the found in this 
iine : 

He pafiM o'er many a region dobnusi 

and that of the other in this, 

SmuriMi metal blowing martial (bundi* 

It 
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t may likcwifc be proper to remark metrical li- 
ces, fuch as contraftions, generous j gen'rous ; r/- 
mdy reverend I and coalitions, 2ls region^ queftion. 
Jut it is ftiU more neceflary to fix the pronuncia- 
i of monofyllables, by placing with them words 
correfpondcnt found, that one may gua-d the 
cr againft the danger of that variation, which, 
bmc of the moft common, has already happened; 
iiat the words wound and windj as they arc now 
jucntly pronounced, will not rhyme to found 2inA, 
d. It is to be remarked, that many words written 
:e are diflFerently pronounced, 2isflowy and brow^ 
ich may be thus regiftered,/i?w, woe^ brow^ now ; 
of which the exemplification may be generally 
en by a diftich : thus the words tear^ or lacerate, 
I fear^ the water of the eye, have the fame let- 
j, but may be diftinguiflied thus, tear, dare\ tear^ 
r. 

Some words have two foundb, which may be equal- 
admitted, as being equally defenfiblc by autho-.- 
f. Thus great is differently ufed. 

For Swtfi and him dcfpisM the farce of ftatc. 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope* 

As if misfortune made the throne her feat. 

And none could be unhappy but ^c great. RowE* 

ic care of fuch minute particulars may be cen* 
-ed as trifling i but thefe particulars have not been 
lught unworthy of attention in more polifhed 
iguagcs. 

The accuracy of the French^ in ftating the founds 
thck letters^ is wcU known 1 and^ among the 
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fiaikns, Crefcembeni has not thought it unneceflii^ 
%o inform his countrj-men of the words whicb> iim 
compliance wich different rhymes^ are allowed to bc^ 
fliffcrently fpelt^ and of which the number is now im 
^ed^ that no modern poet is fuffered to encreafe it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation are ad«> 
jufted, the etymology or derivation is next to be con* 
fidercd, and the words are to be diftinguiihed a(« 
cording to their different claffes^ whether fimple^ a$ 
daj^ lights or compound, as day-ligbti whether 
primitive, as^ to a£l^ or derivative, as a£li9n^ afficn* 
abUj affive, allivity. This will much facilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now {lands io 
our diftionaries a confufed heap of words without 
dependence, and without relation. 

When this part of the work is performed, it will 
be neccffary to enquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from foreign languages, which may be often 
very fuccefsfully performed by the affiftance of our 
own etymologifts. This fcarch will give occafion to 
many curious difquifitions and fometimes perhaps cq 
conjectures, which to readers unacquainted with 
this kind of ftudy, cannot but appear improbable 
and (rapricious. But it may be reaibnably imagined^ 
that what is fo much in the power of men as lan- 
guage, will very often be capricioufly conduced. 
Nor arc thefc difquifitions and conjeftures to be 
confidcrcd altogether as wanton fports of wit, or 
vain (hews of learning ; our language is well known 
not to be primitive or felf.origi:»atcd, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, either for 
the fupply of its necefiicics, or the encreafe of its 
copioufncfs, to have received additions from rcrf 

dlftmac 
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diftdnt regions; fo that in fearch of the progenitors 
^<r our fpccch^ we may wander from the tropick to 
^Wc frozen zone, and find fome in the vallies of Pa^ 
^^JUnCy and fome upon the rocks of Norway. 

Befide the derivation of particular words, there 
is likewife an etyniology of phrafes. Expreffiona 
^rc often taken from other languages ; fome appa- 
rently, as to run a rifque, courir un rijque\ and 
fome even when we do not feem to borrow their 
words i thus, to bring about or accomplifh, appears 
an EMgli/b phrafe, but in reality our native word 
^boui has no fuch import, and is only a French ex- 
preflion, of which we have an example in the com- 
mon phrafes venir h bout d'une affaire. 

In exhibiting the defcent of our language, our 
ctymologifts feem to have been too lavifh of their 
learning, having traced almoft every word through 
various tongues, only to (hew what was (hewn fuf- 
ficiently by the firft derivation. This practice is of 
great ufc in fynoptical lexicons, where mutilated 
and doubtful languages are explained by their af* ' 
finity to others more certain and extenfive, but is 
generally fuperfluous in Englijh etymologies. When 
the word is eafily deduced from a Saxon original, I 
ihall not often enquire further, fince we know not 
the parent of the Saxon dialedt j but when it is bor- 
rowed from the French^ I Ihall fhew whence the 
French is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root 
cannot be found, the defe6t may be fupplied from 
kindred languages, which will be generally furniflied 
with much liberality by the writers of our gloffaries; 
writers who deferve often the higheft praife, both of 
judgment and induftry, and may expeft at leaft to 

YoL. IX. N \i^ 
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be Mentioned with honour by me, ^«.w..i they haie 
freed from the greatcft part of a very laborious work, 
and on whom they have impofed, at worft, only tk 
cafy taflc of rejedting fuperfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its ori- 
ginal, and not admitting, but with great cavtioB, 
any of which no original can be found, we fliall k* 
cure our language from being over-nin with caai, 
from being crowded with low temw, the fpawn of 
folly or affeftation, which arifc from no juft pruH 
eiples of fpeech, and of which therefore no kg^d* 
mate derivation can be ftiewn. 

When the etymology is thus adjufted, the analogf 
of our language is next to be confidered; when we 
have difcovcrcd whence our words arc derrrcd, wt 
arc to examine by what rules they are governed^ and 
how they are inHefted through their various termina- 
tions. The terminations of the Englijb are few, but 
thofe few have hitherto remained unregarded by die 
writers of our didionaries. Our fubftantives aif 
declined only by the plural termination, our adjee- 
tives admit no variation but in the degrees of com- 
parifon, and our verbs are conjugated by miuuKary 
words, and are only changed in the preter tenfe. 

To our language may be with great juftnefs w^ 
plied the obfcrvation of ^tinti/ian, that fpeech was 
not formed by an analogy lent from heaven. It did 
not defcend to us in a ftare of uniformity and perfec- 
tion, but was produced by neceflity, and enlai^ged 
by accident, and is therefore cotnpofed of diffimilar 
parts, thrown together by negligence^ by aScd^ 
tion, by learning, or by ignorance. 

Our 
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Our inflexions therefore are by no means conftant^ 
but admit of numberlefs irregularities, which in 
this Dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox 
niakes in the plural /(7X'^j, but ox makes oxen. Sheep 
is the fame in both numbers. Adjectives arc fomc- 
times compared by changing the laft fyllable, as 
proudy prouder^ proudcji ; and fomctimes by particles 
prefixed, as ambitiousy more ambitious, moji ambi- 
tious. The forms of our verbs are fubjeft to great 
variety ; fome end their preter tenfe in ed^ as I love^ 
I lovedy I have loved ^ which may be called the re- 
gular form, and is followed by moft of our verbs of 
fouthern original. But many depart from this rule, 
without agreeing in any other; as I Jbake, IJhook, I 
hzvcJbaieM, ov Jbooky as it is fometimes written in 
poetiji I makey I madey I have made^ I brings I 
irmgbii I wring i I wrung, and many others, which, 
is they cannot be reduced to rules, mu(t be learned 
firom the diftionary rather than the grammar. 

' The verbs are Hkewife to be diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to their qualities, as aCtives from neuters 5 the 
negleft of which has already introduced fome bar- 
barities in our converfation, which if not obviated 
by juft animadverfions, may in time creep into our 
writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
diftinCt in its minuteft fubdivifions, anjd refolved 
into its elemental principles. And who upon this 
furvcy can forbear to wi(h, that thefe fundamental 
atoms of our fpeech might obtain the firmnefs and 
immutability of the primogenial and conftituent par- 
ticles of matter, that they might retain their fub- 

N 2 ^^ac^ 
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ftan& while they alter their appearance, and be fi^ — 
ried and compounded, yet not deftroyed. " 

But this is a privilege which words are fcarccly tc^ 
cxpcft: for, like their author, when they arc na«^ 
gaining ftrength, they are generally lofing it-- 
Though art may fometimes prolong their duration, 
it will rarely give them perpetuity ; and their changes 
will be almofl: always informing us, that language is 
the work of man, of a being from whom permanence 
and (lability cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto confidered as fcpa- 
ratc and unconnected, arc now to be likcwife exa- 
mined as they are ranged in their various relations 
to others by the rules of fyntax or coi«ftru£tion, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
fliewn in Englijb dictionaries, and in which the 
grammarians can give little afliftancc. The fyntax 
of this language is too inconftant to be reduced to 
rules, and can be only learned by the diftinft con- 
fideration of particular words as they are ufed by the 
bell authors. Thus, we fay, according to the pre- 
fent modes of fpeech. The foldier died ef his 
wounds, and the failor periflied with hunger : and 
every man acquainted with our language would be 
offended by a change of thefe particles, which yet 
fctm originally alTigned by chance, there being no 
reafon to be drawn from grammar >^hy a man may 
not, with equal propriety, be faid to die Kvitb a 
wound, or perifh cf hunger. 

Our fyntax tlierefore is not to be taught by general 
rules, but by fpecial precedents ; and in examining 
whether Addijon has been with jufticc accufcd of a 
lolecifm in this paflage. 
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The poor inhabitant * ■ * 

Starves in the midft of nature's bounty curft. 
And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft^ 

is not in our power to have recourfe to any cfta- 

'lifhcd laws of fpeech ; but we muft remark how the 

vriters of former ages have ufed the fame word, and 

ronfider whether he can be acquitted of impropriety, 

upon the teftimoiiy of Davics, given in his favour 

by a fimilar paflage. 

She loaths the wat*ry glafs wherein (he gaz'd. 
And ihuns it ftill, although /^r thlrjl Jhe dye. 

When the conftruftion of a word is explained, it 
is ncceflary to purfuf it through its train of phrafe- 
ology, through thofe forms where it is ufed in a. 
manner peculiar to our language, or in fenfes not to 
be comprifed in the general explanations ; as from 
the Terb make arife thefe phrafes, to make hve^ to 
m^e an end^ to make way ; as, he made way for his 
followers, the fhip made way before the wind; to 
UmIu a hed^ to make merry y to make a mock, to make 
frefents, to make a doubt , to make out an offer tion, to 
make good a breach, to make good a caufe, to make no- 
thing of an attempt, to make lamentation, to make a 
w^erit^ and many others which will occur in reading 
with that view, and which only their frequency 
hipders from being generally remarked. 

The. great labour is yet to come, the labour o 
interpreting thefe words and phrafes with brevity 
fulnefs, and perfpicuity \ a talk of which the extcr 
and intricacy is fufficiently (hewn by the mifcarriaf 
of thofe who have generally attempted it. Th 
di^ulty is increafed by the ncccflicy of cxplaini 

N 3 
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the words in the fame language $ for there is often 
only one word for one idea ; and though it be eafj 
to trandate the words bright^ fioeei^ Jalt^ Uiitr^ into 
another language, it is not eafy to explain them. 

With regard to the interpretation, many other 
queftions have required confideration. It was (brae 
time doubted whether it be neceflary to explain the 
things implied by particular words ; as under the 
term baronet^ whether, inftead of this eiplanitioo» 
iiilc of honour nexi in degree to that $/ bam, it 
would be better to mention more particularly the 
creation, privileges, and rank of baronets; and 
whether, under the word barometer, ioftead of being 
fatisBed with obferving that it is an injtrumiui /# dij^ 
cover the weight of the airy it would be fit to fpeml a 
few lines upon its invention, conftru6lion, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expected, that with the ex« 
planation of the one the herald ihould be fatisfied» 
Or the philofopher with that of the other ; but fince 
it will be required by common readers, that the ex* 
plications (hould be fufiicient for common ufe % and 
fince, without fome attention to fuch demands, the 
Dictionary cannot become generally valuable, I 
have detennined to confult the beft writers for 
explanations real 4S well as verbal \ and perhaps I 
may at laft have reafon to fay, after one of the atig« 
mcnters of Fnretier, that my book is more learned 
than its author. 

In explaining the general and popular languag^^ 
it feems neceflary to fort the feveral fenfes of each 
word, and to exhibit firft its natural and primitive 
fignitication , as^ 

To 
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To arrivii to reach the ftore in a voyage: he ar^ 
rived at a fafe harbour. 

Then to give its confequential meanings to arrive^ 
to reach any place, whether by land or fea ; as, he 
arrived at his country feat. 

Then its metaphorical fenfc, to obtain any thing 
tlefired ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any obfervation that arifes from 
the comparifon of one meaning with another^ as, ic 
may be remarked of the word arrive^ that, in con- 
fequence of its original and etymological fenfe, it 
caonot be properly applied but to words fignifying 
fomething dcfirabk : thus we fay, a man arrived at 
happinefss but cannot fay, without a mixture of 
irony, he arrived at mifery. 

Gr9Ufid, the earth, generally as oppofed to the air 
or water. He fwam till he reached ground. The 
bird fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or confequencial 
fignification, in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another ; as he laid colours upon a 
roi^ ground. The filk had blue ffowcrs on a red 
gjmndm 

Then the remoter or metaphorical fignification ; 
as, the ground of his opinion was a falfe computa* 
tion. The ground of his work was his father's manu* 
fciipt. 

After having gone through the natural and figura- 
tive fenfes) it will be proper to fubjoin the poetical 
Ifeiife of each word, where it differs from that which 
jft in common ufe; as wanton, applied to any thing 
^ which the motion is irregular without terror ; as. 
In wamn ringlets curlM her hair. 

N 4 ^^ 
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To the poetical fenfe may fuccecd the familiar} 21 
of tcajl^ ufcd to imply the perfon whofe health U 

drank » as. 

The wife man's paflion, and the vain man*s t%aft. Pof E. 

The familiar may be followed by the burlefquc» 
as of mclloWy applied to good fellowfhip* 

In all thy humours^ whether grave or miU$w. Adoisom. 

Or of titt^ ufed for cheai^ 

More a dupe than wit, 
Sfffpho can tell you how this man was kit. Fori* 

And, laftly, may be produced the peculiar fenfe, 
in which a word is found in any great author: as 
facultiesy in Sbakejpeare^ fignifies the powers of au* 
ihority. 

This Duncan 
Has hoxii\i\% facultiti fo meek, has been 
So clear in his great ofRce, that, Wc. 

The fignification of adjcftivcs may be often af- 
certaincd by uniting them to fubftantivesi as, JiwtfU 
fiiiiiHy fimpU Jheep. Sometimes the fenfc of a fub- 
rtantive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed 
to it in good authors ; as, the boundUJs occan^ the 
t^pcn hivns : and where fuch advantage can be gained 
by a fl.ort quotation, it is not to be omitted. ^ 

1 iic dilVcrcnce of fi{;nification in words generally 
«i counted fynonimous, ought to be carefully ob* 
urvcd; as in friJtr, biiugbttnffs^ arrogance: and the 
ilii.l and critical meaning; ought to be dillinguiOicd 
from ilut ^\a\:\\ is loofe and popular j as in the wor4 
/c/i*;;c;, wl.ich, thcir^h in its philofophica^ and 

cxa<^ 
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t%2i& fenfc it can be of little ufe among human 
beings, is often fo much degraded from its original 
figniBcation, that the academicians have inferted 
in their work, the perfeftion of a language, and, 
with ^ little more licentioufnefs, might have pre- 
vailed on themfelves to have added the perfeaion of a 
diElionary. 

There are many other characters of words which 
It will be of ufe to mention. Some have both an 
aftivc and paffive fignification ; z,% fearful^ that which 
gives or which feels terror 5 2l fearful prodigy^ z, fearful 
bare. Some have a perfonal, fome a real meaning; 
^ inoppofition to old^ we ufe the 2Ld^yc6k\vt youngy of 
animated beings, and new of other things. Some 
ire reftrained to the fenfe of praife, and others to 
that of difapprobation ; fo commonly, though not 
^ways, we exhort to good adions, we inftigate to ill; 
we animate^ incite^ and encourage indifferently to 
good or bad. So we ufqally afcribe good, but impute 
fvil ; yet neither the ufe of thefe words, nor, per- 
haps, of any other in our licentious language, is fo 
cftabliflied as not to be often reverfed by the cor- 
leAeft writers. I fhall therefore, fince the rules of 
ftilc, like thofe of law, arife from precedents often 
repeated, colled the teftimonies on both fides, and 
endeavour to difcover and promulgate the decrees of 
cuftom, who has fo long pofleffed, whether by right 
^r by ufurpation, the fovereignty of words. 

It is' neceifary likewife to explain many word^ by 
their oppofition to others ; for contraries are beft. 
(ben when they ftand together. Thus the vQrhftand 
])as one fenfe, as oppofed to f ally and another as op- 
pofpd tQ^; for want of attending to which diftinc- 
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Cioo, obvious as ic is» the learned Dr. BmiUy \m 
fquaodcrcd his cridciiba co no puqiofe, on chefe lino 

^ PMrsdife UJl : 

In heaps 
Charioc and ckarioceer bj o%-ertuni*d. 
And fierj foaming ftecds. What^/M^ rgcmfd^ 
O'erwearied, through the faint, tatanic boft^ 
Dcfenfire fcarce, or with pak fear furpris'il^ 
iM ignominioiis — -• 

« Here,* fays the critick, * as the (entrnce b now 
' read, we find that what/W, Jl^J:* and dierefore 
be propofes an alteration, which he might hart 
^red if he had confalted a diAionanr, and (bond 
chac nothing niorc was affirmed than that thottjkd 
who did tM/alL 

In explaining fuch meanings as feem aceidencd 
and ndrentitioas, I fliall endearoor to give an ae« 
eoitnt oC the means bj which ther were introduced. 
Thus, to eke 9mt Ukj thing, (igntfies to lengthen if 
beyond its j oft dimenfions, by feme low artifice ; be- 
caufe the word eke was the ufual rcfbge of our aiti 
writers, when they wanted a fjilable. And tmxm^ 
which means only cMient, is now nrade, in familiar 
phrafes, to (land for xxmnfoni becanfe in an ancient 
form of marriage, before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed complaifance and obetlience, in thcfe 
terms: ' I will be bonair and buxem in bed and m 
• board/ 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling nmny of chelb 
remarks will appear feparatdy confidered, and how 
eafily they may give occafion to the contemptuovn 
n>erriment of fporttve idleneis, and the gloomy ceiK 
fures of arrogant ftupidicy; but dulnels it is emfy m 
defpife^ and laughter it b etfy to repay. I fluD not 
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be folicitous what is thought of my work by fuch as 
know not the difficulty or importance of philological 
(hidies ; nor (hall think thofe that have done nothing, 
qualified to condemn me for doing little. It may 
not, however, be improper to remind them, that 
no terreftrial greatnefs is more than an aggregate 
of little things ; and to inculcate, after the Arabian 
proverbj that drops, added to drops, conftituce the 
ocean. 

There remains yet to be confidered the diftribution 
of Vords into their proper clafTes, or that part of. 
Icxieography which is ftri&ly critical* 

The popular part of the language, which includes 
all words not appropriated to particular fcicnces, 
admits of many diftindions and fubdivifions ; as, 
into words of general ufc, words employed chiefly 
in poetryi words obfolete, words which are admitted 
onlr by particular writers, yet not in thcmleWes im- 
proper I words ufed only in burlefque writing; and 
words impure and barbarous. 

Words of general ufc will be known by having no 
fign of particularity, and their various fenfes will be 
fupported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry will be diftin- . 
guifhed by fome mark prefixed, or will be known by 
having no authorities but thofe of poets. 

Of antiquated or obfolete words, none will be 
inferted but fuch as are to be found in authors who 
wrote fince the acceffion of Eli%abitbj from which. 
we date the golden age of our language ; and of 
thefe many might be omitted, but that the reader 
may require, with an appearance of reafon, that no 
difficulty ihould be left unrcfolvcd ia books which 
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he finds himfclf invited to read» as coofefled and 
eftablifhed models of flile. Thefe will be likewife 
pointed out by fome note of exclulioflj but not of 
difgracc. 

The words which are found only in pardcubr 
books^ will be known by the fingle name of him that 
has ufed them; but fuch will be omicted^ unle& 
either their propriety, elegance, or force, or the ie» 
putation of their authors, affords fome extraordinary 
reafon for their reception. 

Words ufed in burlefque and familiar compdfi* 
tions, will be likewife mentioned with their proper 
authorities; fuch as dudgeon^ from BuiUr, and UafiMg^ 
from Priori and will be diligently characterifcd by 
marks of diftindion. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expreffions, nuy 
be branded with fome note of infamy, as they arc 
carefully to be eradicated wherever they are fouod; 
and they occur too frequently even in the bed writers; 
a:> in Pope^ 

in cndlcfs error Imrrd. 
*Tts thffi ihat euijjr uiat ihc fciiulc ibul. 
In AdJijcn : 

Attend to what a Irjir fnufe indites. 
And in Drydcn^ 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer for 
Than arms— 

If this part of the work can be well performed, it 
will be equivalent to tiie projx)fal made by BoiUau to 
ihr academicians, that they (hould review all their 
J «/iirc writers, and corrcft fuch impurities as might 
t)c fotuid in them, that their authority raight not 
contribute, at any diftaot time^ to the depravation 
o/ rhr language. 

5 ^^<^ 
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With regard to queftions of purity, or propriety, 
uras.once in doubt whether I (hould not attribute 
> much to myfelf, in attempting to decide them, 
d whether my province was to extend beyon^d the 
3po(ition of the queftion, and the dilplay of the 
frages on each fide; but I have been fincc deter- 
ncd, by your Lordfhip's opinion, to interpofcmy 
n judgment, and Ihall therefore endeavour to fup- 
rt what appears to me moft confonant to grammar 
1 reafon. Aufonius thought that modcfly forbad 
n to plead inability for a talk to which Cajar had 
Iged him equal. 

Cur me poffi negem poffi quod ilUputat ? 

id I niay hope, my Lord, that fince you, whofe 
thority in our language is fo generally acknow- 
Igcd, have commiflioned me to declare my own 
inion, I fhall be confidered as exercidng a kind of 
rarious jurifdiftion, and that the power which 
ght have been denied to my own claim, will be 
idily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordfiiip. 
In citing authorities, on which the credit of every 
rt of this Work muft depend, it will be proper to 
ferve fome obvious rules ; fuch as of preferring 
iters of the firft reputation to thofe of an inferior 
ik J of noting the quotations with accuracy ; and 
feleAing, when it can be conveniently done, fuch 
itences, as, befides their immediate ufe, may give 
rafure or inftruftion, by conveying fome elegance 
language, or fome precept of prudence, or piety. 
It has been aflced, on fome occafions, who fhall 
Ige the judges? And fince, with regard to this 
%n, a queftion may arife by what; ax^thonv} \.W 
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authorities are fclc&ed^ it is neccflary to obviate it, 
by declaring that many of the writers whole cefti- 
monies will be alleged^ were fcleded by Mr. P9pe\ 
of whom» 1 may be juftified in affirming, that were 
he dill alive, felicitous as he was for the fucceft of 
this work, he would not be difpleafed that I hafc 
iiodertaken it. 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged ac- 
cording to the ages of their authors ; and it will af« 
ford an agreeable amufement, if, to the words and 
phrafes which are not of our own growth, the name 
of the writer who firft introduced them can be affixed) 
and if, to words which are now antiquated, the an* 
thority be fubjoined of him who laft admitted thenu 
Thus, (or/caib^znd iuxom, now obfoletc, Milt$ntsitaf 
be cited. 

The mountain oak 



Suuhfaahid to heaven 



-He with broad fails 



Winnow'd the buxom air 

By this method every word will have its htftory, 
and the reader will be informed of the gradual 
changes of the language, and have before his eyes the 
rife of fome words, and the fall of others. But ob* 
fervations fo minute and accurate are to be defircd 
rather than expedled ; and if ufe be carefully fupplied, 
curiofity muft fometimes bear its difappointments* 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an Engiijb EKc- 
tionary ; a difiionary by which the pronunciatioo of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa* 
cilitated t by which its purity may be preferved, its 
ufe afcertained, and its duration lengthened. And 
though, perhapij to corrcd the language of natiooa 
6 Vi 
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by books of grimmar, and amend their manners hj 
difcouHes of morality^ nuy be talks equally difficult; 
yet, as it is unavoidable to wiih^ it is natural like- 
wife to hopCf that your Lordfhip's patronage may noc 
be wholly loft ; that it may contribute to the pre* 
iervatioaof ancient, and the improvement of modern 
writers ; that it may promote the refoVmation of cboic 
tranilators, who, fbr want of undetibindiiig the chs- 
ra£teriftical difference of tongues, have fornoed a 
chaotic dialed of heterogeneous phrafes i and awaken 
to the care of purer diction fomc men of genius^ 
whole attention to argument makes them negligent 
offtile, or whofe rapid imagination, like xhtPiruvUm 
torrentSt whea it brings down gold« mingles it with 
(and. 

Wken I &rvey d\e Plan which I have laid before 
yoib I cannot, my Lord^ but con£efs, that I am 
frigjhfed at its extent, and, like the (bldiers of de/ar^ 
lo^ on Brtuim as a new woxldt which it is almoft 
nvlfiefs to invade. But J hope, that though I (hootd 
aot complete the conqueft, I ihall at lead difcover 
the coaft, civilize part of the inhabitants, and make 
it eafy for fomc other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them wholly to fubjeftion, and fettle them 
under laws. 

Wc are taught by the great Roman orator, that 
every man Ihould propofe to himfelf the higheft de- 
g^c of excellence, but that he may (lop with honour 
at the fecond or third : though therefore my per- 
formance (hould fall below the excellence of other 
• diftionarics, I may obtain, at lead, the praife of 
having endeavoured well ; nor (hall I think it any rp« 
proach to my diligence^ that I have rcutcd "v^'wWix 
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a triumph, from a conteft with united acadcmiesi 
and long fucccflions of learned compilers. I cannot 
hope, in the wamieft moments, to preferve fo much 
caution through fo long a work, as not often to fink 
into negligence, or to obtain fo much knowledge of 
all its parts, as not frequently to fail by ignorance. 
I expeft that fometimes the defire of accuracy will 
urge me to fuperfluitics, and fometimes the fear of 
prolixity betray me to omiffions : that in the extent 
of fuch variety, I fliall be often bewildered ; and ia 
the mazes of fuch intricacy, be frequently entangled; 
that in one part reBnemcnt will be fubtilifed beyond 
cxaftnefs, and evidence dilated in another beyond 
perfpicuity. Yet I do not defpair of approbadon 
from thofe who, knowing the uncertainty of conjcc« 
cure, the fcantinefs of knowledge, the fallibility of 
memory, and the unfteadinefs of attention, can conn 
pare the caufes of error with the means of avoiding 
it, and the extent ct art with the edacity of nuui; 
and whatever be the event of my endeavours, I Ihall 
not eafily regret an attempt which has procured me 
the honour of appearing thus publickly. 

My Lord, 

Your Lx)rd(hip*s mod obedient, 

and mod humble fervant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 
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IT IS the fate of thofe who toil at the lower em- 
ployments of life, to be rather driven by the feaf 
of evil, than attraftcd by the profped: of g|od ; 
CD be cxpofed to cenfure, without hope of praifcl to 
be dilgraced by mifcarriage, or puni&ed for negl^ft, 
where fuccefs would have been without applaufc, and 
diligence without reward. 

Among thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of 
diAionaries; whom mankind have conlldered, not 
as the pupil, but the Have of fcience, the pioneer 
of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
dear obftrudions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius prefs forward to conqueft and 
glory, without bellowing a fmile on the humble 
drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other 
author may afpire to praife; the lexicographer 
can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this ne- 
gative recompence has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, 
attempted a Diftionary of the Englijb language. 
Vol. JX. O ^VvxOcv^ 
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which, while it was employed in the cultivftcion of 
every fpecits of literature, has itfclf been hichcno 
neglefted; fuffered to fpread, under the dire&ioa of 
chance, into wild exuberance ; reGgned to the tyrao* 
ny of time and fafhion; and expofed to the cor* 
ruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovmtioo. 

When 1 took the firft furvey of my undeitakii^ 
I found our fpeech copious without order, and ener- 
getick without rule: wherever I turned my view, 
there was perplexity to be difentangled, and confii- 
lion to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of 
boundlefs variety, without anyeftablifhed princi|^of 
felediOn -, adulterations were to be detected, wichoot 
a fettled teft of purity ; and modes of expreflion to 
be rejedled or received, without the fuffrages of any 
writers of claflical reputation or acknowledged ao* 
chority. 

Having therefore no afTidance but from geoenl 
grammar, I applied myfclf to the perufal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of ufe to 
afcertain or illuftratc any word or phrafe, accumu- 
lated in time the materials of a dictionary, whidi, 
by degrees, I reduced to method, eftablilhing to 
myfelf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as 
experience and analog}* fuggefted to me i experience, 
which practice and oblcrvation were continually in* 
creafing ; and analogy, which, though in fome words 
obfcure, was evident in others. 

In adjufting the Orrbo^rapby, which has been to 
this time unfettled and fortuitous, I found it necef- 
fary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that art in- 
herent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, 

from 
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from others which the ignorance or negligence of 
later writers has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in 
themfelves once unncccflary, muft be tolerated 
among the imperfeftions of human things, and which 
require only to be regiftcred, that they may not be 
increafed, and afcertained, that they may not be 
confounded : but every language has likewife its 
improprieties and abfurditics, which it is the duty 
of the lexicographer to correft or profcribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all 
words of neceflary or common ufe were fpoken be- 
fore they were written ; and while they were unfixed 
by any vifible figns, mull have been fpoken with 
great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot 
read to catch founds imperfcdly, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon 
was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he 
was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated 
in fpeech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, muft have been 
vague and unfettlcd, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the fame found by different combina- 
tions. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great 
part the various diale&s of the fame country, which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and Icfs dif- 
ferent, as books are multiplied ; and from this ar- 
bitrary reprefentation of founds by letters, proceeds 
that ddverlity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon re- 

O 2 mains. 
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mains, and I fuppofe in the firft books of evtry nu 
tion, which perplexes or deflroys analogy, and pr«>« 
duces anomalous formations, that, being once io<* 
corporated, can never be afterward difmiflfcd or ft- 
formed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from /«§/, 
ftrmgtb from ftrong^ darling from dear^ hreadtb finom 
broad^ from dry^ droughty and from high^ fMg^% 
which - Af/TfiH, in zeal for analogy, writes hsgbtb: 
^id te exempta juvat Jpinis de pluribus una? td 
change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 

This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowek, 
which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affeftation, not only 
in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, 
as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be 
fhewn in the deduftion of one language from another. 

Such defers are not errours in orthography, but 
fpots of barbarity imprcflcd fo deep in the Engli/h 
language, that criticifm can never wafh them away: 
thefe, therefore, mud be permitted to remain un- 
touched; but many words have likewife been altered 
by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has btcn weakly followed i 
and fome ftill continue to be varioufly written, as 
authors differ in their care or fkill : of thefc it was 
proper to enquire the tnie orthography, which I have 
always confidered as depending on their derivation, 
and have therefore referred them to their onginal 
languages: thus I write enchant ^ enchantment^ en- 
ibantir, after the Fnvch^ and imantatkn after the 

Laiin % 
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iMtini thus entire is chofen rather than intire^ bc- 
caufe it pafled to us not from the Latin integer^ but 
from the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they 
were immediately received from the Latin or the 
Frencby fincc at the time when we had dominions in 
France^ we had Latin fcrvice in our churches. It 
16, however, my opinion, that the French generally 
fupplied us I for we have few Latin wof ds, among 
the terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French i 
but m^^y Frencby which are very remote from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 
I have been often obliged to facrificc uniformity to 
cuftom; thus I write, in compliance with a number- 
Icls majority, convey and inveigh^ deceit and receipt^ 
fancf and phantom ; fometimes the derivative varies 
from the primitive, as explain and explanation^ repeat 
and repetition. ' 

Some combinations of letters having the fame 
power, arcufed indifferently without any difcover-* 
able reafon of choice, as in cboak^ choke \ Joapy Jope\ 
fewely fuelj and many others ; which I have fome- 
times inferted twice, that thofe who fcarch for them 
.under cither form, may not fearch in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful 
word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in 
the fcries of the dictionary, is to be confidercd as 
that to which I give, perhaps not often raflily, the 
prcfercrice. I have left, in the examples, to every 
author his own pradlice unmolefted, that the reader 
may balance fuffrages, and judge between us : but 
this queftion is not always to be determined by re« 
puted or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon 
» . O 3 ^^^jx^ 
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greater things, have thought little on founds ukl 
derivations; fume, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have nrglcAcd thofe in which our words are cotn^ 
monly to be fought. Thus I lammotid mntK% fedhk- 
}iejs {ox feafihUncJs^ becaufe I fuppofe he imagineii it 
derived immediately from the Latin i and fame 
words, fuch as Jc pendant y dcpcndeni\ depemdamt^ 
dependence^ vary their final fyllable, as one or 
ther language is prefent to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vanity fought praife 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to pro- 
ceed with a fcholar*s reverence for antiquity^ and a 
grammarian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I 
have attempted few alterations, and among chofe 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the nxxleni co 
the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to thofc, whofe thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxtouHy on verbal fiogula* 
ritics, not to ditUirb, upon narrow views, or fcr 
minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. 
It has been aflcrted, that for the law to be kmwm^ is 
of more importance than to be right. Change^ fays 
/looker, is not made without inconvenience, even 
from worfe to better. There is in conftancy and 
liability a general and lading advantage, which will 
always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much lefs ought our written language 
10 comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or 
copy that which every variation of time or place 
makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofc changes, 
^hich will again be changed, while imitation is em* 
ployed in oblcrving them. 
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This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity 
does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on hu- 
man happinefs -, or that truth may not be fuccefsfuU 
ly caught by modes of fpelling fanciful and errone- 
ous : I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to for- 
get that worJs an the daughters of earthy and that 
things are the Jons of heaven. Language is only the 
inflnrument of fcience, and words are but the figns 
of ideas: I wilh, however, that the inftrumenc 
might be lefs apt to decay, and that figns might be 
permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly 
negle;&ed the pronunciation, which I have direded, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyl- 
lable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different fyl- 
lable from that marked in the alphabetical feries \ il^ 
is then to beunderftood, that cuftom, has varied, or 
that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short directions are fometimes given where . 
the found of letters is irregular ; and if they arc 
fometimes omited, defeft in fuch minute obfer- * 
rations will be more eafily excufed, than fuper- 
fluity. 

In the inveftigation both of the orthography and 
fignification of words, their Etymology was neccflarily 
t<»be confidered, and they were therefore to be di- 
vided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive 
word, is that which can be traced no further to any 
Englt/b root ; thus circnm/peff, circumvent, circum* 
Jfanee, delude, concave, and complicate, though com- 
pounds in the Latin, are to us primitives, Deriva 

O 4 vvNt: 
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tires, are all thofe that can be referred to any word 
in Englijb of greater fimplicicy. 

The derivatives I have referred to their prtmithrei, 
with an accuracy fometimes needlefs i for who does 
not fee that remotenefs conies from remou, l§vtly from 1 
love^ concaviiy from copicave^ and demonftraiive from 
demon/irate? But this grammatical exuberaoce the 
fchcme of my work did not allow me to reprcfs. It 
is of great importance, in examining the general 
fabrick of a language, to trace one word froai ana* 
ther, by noting the ufual modes of derivation and 
infleftion ; and uniformity muft be preferved in 
fyftcmatical works, though fometimes at the expencc 
of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to 
infert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns 
and preterites of verbs, which in the Tcutonuk dia- 
^cts are very frequent, and, though familiar to thofe 
who have always ufed them, interrupt ^nd embarrafs 
the learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have 
been derived arc the Reman and Teuionick : under 
the Reman I comprehend the IVcncb and provincial 
tongues i and under the TcuiCiPtick range the Sax$n^ 
Carman, and all their kindred diilcfts. Mod of our 
polyfyllables are /f^iif^ii;, and our words of one f) U 
lable are very often Tcutonuk. 

In afllgning the Roman original, it has pcrha|)$ 
fometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
IjhIu^ when the word was borrowed from the French ^ 
and conQdering myfclf as employed only in the U- 
luftration of my own language, I have not been 
M-ry careful to obfervc whether the Larin word be 
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jnirc or barbarous^ or the French elegant or ob- 
folete. 

For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly in- 
debted to Junius and Skinner ^ the only names which 
I hav,c forborn to quote when I copied their books ; 
not that I might appropriate their labours or ufurp 
their honours, but that I might fpare a perpetual re- 
petition by one general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reve- 
rence due to inftruftors and bcnefaftors, Junius dup^ 
pears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
Skhmer in reftitude of underftanding, * Junius was 
accurately {killed in all the northern languages, Skin^ 
tier probably examined the ancient and remoter dia- 
lefts only by occafional infpeftion into didionaries; 
but the learning of Junius is often of no other ufc 
than to (how him a track by which he may deviate 
from his purpofe, to which Skinner alvtAys preffes for-4fc 
ward by the Ihorteft way. Skinner is often ignorant, 
but never ridiculous : Junius is always full of know- 
ledge s but his variety diftrafts his judgment, and 
bis learning is very frequently difgraced by his ab- 
furdities. 

The votaries of the northern mufes will not per- 
haps eafily reftrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Junius thus degraded by a difadvanta- 
geous comparifon j but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments^ it can be no cri« 
minal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymo- 
logift with want of judgment, who can ferioufly 
derive dream from drama, becaufe li/e is a dramay 
and a drama is a dream ; and who declares with a 
tont of defiance^ th^t no man c^n fail to derive 

moaxv 
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moan from ^^•t% manos^ Jingle ox Joliimry^ who cot* 
fiders chat grief naturally loves to be aloae ^. 

Our knowledge of the northern litencure is lb 
fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Temimuck^ dr 
original is not always to be found in any aocieot Ian* 

* Thai I mzj not appear to have fpoken too i irt ft f c u dy cC 
Jmnims^ I have here fubjoincd a few fpccimens of hit ctjmob* 
gic;*! extravagance. 

Banish, religan^ ix hmmm^ W itrrit$rh grigtrt^ in uuBam 
m£eri. G. iammir. It. hmmMrt, hMmJiggimr^, H. hmmdir. B. bsa- 
nciu ^vi medii fcriptores bannire dicebsint* V. Spcfan. in 
Bannum & in Bankuga. Quoniam ver6 rcgionum uHiiiiBq; 
litnites arduis pleramq; montibus, altis fliuntnibos* lon^is desiq; 
flexnodfq; anguftidimarum viarum amfra^bus mchidefaanciir, 
fieri poteft id genus iimites imm dici ah eo quod ■— gtwi k. Mmmm^ 
T;ircatimi» olim, ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur mi Ju{» m 
pki ;$im»iK •Ukf ** oblique ac minime in redum tendcntes vis.** 
Ac fortafle quoque hue facit quod Ba»v?t eodcm Hefychk) tefte, 
dicebant t^ r^myywKr^ montes arduos. 

£mpty» emtie, nuuuas^ insmis. A. 8. JfLviXi-^ Ncfcio an fine 
ab ^uM vcl i^ldiv. Vorno^ evoroo* vomiiu aracoo. Vitktiir 
interim ctymologtam banc non obl'cure firmare codex XuiL 
Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique fcriptum invcnimus ^morceb fat 
ctnert^. •* Invcnit earn vucaniein." 

Hill, mmw, r#/6>. A. S. hyll. C^iod videri poteft ab(ci€iiBi 
cz jrtXAT'i vei K«x«Mc Collis, tumulus, locus in piano c«ittiar. 
Horn. II. b. V. 811. in «i tk v^*y«^^ m^^i tuwuM <«A«f« 
Ubi authon brevium fcholiorum c«x*'m ezp. T«rw *h •4^* m««n 

N \ f , /• tmki m Ml/. J}§rmrtf etmdprmt/cirf, Crm. heppian. 
A. S. hnvppan. Quod poRreminn videri poccft ddumpciini ex 
«».pa{, obfcuritas, teocbrx : nihil entm xque It4cc cooctliare 
fomnum, quam caliginofa profuadx nodis oblcuritas. 

STAMMLRtt, Balbus, blxfus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. peS». 
mcft, fTamup. D. f^atn. B. ftameler. Su. flamnia. Ifl. flamr. Sunt 
a r«r^^^ vel r«^^'AX«it, nimii loquacitate aKot oCnidere 1 qiu^ 
itnpcditc to4)uenus libcntiffimc garsre foleanc ; vd qudd altts 
mmii fcmpcr vidcaoiur^ ctiam parciAnii loqucntet. 
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guage ; and I have therefore inferced Dutch or Ger^ 
man fubftitutes, which I confider not as radical, 
but parallel, not as the parents, but fitters of the 
Englifi). 

/The words which are rcprefcnted as thus related 
by defccnt or cognation, do not always agree in 
fenfe ; for it is incident to words, as to their au- 
thors, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to 
change their manners when they change their coun- 
try. It is fuflicient, in etymological enquiries, if 
tlic fenfes of kindred words be found fuch as may 
cafily pafs into each other, or fuch as may both be 
referred to one general idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was 
eafily found in the volumes where it is particularly 
and profefledly delivered ; and, by proper attention 
to the Hiles of derivation, the orthography was foon 
adjufted. But to colU£l the JVords of our language 
was a taflc of greater difficulty : the deficiency of 
didbionaries was immediately apparent i and when 
they were exhaufted, what was yet wanting mutt be 
fought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into 
books, and gleaned as induftry fhould find, or 
chance fliould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a 
living fpeech. My fearch, howler, has been either 
Acilful or lucky j for I have mych augmented the 
vocabulary. 

As my defign was a diftionary, common or ap- 
pellative, I have omitted all words which have re- 
lation to proper names ; fuch as Ariany Sociniatiy 
CalviniJtSy Benedilfiney Mahometan ; but have re- 
t^ned thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen, 

Pagan. 

6 ^S. 
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Of the tenns of art I have received fuch as could 
be found either in books of fcience or tedmical 
didionaries; and have often inferted» from philo- 
Ibphical writers, words which are fupported perhapi 
only by a fingle authority, and which being not ad- 
mitted into general ufe, (land yet as candidates or 
probationers, ^nd mud depend for their adoption on 
the fuffrage of futurity. 

The words which our authors have introduced by 
their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compli* 
ance with fafhion or luft of innovation^ I have re* 
giftered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to cenfure them, and warn others againft the folly 
of naturalizing ufclefs foreigners to the injury of the 
Datives, 

I have not rcjedled any by defign, merely becaufe 
they were unneceflary or exuberant; but have re- 
ceived thofe which by different writers have been 
differently formed, as vifcid^ and vifcidity^ vi/ceus^ 
and vijcofity. 

Compounded or double words I have feldom 
noted, except when they obtain a fignification dif- 
ferent from that which the components have in their 
fimple (late. Th||s bigbwajmcny v;codmany and 
hw/ecourfcr^ require an explanation i but of tbieflike 
or coacbdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the pri- 
mitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 

Words arbitrarily formed by a conftant and fettled 
analogy, like diminutive adjedtives in ijh^ as greenift}^ 
Huifoi adverbs in /y, as dully ^ openly -^ fubftantives 
in nefs^ as vilene/s^ faultinefs ; were Icfs diligently 
fought^ and fometimes have been omitted^ when | 
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had no authority that invited me to infcrt them ; not 
that they arc not genuine and regular offsprings of 
Engli/h roots, but becaufe their relation to the primi- 
tiv^c being always the fame, their fignification can-- 
not be miftaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing^ fuch as the keeping of the 
caftle^ the leading of the army^ are always neglefted, 
or placed only to illuftrate the fenfe of the verb, ex- 
cept when they fignify things as well as aftions, and 
have therefore a plural number, as dzvellingy livings 
or have an abfolute and abftraA fignification, as 
tolouringy painting, learning. 

The participles are likewifc omitted, unlcfs, by 
Ggnifying rather habit or quality than action, they 
take the nature of adjeflives; as a thinking man, a 
man of prudence ; a pacing horfe, a horfc that can 
pace : thefe I have ventured to call participial adjec- 
fives. But neither are thele always infcrted, becaufe 
they are commonly to be underftood, without any 
danger of miftake, by confulting the verb. 

Obfolcte words are admitted, when they are found 
in authors not obfolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may defervc revival. 

As compofition is one of the chief charadterifticks 
of a language, I have endeavoured to make fome 
reparation for the univcrfal negligence of my prcde- 
cciTors, by infcrting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, 
fair, and many more. Thefe, numerous as they 
are, might be multiplied, but that ufe and curiofity 
arc here fatisficd, and the frame of our language and 
modes of Qur combination amply difcovered. 
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Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as dut by 
which r< is prefixed to note ref€iiii§M^ and tm to fig* 
nify contrariety or privati0M, all the examples cannoc 
be accumulated, becaufe the ufe of thefe particlcii 
if not wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they 
are hourly affixed to new words as occafioo requires, 
or is imagineti to require them. 

There is another kind of compofition more fre- 
quent in our language than perhaps in any other, 
from which arifes to foreigners the greateft difficulty. 
We modify the figniBcation of nuny words by x 
particle fubjoined; as to come offl to efcape by a 
fetch ; to fall on^ to attack -, to fall ojl to apoftatize; 
to ^eak cjl to ftop abruptly; to l^ear out, to juftifyi 
to fallin, to comply; to give aver, toceafe; to fti 
cjl to embellilh i to fet in, to begin a continual 
tenouri to fet oat, to begin a courfe or journey ; to 
^ take off, to copy; with innumerable expreflions of 
the fame kind, of which fome appear wildly irre- 
gular, being fo far diftant from the fcnfe of the 
fimple words, that no fagacity will be able to trace 
the fteps by which they arrived at the prefenc ufe. 
Thefe I have noted with great care; and though I 
cannot flatter myfelf chat the colledlion is complete, 
I believe I have (b far aflifted the (ludents of our 
language, that this kind of phrafcology will be no 
longer infuperable ; and the combinations of verbs 
and particles, by chance omitted, will be eafily ex- 
plained by comparifon with thofe that may be found. 

Many words yet (land fupported only by the name 
of Bailey, Ainfwortb, Philips^ or the contracted DiO. 
for DiOionsries fubjoined ; of thefe I am not always 
ccruin that they are read in any book but the works 
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tif lexicographers. Of fuch I have ojmittcd many, 
becaufe I had never read them j and many I have in- 
fcrted, becaufe they may perhaps exift, though they 
have efcaped my notice : they are, however, to be 
yet confidered as retting only upon the credit of 
former didtionaries. Others, which I confidered as 
ufeful, or know to be proper, though 1 could not at 
prefent fupport them by authorities, I have fufFered 
to ftand upon my own atteftation, claiming the fame 
privilege with my predeceffors, of being fomctimes 
credited without proof. 

The words, thus felefted and difpofcd, are gram- 
mitically confidered j they are referred to the differ- 
ent parts of fpeech j traced, when they arc irre- 
gularly infleded, through their various termina- 
tions i and illuftrated by obfervations, not indeed of 
great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, 
but.neceffary to the elucidation of our language, 
and hitherto neglcited or forgotten by Englijh gram- 
marians. 

That part of my work on which I expeft malig- 
nity 4K>ft frequently to fatten, is the explanatim j in 
which I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are per- 
haps not inclined to be pleafed, fince I have not al- 
ways been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a 
language by itfelf is very difficult ; many words can- 
not be explained by fynonimes, becaufe the idea 
fignified by them has not morelhan one appellation; 
nor by paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be 
dcfcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, 
or the notion unfettled and indefinite, and various 
in various minds, the words by which fuch notions 
arc conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be am- 
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biguous and perplexed. And Aich is the face of 
haplcfs lexicography, chat noc only darknefs, boc 
light, impedes and diftreflfes ic ; chings may be noc 
only too little, but too much known, to be happily 
illudrated. To explain, requires the ufe of tenm 
lefs abilrufe than that which is to be explained, and 
fuch terms cannoc always be found ; for as nothing 
can be proved but by fuppofing fomeching incui* 
tively known, and evident without proof, fo no- 
thing can be defined but by the ufe of words coo 
Main to admit a definition, 

' Other words there are, of which the fenle is too 
fubcle and evanefccnt to be fixed in a paraphrafe i 
fuch are all thofc which are by the grammarians 
termed expletives^ and, in dead languages, are fuf- 
fered to pals for empty founds, of no other ufe than 
to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which 
are eafily perceived in living; tongues to have power 
and emphafis, thougii it be fometimes fuch as no 
other form of exprcllion can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much incrcafed by a 
clafs of verbs too frequent in the Eng/ijb langbage, 
of which the figniticition is fo loofe and general, che 
ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the fenfes de* 
torted fo widely from tlic firft idea, that it is hard Co 
trace chem chrough the maze of variation, co catch 
them on che brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe 
them by any limitations, or interpret them by any 
words of diftind and fettled mCiUiing; fuch are iejr^ 
break, come, caft, full, get, giv<', Jo, put, fei, go, 
run, make, take, turn, ibroxv. if of thefe the whole 
power is not accurately delivered, it muft be re- 
mcmbered^ that while our language is yet kving. 



r 
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ind variable by the caprice of every one that fpcaka 
u> thcfc words arc hourly Ihifting their relations, 
and can no more be afcertained in a didionary^ thaa. 
a grove, in the agitation of a dorm, can be accu* 
f ntely delineated from its pidure in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with 
fi> great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
uAder any regular fcheme of explication : this dif* 
ficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in f>nglijh^ 
than in other languages. I have laboured' the^n with 
diligence, I hope with fuccefs \ fuch at leafl as can 
beexpeded in a taflc, which no man, however learnea 
or ikgacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, be* 
caufe I do not underftand them \ thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, 
but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to de- 
cline this confcffion : for when ^ully owns himfclf 
ignorant whether lejfus^ in the twelve tables, means 
« funeral fongj or mourning garment j and AriftotU 
doubts whether o^pcu^, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule^ or 
mnletiirj I may furcly, without (hame, leave fomc 
obfcurities to happier induftry, or future informa* 
tion. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation^ and the word explained^ Jhould be 
iUways reciprocal i this I have always endeavoured, 
but could not always attain. Words are feldom ex* 
a6Uy fynonymous i z new term was not introduced, 
but becaufe the former was thought inadequate: 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few 
ideas have many names. It was then neceflary to 
ufe the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle 
Vol. IX. P Wtsoa 
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terms can very fcldom be fupplied by circuinlocii« 
tion ; nor is the inconvenience great of fuch mnii- 
latcd interpretations, bccaufe the fenfc may cafily be 
eollcfted entire from the examples. 

In every word of extcnfivc ufe, it was requifite to 
mark the progrefs of its meaning, and 0iow by what 
gradations of intermediate fenfe it has pafTed from 
its primitive to its remote and accidental fignifica- 
tion ; fo that every foregoing explanation fliould 
tend to that which follows, and the feries be regular- 
ly concatenated from the firft notion to the laft. 

This is fpecious, but not always pradlicable; 
kindred fcnfcs may be fo interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be dilVntangled, nor any reafoo be 
afTigned why one fliould be ranged before the other. 
When the radical idea branches out into paralkl 
ramificationb, how can a confecutive Icries be formed 
of iVnles in their nature collateral ? The 0iades of 
meanini: fomctimes p.iS impcrccjnibly into each 
other; lo th.it though on one fuic they apparently 
difter, ytt it is impoliiulc to mark the point of con- 
tact. Ideas of the ld\nc race, though not exaAlr 
alike, are fometimei* lo little dilFerent, that no words 
can expreis the dinimilitude, tliough the mind eafily 
perceives it, when tlu-y are exhibited together; and 
lo;netimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, 
that Uirccrnment is wearied, and dirtinclion puzzled, 
and perfeverance hcriili hurries to an end, by truwd- 
uux togetlier what ihe cannot feparate. 

i'liefc coirjlaints of diflicuhy will, by thofc that 

h:.' V- nc\cr conful irl \^ords beyond their {>opuUr 

•Mr only t!u jargon of a man willing to 

- • procure veneration to his 
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ftudics by involution and obfcurity. But every art 
is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it: this un- 
certainty of ternr^s, and commixture of ideas, is well 
known to thofe who have joined philofophy with 
grammar; and if I have not expreffed them very 
dearly, it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking 
of that which words are infufHcient to explain. ^ 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of 
ufc by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft be 
inicrtcd for the fake of a regular origination. Thus 
I know not whether ardour is ufed for material heat^ 
or whether flagrant^ in Englijhy ever fignifies the 
fame with burning ; yet fuch are the primitive ideas 
of ihefe words, which are therefore fct firft, though 
without examples, that the figurative fenfes may be 
commodioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many 
words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poflible to 
coUeft all their fenfes ; fometimes the meaning of 
derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, and 
fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive 
may be fupplicd in the train of derivation. In any 
cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper 
to examine all the words of the fame race ; for fome 
words are flightly pafled over to avoid repetition, 
fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood, as they 
are confidercd in greater variety of ftrufturcs and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written 
with the fame ikill, or the fame happinefs : things 
•rqually eafy in themfelveS) are not all equally eafy 
to any finglc mind. Every writer of a long work 
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tbmmics crrours, where there appears neither ambf* 
guity to miflcad, nor obfcurity to confound hinii 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expitf> 
lion will be cafualiy overlooked, nuny convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulan 
will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal 
•0 the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanatioos 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as bind, ibt 
female #/ tbeftag\ ftagy ibe male of the bind: (bme- 
times eafier words are changed into harder, as hurUi 
^ into fepulture or interment, drier into defiecmtive^ 
dryntfs ij>to Jiccity or aridity y fit into pardxyfm ; for 
the eaficft word, whatever it be, can never be tranf* 
lated into one more eafy. But eafmefs and difficulty 
arc merely relative ; and if the prcfent prevalence of 
our language Ihould invite foreigners to this Dic- 
tionary, many will be aflTiOcd by thofe words which 
now fccm only to incrcafe or produce obfcurirr. 
For this reafon 1 have endeavoured frequently to 
join a Teutonick and Kcfuan interpretation, as to ebeer, 
to gladden, or exbilaratCy that every learner of Exg- 
lijh may be alliftcd by his own tongue. 

The fetation of all difficulties, and the fupply of 
all defcds, mutl be fought in the examples, fub« 
jotncd to the various fenfes of e.icii word, and 
raruTc! according to tlie time of their authors. 

When I tirll collected ihefe authorities, I wi.s 

iiefa^ous that every quotation (hould be uleful to 

fome other end than tiie illuftration of a word % I 

therefore extraOed from philofophen principles of 

6- Ssi\txsj^\ 
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fciencc; from hiftorians remarkable fadts; fron% 
chymifts complete procelTes ; from divines ftriking 
exhortations ; and from poets beautiful defdKptions. 
Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from 
execution. When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom 
into an alphabetical feries, I foon difcovered that 
the bujk of my volumes would fright away the 
ftudentj and was forced to depart from my fchemc 
of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Englijb 
literature^ and reduce my tranfcripts very often to 
clufters of words, in which fcarccly any meaning is 
(CCiined s thus to the wearinefs of copying, I was 
condenruied (q add the vexation of expunging. Some ' 
pftiTages I have yet fpared, which may relieve the 
labour of verbal fearches, and interfpcrfe with ver- 
dure and flowers the dufty defarts of barren phi- 
lology. 

The examples, thus rnutilated, are no longer to 
be confidered ^s conveying the fentiments or doc- 
trine of their authors ^ the word for the fake of 
which they are inferted, with all its appendant 
ciaufes^ has been carefully prefervedi but it ma,y 
iometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the ^ 
general tendency of the fentence may be changed: 
the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofophcr 
his fyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from 
writers who were never mentioned as matters of 
elegance or models of ftyle; but words mutt bq 
Ibught where they are ufod; and in what pages» 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufadure or 
agriculture be found? Mapy quot^ions ferve no 

P 3 ^xic^ 
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other purpofe, than that of proving the bare cxift. 
cncc of , words, and arc therefore fclefted with Icfi 
fcrnpuloufncfs than thofc which are to teach their 
ftruflurcs and relarion?. 

My purpofe was to admit no tofr'ninny of living 
authors, that I might not be miflcd by partial::}, 
•nd that none of my coicmpurarics might have rea- 
fon to complain; nor have I departed from this rt- 
foluiion, but when fomc performance of uncommon 
excellence excited my veneration, when nny memorf 
fupplicd me, from late books, with an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderncfs of 
friendfhip, folicited admilTion for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with'' modern decorations, that I have Ihidi- 
oufly endeavoured to collc^'^ examples and authori- 
ties from the writers before the reftoration, whofe 
works I regard as the vdHs cf K*:^lijb touiffiled^ is 
the pure fources of genuine diction. Our language, 
for almofl: a century, has, by the concurrence of 
many caufes, been grachi.illy departing from its 
original Tfutonick character, and deviating towards 
a GalHck ftrufturc and phrafeolug;*, fiom which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making 
our ancient volumes the grot?nd-work of ftyle, ad- 
mitting among the adJitions of later times, only 
fuch as may fupi-Iy real dcricienries, fuch as arc 
readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and 
incorporate eafily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudencfs ante- 
eedent to perfeflion, aa well as of falfe refinement 
and declrnfion, I have been cautious left my »eal 
for antiquity might drive me into times too renfK>tr« 
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and crowd my book with words now no longer un-3 
derftood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary^ 
bq^>nd which I make few cxcurfions. From the 
authors which rofe in the time of Elizabeth y a fpeech 
might be formed adequate to all the purpofes of ufc 
and elegance. If the language of theology were ex- 
cra&ed from Hooker and the tranflation of the Bible j 
the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the 
phrafes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh \ 
the xlialed of poetry and fiftion from Spenfer and 
Sidn^i and the diction of common life from Shake^ 
fpeare^ few ideas would be loft to mankind, for want 
o{ Englifi} words, in which they might be expreffed. 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, un)cfs i( 
be fo combined as that its meaning is ap()arently de- 
rennined by the trad and tenour of the Sentence j 
fuch paflfages I have therefore chofen, and when if 
happened that any author gave a definition of a 
Cjeniij or fuch an explanation as is equivalent, to 4 
definition, I have placed his authority as a fupplcj 
ment to my own, without regard to the chronologi- 
cal order, that is othcrwifc obferved. 

Some words, indeed, ftand unsupported by any 
authority^ but they are commonly derivative noun^ 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular 
and conftant analogy, or names of things feldona 
occurring in books, or words of which I have rea- 
fon to doubt the exillence. 

There is more danger of cenfure from the multi- 
plicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
ibmetimes feem to have been accumulated without 
.ncccflity or ufc, and perhaps fome will be found, 
jwhich 0|ig;fit> ..without lofs, have been omitted. 

P 4 ^>\\ 
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But a work of this kind is not haftily to be chirgid 
with fupcrfluities : thofe quotations, which CO care* 
lefs or unflcilful pcrufcrs appear only to repeat the 
fame fenfe^ will often exhibit, to a more accurate 
examiner, diverfities of fignification, or, at Icaft, 
afford different fhades of the fame meaning: que 
will (hew the word applied to perfons, anochaio 
things ; one will exprefs an ill, another a goodj airi 
a third a neutral fcnfe ; one will prove the esptdfioi 
genuine from an ancient author s another will flm 
It elegant from a modern : a doubtful authority is 
corroborated by another of more credit ; an ambigu« 
ous fentence is afcertained by a paflage clear and 
determinate ; the word, how often foever repeated, 
appears with new aflbciates and in different cooi* 
binations, and every quotation contributes (bene* 
thing to the (lability or enlargement of the language. 

When words are ufcd equivocally, I receive them 
in either fenfe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentimencs, 
by (hewing how one author copied the thoughts and 
diAion of another: fuch quotations are indeed little 
mofe than repetitions, which might juftly be ceo« 
fured, did they not gratify the mind, by aJBbrding a 
kind of intellectual hiftory. 

The various fyntaAical (IruClures occurriog in the 
examples have been carefully noted ; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been 
hicHerto ufed, has made our ftyle capricious and in* 
determinate ; ^rhen the different combinatioos of the 
fame word are esthibited togecbeft the preference b 
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ftadily given to propriety, and I have often en- 
deavoured to direct the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by fettling the orthography, 
4ifplaying the analogy, regulating the ftruftures, 
and afcertaining the fignification of Englijh words, 
t& perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer: 
but I have not always executed my own fchcme, or 
iatisfled my own expeftatiMs. The work, what- 
ever proofs of diligence and attention it may ex- 
hibit^ is yet capable of many improvements : the 
orthography which I recommend is dill contro* 
▼erdble i the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, 
and perhaps frequently erroneous ; the explanations 
are ibmetimes too much contrafted, and fomctimcs 
too much diffufed, the figniBcations are diilinguifhed 
father with JTubtilty than (kill, and the attention is 
^arafled with unneceffary minutenefs. 
* The examples are too often injudicioufly trun- 
fated) and perhaps fometimes^ I hope very rarely^ 
idleged in a miftaken fenfc ; for in making this col- 
le^on I trufted more to memory, than, in a ftatc 
of difquiet and embarraffment, memory can contain> 
And purpofed to fupply at the review what was left: 
Incomplete in the iirft tranfcription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupa* 
tionSi though neceflary and fignificant, are undoubt- 
edly omitted; and of the words moft (hidioufly con- 
fidered and exemplified, many fenfes have efeaped 
obfenration. 

Yet thcfe fjulures, however frequent, may admit 
esteniiation and apology. To have attempted 
llfuch it always laudable^ even when the enterprize 

is 
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is above the ilrcngth that undertakes ir: To itft 
below his own aim is incident to every one whole 
fancy is active, and whole views are comprehenfivr; 
nor is any nun Satisfied with himlclf bccaufc be 
has done much, buc becaul'c he can conceive liulc. 
When firft I engaged in this work, I refolved tib 
leave neither wurdb nor things unexamined, and 
plcatld myfclf wit!i a profpect ot' the hours which 1 
Ihould revel away in fcalls of literature, the obUurc 
rccelTes of northern learning which I Ihould enter 
and ranfack, the trcafurcs with which I cxpcdcd 
every fearch into thofc ncglecK'd mines to reward 
my labour, and tlie triumph with which I (hould 
dilpUy my acquifitions to mankind. When t had 
thus enquired into the original of words, I refulved 
to (how likewife my attention to thingb i to pierce 
deep into every fcience, to enquire the nature of 
every fubftance of which I inlcrted tlie naine^ to 
limit ever}' idea by a definition ftrialy logical, an^ 
exhibit every production of art or nature in an ac* 
curate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or techni* 
cal. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at lad to wake a lexicographer. I foon found tb^ 
it is too late to look for inilruments, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abiliticc I had 
brought to my talk, with thofe I mull tinaliy per* 
form it. To deliberate whenever 1 doubted, to eiir 
quire whenever I was ignorant, would have pn^ 
traced the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, 
without much improvement , for I did not iioU bf 
my firft experiment>, that what I bad not of my owp 

was 
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was eafily to be obtained : I faw that one enquiry 
only gave occafion to another, that book referred to 
book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to 
find was not always to br informed ; and that thus 
to purfue perfeftion, was, like the firft inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chafe the fun, which, when they had 
reached the hill where he feemed to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance from them, 

I then contrafted my defign, determining to con- 
fide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than affiftance 5 
by this I obtained at lead one advantage, that I fet • 
limits to my work, which would 'in time be ended, 
though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to dc- 
prcfs mc to negligence; fome faults will at laft ap- 
pear to be the efFefts of anxious diligence and per- 
fevering adtivity. The nice and fubtle ramifications 
of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent 
upon accuracy, and convinced of the necefiity of dif- 
cntangling combinations, and feparatingfimilitudes. 
Many of the diftinftions which to common readers 
appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and im- 
portant by men verfed in the fchool philofophy, 
witliout which no dictionary can ever be accurately 
compiled, or (kilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though 
not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moft men think indiftinftly, 
and therefore cannot fpeak with exaftnefs; and con- 
fcquently fome examples might be indifferently put 
to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form; but regifter the 
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language i who do not teach men how tbejr ibouU 
think, but relate how they have hitherto cxpreft4 
their thoughts. 

The impcrfed fenfe of fome exannples I lamenudi 
but could not remedy^ and hope they will be com* 
penfated by innumerable paflages feleded with pro* 
priety, an^ prefcrvcd with exadnefs ^ fooio (himng 
with fparks of imagination^ and fome replete wiU 
treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imper* 
fe£b, are not impcrfedl for want of care, buc bccaule 
care will not always be fuccefsful, and recolledioo 
or information come too late for ufe* 

That many terms of art and manufafturc arc 
omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ^ but for 
this defedt I may boldly allege that it was unavoid- 
able : I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to pcrfcd my ikill in 
the dialed of navigation, nor viflt the warchoufcs 
of merchants, and (hops of artificers, to gain the 
names of wares, tools and operations, of which no 
mention is found in books ^ what favourable acci* 
dent, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been negleded; but it has been a hopclcis 
labour to glean up words, by courting living inform- 
ation, and contefting with the fuUennefs of oncj 
and the roughnefs of another. 

To furnifli the academicians Jcila Crujca with 
words of this kind, a feries of comedies called U 
Fiera^ or ibe Fair, was profefledly written by B$icm^ 
aroiii but I had no fuch afliftanr, and therefore 
was content to want what they muft have wanted 
likewifcj had they not luckily been fo fupplicd. 
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Nor arc all words which arc not found in the vo- 
cabulary, to be lamented as omiflions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile part of the people, the 
diAion is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed for fomc temporary 
or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly*- unknown. 
This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate of in- 
crcafe or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
muft be Ibffercd to periilli with other things unworthy 
of prefervation* 

Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofc to pafs by unre- 
garded, which he expefts hourly to return ; he that 
is fearching for rare and remote things, will negle6b 
thofc that are obvious and familiar : thus many of 
the moft common and curfory words have been in- 
ferted with little illuftration, bccaufe in gathering 
the authorities, I forbore to copy thofe which I 
thpught likely to occur whenever they were wanted* 
It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collcftion, I 
found the wordyjrj unexemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there ig 
danger from ignorance, and in things cafy from 
confidence a the mind, afraid of greatnefs, and dif- 
dainful of littlencfs, haftily withdraws herfelf from 
painful fearches, and pafles with fcornful rapidity 
over talks not adequate to her powers, fometimes 
too fecure for caution, and again too anxious for vi- 
gorous effort i ioQQCtimes idle ia ^ plain path, and 
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fomecimes diftradted in iabyrinths> and dUfipited hj 
diffcrcnc intentions. 

A large work is difficult becaufc it is largTi nea 
though all its parts might fingly be perTorincd with 
facility ; where there are many things to be doQCi 
each mud be allowed its (hare of time and labour, 
in the proportion only wliich it bears to the whole; 
nor can it be cxpcc^cd^ that the ftones which form 
the dome of a tcmple> ihould be fquarcd and 
poliflied like the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with fo much application, I cannot but 
have fomc degree of parental fondnefs, it is natural 
to form conjcciurcs. Thofc who have been per- 
fuaded to think well of my dcfign, will require that 
it (hould fix our language, and put a flop to thofc 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto 
been fuflVred to make in it without oppofition. 
With this confequence I will confefs that I flattered 
myfclf for a while ; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expcdation which neither reafon nor 
experience can juftify. When we fee men grow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, from 
century to century, wc laugh at the elixir that pro- 
mifes to prolong life to a thoufand years; and with 
equal jutlice may the lexicographer be derided, who 
being able to produce no example of a nation that 
has pfcfervcd their words and phrafes from mutabt* 
lity, fhall ima^i^.c that his dictionary can embalm 
his l.ir./iiapr, and fccure it from corruption and 
decay, that it is in his jH)wcr to change fublunary 
nature, and clear the world at once from folly» 
vanity, and affedatron. 
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With this hope^ however, academies have been 
inftituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders ; but their 
vigilance and adtivity have hitherto been vain; 
Ibunds are too volatile and fubtile for legal rc- 
ftraints ; to enchain fyllables, and to lafh the wind, 
are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to 
meafure its defines by its ftrength. The French lan- 
guage has vifibly changed under the infpcd^ion of 
the academy j the ftyle of Amelot's tranflation of fa- 
ther Paul is obferved by Le Courayer to be un peu 
pajfe-, and no halian will maintain, that the diftion 
of any modern writer is not perceptibly different 
from that of Boccaccy Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and fudden transformations of a language 
feldom happen ; conquefts and migrations are now 
very rare : but there are other caufes of change, 
which, though flow in their operation, and invifiblc 
in their progrefs, are perhaps as much fuperior to 
human refiftance, as the revolutions of the flcy, or 
intumefcence of the tide. Commerce, however nc- 
ceffary, however lucrative, as it depraves the man- 
nets, corrupts the language ; they that have fre- 
quent intercourfe with ftrangers, to whom they en- 
deavour to accommodate themfelves, muft in time 
icarn a mingled dialed, like the jargon which ferves 
the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coafts* 
This will not always be confined to the exchange, 
the warehoufe, or the port, but will be communi- 
cated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and 
be at lafl incorporated with the current fpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. 
The language moll likely to continue long without 
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alteration, would be that of a nation r^ufed a litde, 

and but a little, above barbarity, fecluded (nxB 

llrangers, and totally employed in procuring tk 

conveniencies of life -, either withouc books, Qr, 

like fome of the Mabcm<:tan countries^ with Tciy 

few : men thus buficd and unlearned, having ontf 

fuch words as common ufe requires, would pcrh^ 

long continue to exprefs the fame notions by the 

fame flgns. But no fuch conftancy can be cxpedcd 

in a people poliflied by arts, and clafled by fubor* 

dination, where one part of the community is fuf- 

tained and accommodated by the labour of the ocheri 

Thofe who have much leifure to think, will always 

be enlarging the ftock of ideas ; and every increaic 

of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce 

new words, or combinations of words. When the 

mind is unchained from neceffity, it will range after 

convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields of 

Tpeculation, it will ihift opinions i as any cuftom is 

difulVd, the words that expreflfed it muft pcrilh with 

ir I as any o])inion grows popular, it will innovate 

fpeech in the fame pro{>ortion as it alters pra£ti^. 

As by the cultivation of various fciences^ a Mil* 
puage is amplified, it will be more furniihed with 
words deflected from their original fenfc; the geo- 
metrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyficiao 
of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give op)>ortunities to ca- 
pricious choice, by which fome words will be pre- 
ferred, and others degraded \ viciflitudes of faOiioo 
will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fingnifica- 
t:on of known terms. The tropes of poetry will 
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IXiakc hourly encroachmentSj and the metaphorical 
Will become the current fcnfe : pronunciation will 
be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muft 
at length comply with the tongue ; illiterate writers 
"Will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 
rife into renown, who, not knowing the original 
import of words, will ufe thtm with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftinftion, and forget 
propriety. As politenefs increafes, fomc expref- 
lions will be confidercd as too grofs and vulgar for 
the delicate, olhers as too formal and ceremonious 
for the gay and airy ; new phrafes are therefore 
adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be ia 
time difmifled. Swift y in his petty treatife on the 
^MgUfi language, allows that new words muft fome- 
times be introduced, but propofes that none fliould 
be fuffered to become obfolete. But what makes 
a word obfolete, more than general agreement to 
^rbear it? and how (hall it be continued, when 
it conveys an offenfive idea, or recalled again into 
the mouths of mankind, when it has once become 
unfamiliar by difufe, and unpleafing by unfami- 
Harity ? 

There is another caufe of alteration more pre- 
valent thah any other, which yet in the prefent ftate 
of the world caAnot be obviated. A mixture of 
two languages will produce a third diftinft from 
both, and they will always be mixed, where the 
chief parts of education, and the moft confpicuous 
accomplilhment, is (kill in ancient or in foreign 
tongues. He that has long cultivated another lan- 
guage, will find its words and combinations crowd 
upon his memory j" and hafte and negligence, refine- 

\oL. IX. Q^ ^^^\ 
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ment and aflfedacion^ will obtrude borrowtd tenni 
and exotick cxprcflions. 

The great pcft of fpccch is frequency of tnd- 
lacion. No book was ever turned from one laa* 
guage into another^ without imparting Ibmethiflg 
of its native idiom ; this is the moft mifchievooi 
and comprehenfivc innovation ; fingle words my 
enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue 
continue the lame; but new phrafeology changes 
much at once ; it alters not the fingle ftones of the 
building, but the order of the columns. If an 
academy fhould be eftabliflied for the cultiyadon of 
our ftyle, which I, who can never wi(h td fee de* 
pendence multiplied, hope the fpirit of Emglifb li« 
berty will hinder or deftroy, let them, inftead of 
compiling grammars and didlionariesj endeavour, 
with all their influence, to (lop the licence of tranf« 
lators, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be fufl^red 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed of 
France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible^ 
what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in 
the other infurmountable diftreflfes of humanity ? It 
remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate what wc cannot cure. Life may be 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ulti- 
mately defeated : tor.gu.s, like governments, have 
a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long 
prcferved our conftUution, let us make fome ftnig- 
gles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevitj* to that which its owa 
nature forbids to be immorul, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years* to the honour of my 

6 C^^UVXTf^ 
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^ountiy^ that we may no longer yield the palm of 
|>hUology> without a conteft^ to the nations of the 
tontinent. The chief glory' of every people arifes 
ftom its authors : whether I ihall add any thing by 
my own writings to the reputation of Englijh litera** 
turCj muft be left to time : much of my life has been 
loft under the preflures of difeafe ; much has been 
trifled away ; and much has always been fpent in 
f>roviiion for the day that was pafling over mej but 
I ihall not think my employment ufelcfs or ignoblCi 
if by my afiiftance foreign nations^ and diftant ages> 
gain accefs to the propagators of knowledge^ and 
underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours 
afford light to the repofitories of fcience, and add 
celebrity to Bacon^ to Hooker^ to Milton^ and to 

When I am animated by this wi(h, I look with 
pleftfufft on my book, however defeftive, and deliver 
k to the world with the fpirit of a man that has en* 
deavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf : a few wild 
blunders,, and rifible abfurdities, from which no 
work of fuch multiplicity was ever free, may for at 
time furnifh folly with laughter, and harden igno- 
rance in contempt i but ufeful diligence will at laft 
prevail, and there never can be wanting fome who 
diftinguifh defert -, who will confider that no di£tion« 
ary of a living tongue ever can be pcrfcft, fince, 
while it is haftening to pubHcation, fome words are 
budding, and fome falling away^ that a whole life 
oanliot be fpent upon fyntax and etynnology, and 
th«c even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that 
hti whofe defign, includes whatever language can 
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cxprefs, muft often fpeak of what he does not uk* 
derftand ; that a writer will fomecimes be humcd 
b^ eagernefs to the end, and fomecimes faint wiik 
wearincfs undcrataflc, which ^rtf/i];^ compares • 
the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that whaiii 
obvious is not always known^ and what is known ii 
not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadrett* 
ency will furprifc vigilance, flight avocations will 
feduce attention, and cafual cclipfes of the mind will 
darken learning ; and that the writer (hall often ia 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for 
that which yeftcrday he knew with intuitive rcadioe^ 
and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to« 
morrow. 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is 
omitted, let it oot be forgotten that much likcwife 
is performed ; and though no book was ever fpared 
out of tendernefs to the author, and the world ia 
little iblicitous to know whence proceeded the faula 
of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify cu* 
riofity to inform it, that the Englijb DiHiouary was 
written with little afliftancc of the learned, and with- 
out any patronage of the great ; not in the foft ob- 
fcurities of retirement, or under the flielter of aca- 
demick bowers, but amidft inconvenience and dif- 
cra6lioni in firknefs and in Ibrrow. h may reprefa 
the triumph of malignant criticifm to obfcrve, that 
if our language is not here fully difplayed, I have 
only failed in an attempt which no human powers 
have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprized in 
a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fucceflive ages» 
inadc()Qatc and ddufivc i if the aggregated know- 
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ired from corruption than thefe unfortunate com- 

»fitions.« They fubfift in a finglc copy, written or 

rUed by the author; and the faults of the printed 

Autnc can be only faults of one defcent. 

But of the works of Sbakefpeare the condition has 

«D far different : he fold them, not to be printed. 

It p be played. They were immediately copied 

r die aftors, and multiplied by tranfcript after 

mfcriptj vitiated by the blunders of the penman, 

hanged by the afFedation of the player j perhaps 

j?ed to introduce a jeft, or mutilated to fhorten 

prefentation 1 and printed at lad without the 

rencc of the author, without the confcnt of 

•prietor, from compilations made by chance 

■alth out of the feparate parts written for 

rcj and thus thruft into the world furrcp- 

and haftily, they fufFercd another depra- 

*m the ignorance and negligence of the 

s every man who knows the Hate of the 

t age will readily conceive. 

JSftfy for invention to bring together fo 

concurring to vitiate the text. No 

vcr gave up his works to fortune and 

de care : no books could be left in 

:o injure tliem, as plays frequently 

ted in manufcripc : no other tran« 

T to b fo little qualified for their 

copiiti f the ftage, at a time 

I of t >ple were univerfally 

.dil made from frag- 

uitoufly re- 

; of printing 
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With the cauf^s of corruption that make theie. 
vifdl of Sbakffpeares dramatick pieces ncctflarTi 
may be enumerated the caufes of obfcuricy, whkk 
iTiay be partly imputed to his age^ and panly m 
himfelf. 

When a writer outlives his contemporaries, and 
remains almoft the only unrbrgottcn name of t 
diftant lime, he is ncceirarily obfcure. Every age 
has its ii)ode<; of fpeech, and its cad of tbougiir; 
which, though cafily explained when there arc masy 
books to be compared with each other, become 
fomctimes unintelligible, and always difficult, when 
there src no parallel paffa^es that may conduce to 
their illullration. ^..\:Cv/d\';rcr is the firft confi- 
derable niithor of fublime or familiar dialogue in 
our language. Of the books which he read, ami 
from wiiich hv? formed his llyle, fomc perhaps have 
pci::hcd^ and the rcit are neglected. His imitations 
arc therefore unnoted, his allufions are undifco- 
vcrcwl, and many beauties, both of pleafantry and 
grcatnefs, arc loft w.th the objeds to which they 
were united, a:> liic figures vaniih when the canvas 
has decayed. 

It is ti.c great excci'iLnce of ^bchtypcare^ that hfi 
drew his femes froji r.uiurc, and from life. He 
io;.iru I'.c ir*a:.n.r:iuf tiic wuxld then paling before 
iiMi, ail J iiiib ii.M': aili.iions tiian other piicii to tlie 
ir.ulii.ur.A and l.i'jcrrtiri'jn of the vul^^ar; which 
mull tiivfcforc be tr.;ccd before he can be undcr^ 
ilood. 

lie vro^e at a time when our poetical language 
wa^ yt: i^ni'cn.icd, when the meaning; of our phratea 
v^a^ yet ill Luciuation, when words were adopted u 
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fafure from the neighbouring languages, and 

hilc the Saxon was ftill vifibly mingled in our 

iftion. The reader is therefore embarraffcd at 

nee with dead and with foreign languages^ with 

ibfoletenefs and innovation. In that age, as in all 

xhers, fafliion produced phrafeology, which fuc- 

ceeding falhion fwept away before its meaning was 

generally known, or fufficiently authorifed : and in 

chat age, above all others, experiments were made 

upon our language, which diftorted its co|pbina- 

dons, and diflurbed its uniformity. 

If Sbakefpeare has difficulties above other writers, 
* it is to be imputed to the nature of his work, which 
required the ufe of the common colloquial language, 
and confcqucntly admitted many phrafes ailufive, 
elliptical, and proverbial, fuch as we fpealcand hear 
every hour without- obferving them ; and of which, 
being now familiari we do not fufpedt that they can 
ever grow uncouth, or that, being now obvious, 
they can ever feem remote. 

Thefe arc the principal caufes^f the obfcurity of 
Sbakefpeare ; to which might be added the fulnefs of 
«idea, which might fometimes load his words with 
more fentiment than they could conveniently con-» 
vey, and that rapidity of imagination which might 
hurry bim to a fecond thought before he had full^ 
explained the firft. But my opinion is, that ytrj 
few of his lines were difficult to his audience, and 
that he ufed fuch expreffions as were then common, 
though the paucity of contemporary writers makes 
them now feem peculiar. 

Authors are. often praifed for improvement, or 
t)}amed for iooovatioD, with very little iuftice> bj 
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thofe who read few other books of the fame 
Addijon himfelf has been fo unfucceisfiil io 
racing the words with which Milton has enriched our 
language, as perhaps not to have nanned one of 
which Milton was the author i and B^ntU^ has yet 
more unhappily praifed him as the introducer of 
thofe elilions into Englijb poetry, which had bcca 
vfed from the firft efiays of verfificatioa aox>ng ui| 
and which Milton was indeed the lad that pra&ifcd. 

Another impediment, not the leaft vexatious lo 
the commentator, is the exadnefs with which Shski* 
Jftart followed his authors. Inftead of dilaring 
his thoughts into generalities, and exprefliog io* 
cidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumftances unneccflary to his main defign, only 
becaufe he happened to find them together. Such 
paflages can be illuftrated only by him who has read 
the fame ftory in the very book which Sbskejptmn 
confulced. 

He that undertakes an edition of Sbakeffeare^ bis 
all thefe difficulties to encounter, and all thefe ob« 
ftruftions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be correAed by« 
a careful collation of the oldeft copies, by which 
it is hoped that many reftorations may yet be made : 
at leaft it will be neceflary to colled and note tht 
variation as materials for future cnticks; for ii 
very often happens that a wrong reading has affinity 
to the right* 

In this part all the prefent editions are apparently 
and intentionally defedive. The criticks did not (b 
much as wiffi to facilitate the labour of thofe that 
follQwcd them. The iame booka are ftill to bo 
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compared ; the work that has been done; i$ to be, 
done again ^ and %o lingie edition will fupply the 
reader with a text on which he can rely as the bell 
CQpy of the works pf Shake/pear e. 

The edhion now propofcd will at leaft have this 
advantage over others. It will exhibit all the ob^ 
fervable varieties of all the copies that can be found ; 
that, if the reader is not fatisfied with the editor's 
determination^ he may have the means of choofing 
better for himfelf. 

Where all the books are evidently vitiated, and 
cdlatioB can give no afllftance, then begins the 
talk of critical fagacity; and fome chai^ges may 
well be admitted in a text never*fettled by the au« 
thor, and fo long expofed to caprice and igno« 
ranee. But nothing ihall be impofed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alteration; 
nor Ihall conje£ture be wantonly or unneceflarily 
indulged. 

It has been long found, that very fpecious onen* 
dations do not equally ftrike all minds with con- 
viction, nor even the fame mind at different times ; 
and therefore, though perhaps many alterations may 
be propofed as eligible, very few will be obtruded 
as certain. In a language fo ungrammatical as the 
Engliflfy and fo licentious as that of Sbakefpeare^ 
emendatory criticifm is always hazardous ; nor can 
tt be allowed to any man who is not particularly 
verfed in the writings of that age, and particularly 
ftudious of his author's diction. There is danger 
left peculiarities ihould be miftaken for corruptions, 
and pafiages rejefted as unintelligible, which a 
narrow mind happens not to underftand. 
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A]] trjt fjrnrr mr-rk? hsxT jpcn jo 
jlcnrd o:: Tnr rcrrrrti'iot; of tbt text, T^iar 
irx ftdErirr-Jr ittrndtd no iLr dtadjcffla of ptf* 
fagrs obfcTjjrd br Kndcrt or naic The eter 
w:iJ mdtzvcrjr to rrad rhir b>Dks wh:di tie aodor 
md, to cncr hii l:*:):;«irdgt id 7t% ioorre, ai 
coqrjptr* his cop:ti 'K::h tirir orlg-lnAii. If in ths 
f^Mtt of h:& crUzn hr h:>pri to irra'n usr degree cf 
fvpciiontf to his prcdcccffors^ i: n^u£ be ooofidcra!, 
cluu lie has tbe adirastigc of iLrir labours ; chat put 
of the vork being already doae, nxee care is ci- 
turallj beftoved oo the other part; and chat, m 
declare the truth, Mr. Ar-crr and Mr. Pit€ mat 
wrrf ignorant of the ancient LKgUJo literature ; Dr. 
IVarhtrttm was detained by more important ftudioi 
and Mr. TbfoiaU, if fame be juit to his memory, 
confidercd learning only as an inftrunrient of gain, 
and made no further enquiry after his author's 
meming, when once he had r.Dtcs fuScieat to enw 
bcilifli his page with the expected decormtioos. 

With regard to obfolete or peculiar dicbon, the 
editor may perhaps claim fcne degree of confidence^ 
having had more motives to confider the whole ex* 
tent of our language than any other man from its 
firll formation. He hopes that, by comparing the 
work* of Shake/fcare with thofc of writers who 
livcil at the fame time, immediately preceded, or 
iiiiu;c(liattly followed him, he Ihall be able to afcer- 
ta;:i iiis ambiguities, diftntangle his intricacies^ and 
re cover the meaning of words now lull in the dtfk« 
iiiU of antiquity. 

When therefore any obfcurity arifes from an al- 
lirrjn to iomc other book, the ptflii^ will be quoti^ 
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ed. WhA the diftion is entangled, it will be 
cleared by a paraphrafe or interpretation. When 
the fenfe is broken by the ifppreflion of part of thtt 
fentimenc in pleafantry or paflion, the connexion 
irill be fupplied. When any forgotten cuftdm is 
iiintedj care will be taken to retrieve and explain 
iU The meaning afllgned to doubtful words will. 
be fupported by the authorities of other writers, *or 
by parallel paiTages of Sbakefpeare himfelf. 

The obfervation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties of an annotator, which fome of Shake^ 
fibre's editors have attempted, and fome have ne« 
gle&ed. For this part of his talk, and for this only» 
was Mr, Pope eminently and indifputably qualified % 
nor has Dr. fVarburton followed him with lefs di- 
ligence or lefs fuccefs. But I have never obferved 
chat mankind was much delighted or improved hf 
their afterifks, commas, or double commas; of 
which the only effcft is, that they preclude the 
pleafure of judging for ourfelvcs, teach the young 
and ignorant to decide without principles; defeat 
curiofity and difcernment, by leaving them lefs to 
difcover; and at la(t ihew the opinion of the cri« 
tick, without the reafons on which it was foundedi 
and without affording any light by which it may be 
examined. 

The editor, though he may lefs delight his own 
vanity, will probably pleafe his reader more, by 
fuppofing him equally able with himfelf to judge of 
beauties and faults, which require no previous ac- 
quifition of remote knowledge. A defcription o£ 
die >obvious fcencs of nature, a reprefentatibn of 
general life^ a fentiment of reflexion or experience^ 
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a dcduftion of concluflve arguments, a forcible 
eruption of cffervcfcrht palfion^ are to be eonfidod 
as proportionate to conoirion apprehenfion, uoaffiM 
bjf critical officioufnefs; fince, to convince dmn, 
nothing more is requifite than acquaintance with 
the general (late of the worlds and thofe faculdo 
which he mud almoft bring with him who woiil 
read Sbakejpeare. 

But when the beauty arifes from fome adaptation 
of the fentiment to cuftoms worn out of ufe, to 
opinions not univerfally preralent, or to any acci* 
dental or minute particularity, which cannot be fop* 
plied by common underftanding, or common ob- 
fervation, it is the duty of a commentator to lead 
his afllilance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, 
will make no diftind part of the defign, being red«- 
cible to the explanation of obfcure p^flages. 

The editor does not howt ver intend to {Mrclude 
himfelf from the comparifon of Sbakejpedn^t fenti* 
ments or cxpreflion with thofe of ancient or modem 
authors, or from the dii'play of any beauty not 
obvious to the ftudents of poetry j for as he hopes 
to leave his author better underftood, he wiflies 
likewiie to procure him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affcfted to flight their 
prtdeceflbrs : but in this edition all that is valuable 
will be adopted from every commentator, that po« 
fterity may oonfider it as including all the reft, and 
exhibiting whatever is hitherto known of the great 
father of the Englijb drama. 
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THAT praifes are without reafon lavifhed oq 
the dead, and that the honours due only ta 
excellence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint 
Kktly to be always continued by thofe, who, being 
ad)le to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence 
from the herefies of paradox ; or thofe, who, being 
forced by difappointment upon confolatory expe* 
dients, are willing to hope from poftcrity what the 
prefent age refufes, and flatter themielves that the 
regard, which is yet denied by envy» will be at lafr 
beftowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality diac attrads 
the netice of nunfind, has undoubtedly Totarics 
diat rererence it, not from reafon, but from prc-» 
jtidtce. Some feem to admire indifcriounately 
whatcrer has been long preferved, without con-* 
fidering that time has fonrettmes co operated with 
chance i all perhaps are more willing to honout^ 
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pad than prefent excellence; and the mind coi* 
templates genius through the (hades of age, as liic 
eye furveys the fun through artificial opacity. Tfii 
great contention of criticifm is to find the faults of 
the moderns^ and the beauties of she ancientL 
While an author is yet living, we cftimate bii 
powers by his word performance i and when he n 
dead, we rate them by his beft. ' 

To works, liowever, of which the excellence is 
not abfolute and definite, but gradual and compara- 
tive ^ to works not raikd upon principles demonftra- 
tive and fcientifick, but appealing wholly to obfcr- 
vation and experience, no other teft can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of eftctm. 
What mankind liavc long pofTefTed they have often 
examined and compared ; and if they [Hrrfift to value 
the poflfefFion, it is becaufe frequent comparifoos 
have confirmed opinion in its favour. As among 
the works of nature no man can properly call a 
river deep, or a mountain high, without the know« 
ledge of many mountains, and many rivers ; fo, in 
the productions of genius, nothing can be ftylcd 
excellent till it has been compared with other works 
of the fame kind. Demonftration immediately dif- 
plays its power^ and has nothing to hope or feu 
from the flux of years; but works tentative and 
experimental mull be eftimated by their proportion 
to th^ general and colle^ive ability of man, as it is 
difcovered in a long fucceOion of endeavours. Of 
the firft buildin*^ that was raifed, it might be with 
certainty determined that it was round or fquare i 
but whether it was fpacious or lofty mud have been 
referred to time. The Pyibagorcan fcalc of numbers 
5 "«%& 
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Wis at once difcovered to be perfeft ; but the poemft 
^ Homer we yet know not to tranfcend the common 
.Jimits of human intelligence, but by remarking, 
diat nation after nation, and century after cei.tury» 
bas been able to do little more than tranfpofe his 
incidents, new-name his charadlers, and paraphrafe 
\m (entiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long fub- 
fifted arifes therefore not from any credulous confi- 
dence in the fuperior wifdom of paft ages, or gloomy 
perfuafion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the 
confequence of acknowledged and indubitable pofi- 
tions, that what has been longed known has been 
moft confidered, and what is molt confidered is bed 
ynderftood. 

The poet, of whofe works I have undertaken the 
revifion, may now begin to aflume the dignity of aa 
ancient, and claim the privilege of eflablifhed fame 
and prefcriptive veneration. He has long outlived 
his century, the term commonly fixed as the teft of 
literary merit. Whatever advantages he might once 
derive from perfonal allufions, local cuftoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years been loft ; 
and eyery topick of merriment, or motive of forrow, 
which the modes of artificial life afibrded him, now 
only obfcure the fcenes which they once illuminated. 
The efFefts of favour and competition are at an end; 
the tradition of his friendftiips and his enmities has 
periihed ; his works fupport no opinion with argu« 
ments, nor fupply any faftion with inveftives ; they 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity ; 
but are read without any other reafon than the de* 
fire of pleafore^ and are therefore praifed only as 

Vol. IX. R ^V^-^^nw^ 
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pleafure is obtained ; ycc> thus unafliftcd by intod 
or paOion, they have paft through variacions of ciie 
and changes of manners, and, as they devolved firM 
one generation to another, have received new hooooa 
at every tranfmiflion. 

But becaufe human judgment, though it be gra- 
dually gaining upon certainty, never beconnrs infjl- 
lible i and approbation, though long continued, miy 
yet be only the approbation of prejudice or fiftiiofli 
it is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities of ex* 
cellence Sbake/peare has gained and kept the (avour 
of his countrymen. 

Nothing can pleafe many, and plcafc long, but 
juft reprefentations of general nature. Particular 
manners can be known to few, and therefore far 
only can judge how nearly they are copied. The 
irregular combinations of fanciful invention may 
delight awhile, by chat novelty of which the com- 
mon faticty of life lends us all in quell ; but the 
pleafures of I'uddcn wonder are foon exhaulled, and 
the mind can only repol'e on the liability of truth. 

Sbakejpiare is, above all writers, at lead above all 
modern writers, t!ic poet of nature ^ the poet that 
holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners 
and of life. I lis characters are not OKxlified by the 
cuftoms of particular places, unpraAifed by the rell 
of the world ; by the peculiarities of (ludies or pro- 
feOions, which can o(H:rate but upon fmall numben^ 
or by the accidents of tranfient falhions or temporary 
opinions: they are the genuine progeny of coiiunoo 
humanity, fuch as the world will always fupply, and 
obfcrvation will always find. His pcrlbni a& and 
fpcak by the influence of thofe general paflions and 
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principles by which all minds are agitated, and the 
irholc fyftem of life is continued in motion. In 
die writings of other poets a chara&cr is too ofteo 
mn individual; in thofe of Sbakejpeare it is com«* 
monly a fpecies. 

It is from this wide extenfion of defign that ib 
much inftruftion is derived. It is this which fills 
die plays of Sbakefpeare with practical axioms and 
donaeftick wifdom. It was faid of Euripides^ that 
every vcrfc was a precept ; and it may be faid of 
Shmke^esre^ that from his works may be coUefted a 
fyftem of civil and oeconomical prudence. Yet his 
real power is not fhewn in the fplendor of particular 
ptflkges, but by the progrefs of his fable, and the 
tcoor of his dialogue ; and he that tries to recom« 
mend him by feled quotations, will fucceed like the 
pedant in HierfuUs^ who, when he offered his houfe 
to fale, carried a brick in his pocket as a fpecimen. 

It will not eafily be imagined how much Shake* 
Jptare excels in accommodating his fentiments to 
real life, but by comparing him with other authors. 
It was obferved of the ancient fchools of declamation^ 
that the more diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the ftudent difqualified io\ the world, be* 
caufe he found nothing there which he fhould ever 
meet in any other place. The fame remark may 
be applied to every ftage but that of Sbakefpeare. 
The theatre, when it is under any other direftion, 
is peopled by fuch charaders as were never feen^ 
converting in a language which was never heardi 
upon topicks which will never arife in the commerce 
of mankind. But the dialogue of this author is 
•ftcn fo evidently determined by the incident whick 
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produces it^ and is purfued with fo much cafe ud 
rimplicity, chat it feems fcarccly to claim the mem 
of ficlion, but to have been gleaned by diligcm Cv 
*le£tion out of common converfation, and ccHiunn 
occurrences. 

Upon every other ftage the univerfal agent is loft, 
by whofc power all good and evil is diftribuccd, and 
every adion quickened or retarded. To bring a 
lover, a lady, and a rival into the fable ; to entan^ 
them in contradictory obligations, perplex them 
with oppofitions of intercft, and harafs themwiih 
violence of defires inconfiftent with each other; to 
make them meet in rapture, and part in agony ; to 
fill their mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrage- 
ous forrow i to diftrefs them as nothing human ever 
was diftrefied ; to deliver them as nothing human 
ever was delivered; is the bufinefs of a modem 
dramatift. For this, probability is violated, life is 
mifreprefented, and language is depraved. Bu: 
love is only one of many pailions ; and as it has no 
great influence upon the funi of life, it has littlr 
operation in the dramas of a poet, who caught his 
ideas from tlie living world, and exhibited only what 
he faw before hiln. He knew that any other pafuon, 
as it was regular or exorbitant, was a caufe of hap* 
pinefs or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not eafily 
difcriminated and prefcrved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his perfonages niorc di(lin<5t from each 
other. I will not fay with Pi^fc, that every lpcc*.h 
may be afligned to the j^ropcr fpcakcr, bccaufc 
many f^^eeches there are which have nothing charac- 
f^rifticali but, perhaps, though fomc may be 
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equally adapted to every perfon, it will be difficult 
to find any that can be properly transferred from 
the prcfent pofieflbr to another claimant. The 
choice is right, when there is reafon for choice. 

Other dramatifts can only gain attention by hy- 
perbolical or aggravated charafters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depravity, as the writers 
of barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a 
giant and a dwarf j and he that ihould form his ex- 
pedations of human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Shakefpeare 
has no heroes; his fcenes are occupied only by men, 
who a& and fpeak as the reader thinks .that he (hould 
himfelf have fpoken or a£ted on the fame occafion : 
even where the agency is fuppernatural, the dia- 
logue is level with life. Other writers difguife the 
moft natural paflions and moft frequent incidents i 
io that he who contemplates them in the book will 
not know them in the world : Shakefpeare approxi- 
mates the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he reprefents will not happen, bur, 
if it were poflible, its efFcfts would probably be 
fuch as he has afligned ; and it may be faid, that he 
has not only ihewn human nature 4s it adls in real 
exigences, but as it would be found in trials, to 
which it cannot be expofed. 

This therefore is .the praife o^ Shakefpeare^ that hi^ 
drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms wlfich 
other writers raife up before him,, may here be 
cured of his delirious ecftafies, by reading humaa 
£bntiments in human language, by fcenes from . 
which a hermit may eftimate the tranfadions of the 

R 3 ^^\V4^ 
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florid, and a confcflbr prcdift the progre(s of ii» | 
paffions. j 

His adherence to general nature has expoied him I 
to the cenfure of criticks, who form their judgmean 
i}pon narrower principles. Dermis and Rymer chink 
his Romans not fufficiently Roman ; and f^oIiMirecoh 
fures his kings as not completely royal. Demos m 
offended, that Mtnenius, a fenator of Romet ASmiU 
play the buffoon ; and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 
cency violated when the Danijb ufurper is reprt* 
fented as a drunkard. But Sbakejpeare always aitkes 
nature predominate over accident ; and, if he pre- 
fcrves the eflential charafter, is not very careful of 
diftinftions fuperinduccd and adventitious. His 
flory requires Ramans or kings, but he thinks ooly 
c5n men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, 
had men of all difpoficions ; and wanting a buffoon, 
he went into the fcnatc-houfe for that which the 
fenate-houfc would certainly have afforded him. 
He was inclined to (hew an ufurper and a murderer 
»ot only odious, but defpicablej he therefore added 
drunkehnefs to his other qualities, knowing that 
kings love wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural powe^ upon kings. Thefe are the petty 
eavils of petty minds ; a poet overlooks the cal'ual 
didin^ion of country and condition, as a painter, 
ftfisficd with the figure, negle6b the drapery. 

The cenfuic which he has incurred by mixing co- 
mick and tragick fccnes, as it extends to all his 
works, deferves more confideration. Let the faft 
be firft ftated, and then examined. 

Sbakefpeare^i plays are not in the rigorous and cri- 
tical fenfe either tragedies or coaiedics, but compp- 
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Ctions of a diftinft kind ; exhibiting the real ftate of 
Hiblunary nature, which partakes of good and evil» 
joy and forrow, mingled with endlefs variety of 
proportion and innumerable modes of combination ^ 
and expreifing the courfe of the world, in which 
the lofs of one is the gain of another ; in which, at 
the fame time, the reveller is hafting to his winc^ 
and* the mourner burying his friend; in which the 
malignity of one is fometimes defeated by the frolicb 
of another; and many mifchicfs and many benefits 
arc done and "hindered without defign. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purpofes and 
cafualtids the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which cuftom had prefcribed, felefted fomc thtf 
crimes of men, and fome their abfurdities; fomd 
th<^ momentous vicifBtudes of life, and fome tht 
lighter occurrences j fome the terrors of diftrefj^ 
and fome the gaieties of profperity. Thus rofe the 
two modes of imitation, known by the names of 
tragedy and comedy, compofitions intended to promojc 
different ends by contrary means, and confidered as 
fo little allied, that I do not recolleft among the 
Greeks or Romans a fingle writer who attempted 
both. 

Sbakefpeare has united the powers of cxcitiYig 
laughter and forrow not only in one' mind, but iii 
one compofition. Alnrioft all his plays afc divided 
between ferious and liidicrous characters, and, irt 
the fucceffivc evolutions of the defign, fometimeS 
produce ferioufnefs and forrow, and fometimes levity 
and laughter. 

That this is a praftice contrary to the rules of cri- 
cicifm will be readily allowed but there is always 

R 4 " 'Wy. 
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an appeal open from cncicifm to nature. Tbe aid 
of writing is to inftrud; the end of poetry is to in* 
ftruft by pleaflng. That the mingled drama nrn/ 
convey all the inftruflion of tragedy or conocdy caa* 
not be denied, becaufe it includes both in iu aUcnu- 
tions of exhibition, and approaches oearer than 
either to the appearance of life, by (hewing how great 
machinations and (lender defigns may pronnxe or 
obviate one another, and the high and the low co* 
operate in the general fyftem by unavoidable coo* 
catenation. 

It is objcfted, that by this change of fcenes the 
pAlTions are interrupted in their progrefTion, ao4 
that the principal even^ being not advanced by a 
due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants at laft 
the power to move, which cooilitutes the perfedioo 
of dramatick poetry. This rcafoning is fo fpecious, 
that it is received as true even by thofc who in daily 
experience feci it to be falfc. The interchanges of 
mingled fcenes Icldom fail to produce the intended 
viciflitudes of pafiion. Fidlion cannot move fo 
much, but that the attention may be* eafily tranf* 
ferred ; and though it mud be allowed that plealing 
melaneholy be romctimes interrupted by unwclcooie 
levity, yet let it be confidered likewife^ that melan* 
choly is ofien not pleafing, and that the difturbance 
of one man may be the relief of another j Uiat dif- 
ferent auditors have ditferent habitudes i and thaC| 
iij^on the whole, all pleafure confills in variety. 

The players, v^ho in their edition divided our au- 
tlior's works into comedies, hiftorics, and tragedies^ 
Iccin not to have dillinguifhed the three kiodf by 
any very cxatt or definite ideas. 
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An adion which ended happily to the principal 
peribnsj however ferious or diftrefsful through its 
intermediate incidents^ in their opinion conftituted 
a comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
amonglt usj and plays were written, which, by 
changing the cataftrophe, were tragedies to-day, and 
comedies to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in thofe times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy; it re- 
quired only a calamitous conclufion, with which the 
common criticifm of that age was fatisfied, what-* 
ever lighter pleafure it afforded in its progrefs. 

Hiftory was a feries of aftions, with no other than 
chronological fucceflion, independent on each other, 
and without any tendency to introduce or regulate 
the conclufion. It is not always very nicely diftin- 
guifhed from tragedy. There is not much nearer 
approach to unity of aftion in the tragedy oi Antony 
and Cleopatra^ than in the hiflory of Richard the Se^ 
cond. But a hiflory might b^ continued through 
many plays ^ as it had no plan, it had no limits. 

Through all thefe denominations of the drama, 
$bakefpcare^s mode of compofition is the fame; an 
interchange of ferioufnefs and merriment, by which 
the ipind is foftened at one time, and exhilarated at 
gnother. But whatever be his purpofe, whether to 
gladden or deprefs, or to condudl the ftory, without 
vehemence or emotion, through tracts of eafy and 
familiar dialogue^ he pever fails to attain his pur- 
pofe ; as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or 
fit filent with quiet cxpcdation, in tranquillity with- 
out indifference^ 

When 
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When Sbakefpeare's plan is underftw^J^ moft of 
tl^c criticifms of Rymer and Voltaire yanifli awijr. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, without improprictf, 
by two centinels; lago bellows at BraiawiVi 
window, without injury to the fcheme of the pliVi 
• though in terms which a modern audience would 
not eafily endure j the charadlcr of Poloniuf is feafoo* 
able and ufcful i and the grave-diggers thcmfclfa 
may be heard with applaufc. 

Sbakefpeare engaged in dramatick poetry with the 
world open before him ; the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few^ the publick judgment wit 
unformed \ he had no example of fuch fame as might 
force him upon imitation, nor criticks of filch au« 
thority as might reftrain his extravagance : he there- 
fore indulged his natural difpofition ; and his difpo* 
fition, as Rymer has remarked, led him to comeidr. 
In tragedy he often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and lludy, what is written at lad with little fe« 
licity ; but, in his comick fcencs, he feems to pro- 
duce, without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is always (Iruggling after fomeoccafioa 
to be comick ; but in comedy he feems to repofe, 
or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial 
to his nature. In his tragick fcencs there is always 
fomething wanting, but his comedy often furpalftt 
expedation or defire. His comedy pleafes by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tragedy for the 
greater part by incident and aftion. His tragcdf 
icems to be (kill, his comedy to be inftinft. 

The force of his comick fcenes has fuflfered little 
diminution, from the changes made by a century and 
a httMv in manners or in wocds« At his pcriboaigct 
6 ^ 
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A upon principles arifing from genuine paffion, 
voy little modified by particular forms> their plea- 
fores and vexations are communicable to all times 
and to all places -, they are natural, and therefore 
durable: the adventitious peculiarities of perfonal 
babits are only fuperficial dyes, bright and pleafing 
for a little while, yet foon fading to a dim tinft, 
without any remains of former luftre ; but the dif- 
criminations of true paflion are the colours of na- 
ture: they pervade the whole mafs, and can only 
perifh with the body that exhibits them. The ac- 
cidental compofitions of heterogeneous modes are 
diflblved by the chance which combined them j but 
the uniform fimplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits increafe, nor fufFers decay. The fand heaped 
by one flood is fcattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The ftream of time^ 
which is continually waftiing the difToluble fabricks 
of other poets, pafles without injury by the adamant 
o{ Sbakejpeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every na- 
t»n, a flyle which never becomes obfolete, a certain 
mode of phrafeology fo confonant and congenial to 
die analogy and principles of its refpeftive language, 
as to remain fettled and unaltered; this ftyle is pro- 
bably to be fought in the common intercourle of life, 
among thofe who fpeak only to be underftood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. The polite are alway^f 
catching modilh innovations, and the learned- depart 
from eftablilhed forms of ^eech, in hope of^ finding 
or making better; thofe who wifli for diftinftion 
forfake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right ; bue 
there is a converfation above groflhefs, and belov^ 
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refinement, where propriety rcfides, and where tlm 
poet feems to have gathered his comick dialogue. 
He is therefore more agreeable to the cars of die 
prefent age than any other author equally remoc^ 
and among his other excellences deferves to be 
(ludied as one of the original mailers of pur lao* 
guage. 

Thefe obfervations are to be confidered not as uo* 
exceptionably conftant, but as containing geocral 
and predominant truth. Sbake/peare'% familiar dia- 
logue is affirmed to be fmooth and clear, yet ooc 
wholly without ruggednefs or difficulty ; as a coun* 
try may be eminently fruitful, though it has fpou 
unfit for cultivation : his characters are praifcd ai 
natural, though their fentiments are fometimei 
forced, and their actions improbable ; as the earth 
upon the whole is fphcrical, though its furface is 
varied with protuberances and cavities. 

Sbakejpearc with his excellencies has likewifc faults, 
and faults fufficient to obfcure and overwhelm any 
other merit. I (hall (hew them in the proportion in 
which they appear to mc, without envious malignity 
or fuperftitious veneration. No queftion can be more 
innocently difcull^d than a dead poet's pretentions to 
renown; and little regard is due to that bigotry 
which fets candour higher than truth. 

His firft defed is that to which may be imputed 
mod of the evil in books or in men. He facrifices 
virtue to convenience, and is fo much more careful 
to ple^e than to in(lru<5t, that he feems to write 
without any moral purpofc. From hu writings in- 
deed a fyftem of focial duty may be fclefted, for be 
that chinks reafgnably muft think morally j but hii 
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Jireccpts and axioms drop cafually from him; he 
makes no juft diftribucion of good or.cvil^ nor is al- 
ways careful to ihew in the virtuous k difapprobation 
of the wicked ; he carries his pcrfons indifferently 
through right and wrong, and at the clofe difmifles 
them without further care, and leaves their examples 
to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of 
his age cannot extenuate 9 for it is always a writer's 
duty to make the world better^ and juftice is a virtue 
independent on time or place. 

The plots are often fo loofcly formed, that a very 
flight confideration may improve them, and fo care- 
le^ly purfued, that he feems not always fully to 
comprehend his own defign. He omits opportunities 
of inftrufting or delighting, which the train of his 
ftory feems to force upon him, and apparently re- 
jcfts thofe exhibitions which would be more affe<3:« 
ing, for the fake of thofe which are more eafy. 

It may be obferved, that in many of his plays the 
latter part is evidently negleftcd. When he found 
bimfelf near the end of his work, and in view of his 
reward, he (hortened the labour to fnatch the profit. 
He therefore remits his eflforts where he fliould mod 
vigoroufly exert them, and his cataftrophe is impro- 
bably produced or imperfe<5Uy reprefentcd. 

He had no regard to diftinftion of time or place, 
but gives to one age or nation, without fcruple, the 
cuftoms, inftitutions, and opinions of another, at 
the expence not only of likelihood, but of pofCbin 
lity. Thefe faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined in- 
terpolators. We need not wonder to find Helior 
quoting AriftoiU, when we fee the loves of The/eus 

acid 
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and ISppQlyU combined with the _ k mjtho- 
logy of fairies. Sbakifpeare^ indeed, was not ihi 
only violator of chronology, for in the laoie age 
Sidney y who wanted not the advantages of leamiii^ 
bas, in his Arcadia^ confounded eke paftoral wA 
the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, a 
fecurity, widi thofc of turbulence, violence, aad 
adventure. 

In his comick fcenes he is feldom very fuccefsful, 
when he engages his chambers in reciprocations of 
fmartnefs and contelts of farcafm i their jefts are 
commonly grofs^ anji their pleafantry licentious; 
neitlier his gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli« 
cacy, nor are fufHciently di(tingui(hed frooi hit 
clowns by any appearance of refined manners. 
Whether he rcprefented the real converfation of kb 
time is not eafy to determine : the reign of EUzsketb 
is commonly fuppofed to have been a time of ftaidi- 
nefs, formality, and rcferve ; yet perhaps the relaxa- 
tions of that feverity were not very elegant. There 
muft, however, have been always fome modes of 
gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought co 
chufe the beft. 

In tragedy his performance feems conflantly to be 
worfe, as his labour is more. The eflfufions of paf- 
fion, which exigence forces out, are for the moft 
part ftriking and energetick; but whenever he 
folicits his invention, or drains his faculties, the 
offspring of his throes is tumour, meannefs, tediouf* 
nefs, and obfcurity. 

In narration he affe^s a difproportionate pomp of 
diftion, and a wearifome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the incident imperfe&ly in many words. 
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which might have been more plainly delivered ia^ 
ficw. Narration in dramatick poetry is naturtfUy te- 
diouSj as it is unanimated and inactive, and obftru6ts 
the progcefs of the action ; it (hould therefore al- 
ways ifc rapid, and enlivened by frequent interrup* 
tion. Sbakffffare found it an incumbrance, and in- 
ftead of ligbcerung it by brevity, endeavoured to 
recommend it by dignity and fplendor. 

His declamations or fet fpeechcs are commonly 
cold and weak, for his power was the power of 
nature; when he endeavoured, like other tragick 
writers^ to catch opportunities of amplification, and» 
inftead of inquiring what the occafion demande(|, 
to (hew how much his ftores of knowledge could 
fupply, he fcldom efcapes without the pity or re- 
feotsnent of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
with an unwieldy fentiment, which he cannot well 
exprefs, and will not rejcft j he ftruggles with it a 
while, and, if it continues ftubborn, comprifes it in 
words luch as occur, and leaves it to bedifentangled 
and evolved by thofe who have more Icifurc to be- 
ftow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate 
the thought is fubtle, or the image always great 
where the line is bulky j the equality of words to 
things is very often neglefted, and trivial fentiments 
and vulgar ideas difappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by fonorous epithets and 
fwelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have moft rea- 
fon to complain when he approaches neareft to his 
hi^heft excellence, and feems fully refolved to fink 
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them in dejection, and mollify thcai with tcwkr 
emotions by the fall of greatncfs, the danger of i»» 
nocence^ or the crofies of love. What he does bcft, 
he foon ceafcs to do. He is not (oft and pathetick 
without fome idle conceit, or contemptible equivo- 
cation. He no fooner begins to move, than he 
counteraAs himfclf ; and terror and pity, as thej^are 
rifing in the mind^ are checked and blalled by fud* 
den frigidity. 

A quibble is to Sbakefpeare^ what luminous va- 
pours are to the traveller : he follows it at all advcn- 
tures ; it is. fure to lead him out of his way, and 
fure to engulf him in the mire. It has fome malig- 
nant power over his mind, and its fafcinations arc 
iircfillible. Whatever be the dignity or profundity 
of his difquifition, whether he be enlarging know- 
ledge or exalting afTcdion, whether he be amufiog 
attention witli incidents, or enchaining it i:i fufpenfe, 
let but a quibble fpring up before him, and he leaves 
his work unfuiillied. A quibble is the golden apple 
for which he will always turn afide from his career^ 
or Hoop from Ms elevation. A quibble, poor and 
barren as it is, <;ave him fuch delight, that he was 
content to puichnfc it^ by the facriBce of reaibn» 
propriety, ami truth. A quibble was to him the 
fatal Clapatra for which he loft the world, and was 
content to lofe it. 

It will be thought ftrange, that, in enumerating 
the defeds of this writer, I have not yet mentioned 
his r.c^Thdt of the uiuties; his violation of thoftlaws 
wIiiJi have been inftituted and eltabliilied by the 
join: authority of poets and criiicks. 

For 
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* For his other deviations from the art of writings 
krefign him to critical juftice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that i^hich muft 
be indulged to all human excellence j that his vir- 
^ tucs be rated with his failings : but, from the cen- 
p flirc which this irregularity may bring upon him, I 
fliall, with due reverence to shat learning which I 
muft oppofe, adventure to try how I can defend 
him. 

His hiftoriesj being neither tragedies nor conne* 
dies, are not fubjeft to an/ of their lawsj nothing 
more is neceflary to all the praife which they expeft, 
than that the changes of afbion be fo prepared as to • 
be underftood, that the incidents be varipus and 
aficdting, and the characters confident, natural, and 
diftind. No other unity is intended, and therefore 
none is to be fought. 

In his other works he has well enough preferved 
the unity of aftion. He has not, indeed, an in- 
trigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled; 
he docs not endeavour to hide his defign only to ' 
difcover it, for this is fcldom the order of real events, 
and Sbake/peare is the poet of nature : but his plan 
has commonly, what Arijlotle requires, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end j one event is concatenated 
with another, and the conclufion follows by eafy 
confequence. There are perhaps fome incidents 
that might be fpared, as in other poets there is 
much talk that only fills up time upon the ftage ; 
but the. general fyftem makes gradual advances, and 
the end of the play is the end of expedation. 

To the unities of time and place he has fhcwn no 

regard; and perhaps a nearer view of the principles 

Vol. IX. S ^^ 
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on which they (land will diminifh their value, tnd 
withdraw from them the veneration which, (ran 
the time of Coma lie, they have very generally it- 
ccived, by difcovcring that they have given OMHt 
trouble to the poet, than pleafure to the auditor. 

The neceflfuy of obferving the unities of time and 
place arifes from the fuppofed neceiSty of making 
the drama credible. The criticks hold it impoF- 
fible, that an aftion of months or years can be pof* 
fibly believed to pafs in three hours ; or that the 
fpedtator can fuppofe himfelf to fit in the theaae, 
while ambaflfadors go and return between diftant 
kings, while armies are levied and towns befieged, 
while an exile wanders and returns, or till he whom 
they faw courting his miftrefs, (hall lament the uo* 
timely fall of his fon. The mind revolts from evi- 
dent falfehood, and fi^lion lofcs its force when it 
departs from the rcfembhncc of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time neceflTjrilT 
arifes the contraction of place. The fpeftator, w}>o 
knows that he faw the firll acl at Alexandria, cannot 
fuppofe that he fees the next at Rome, at a di(Vance 
to which not the dragons of Medea could, in fo (hort 
a time, have tranfportcd him ; he knows with cer- 
tainty that he has not changed his place \ and he 
knows that place cannot change itfclf; that what 
was a houfe cannot become a plain -, that what was 
ThelfeS can never be Perfepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with which i 
critick exults over the mifery of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonljr without refinance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him by the authority of 
t kejpearc, that he aiTumes, as an unqueftionabk 
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principle, a pofirion, which, while his breath is 
forming it into words, his underftanding pronounces 
t» be falfc. It is falfc, that any reprcfcntation. is 
mi^Uken for reality; that any dramatick fable in 
its materiality was ever credible, or, for a finglc 
moment, was ever credited. 

The obje^ion arifing from the impoffibility of 
pafling the firft hour at Alexandria, and the next at 
Rmney fuppofes, that when the play opens, the ipec«- 
tator really imagines himfelf at Alexandria, and |ye- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Antortf 
and Cleepatra. Surely he that imagines this may 
imagine more. He that can take the ftage at one 
time for the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
half an hour for the promontory of ASlium. Delu* 
fion, if delufion be admitted, has no certain limita* 
tioo ; if the fpe£tator can be once perfuaded, that 
his old acquaintance are Alexander and Cdffar, that a 
room illuminated with candles is the plain difbar^ 
Jalia, or the bank of Granicus, he is in a ftatc of 
elevation above the reach of reafon, or of truth, and 
from the heights of empyrean poetry, may defpife 
the circumfcriptions of terreftrial nature. There is 
lie reafon why a mind thus wandering in ecftacy 
fhould count the clock, or why an hour ihould not 
be a century in that calenture of the brains that can 
make the ftage a field. 

The truth is, that the fpeftators are always in 
their fenfes, and know, from the firft aft to the laft, 
chat the ftage is only a ftage, fpid that the players 
are only players. They came ^o hear a certain 
number of lines recited with juft gefture and el^ant 

S 2 xwi^\i\ax\^tv. 
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modulation. The lines relate td fomc HAtoOy tod 
an adion muft be in fome places but chediScrem 
aAions that complete a ftory may be in places vof 
remote from each other ; and where is the abfurdicf 
of allowing that fpace to reprefent firft Atbems^ and 
then Sicily^ which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athtns^ but a moderate theatre. 

By fuppofition, as place is introduced, time miy 
be extended ; the time required by the fable el^fcs 
for the mod part between the ads \ for, of fo much 
of the aAion as is reprefented, the real and poetical 
duration is the fame. If, in the firft ad, pre* 
parations for war againft Mitbridatis are reprefented 
to be made in Romey the event of the war may, 
without abfurdity, be reprefented, in the cataftrophe, 
as happening in Pontusi we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for wari we know that 
we are neither in Rome nor Pontusi that neither 
Miibridates nor Luatlius arc before us. The drama 
exhibits fucccfTive imitations of fucceffive adlionsj 
and why may not the fccond imitation reprefent an 
action that happened years after the firft, if it be ib 
connected with it, that nothing but time can be fup- 
poled to intervene? Time is, of all modes of czift- 
ence, moft obfcquious to the imagination ; a lapfe 
of years is as eafiiy conceived as a palfage of hours. 
In contcmchtion we eafiiy coniraft the time of real 
actions, and tiuTefurc willingly permit it to be coa« 
traded when wc only fee their imitation. 

It will be aflced, how the drama moves, if it is oot 
credited. It is credited with all the credit due to a 
drama. It is crcdjitcd, whenever it moves, as a juft 
picture of a rc;d orii^inal ^ as reprei'eotiiig to the an- 
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ditor what he would himfclf feci, if he were to do or 
fuffer what is there feigned to be fuffered or to be 
done. The refleftion that ftrikcs the heart is not, 
that the evils before us are real evils, but that they 
^re evils to which we ourfelves may Ije expofed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the play- 
cr3, but that we fancy ourfelves unhappy for a mo- 
ment'; but we rather lament the poflibjlity than fup- 
pofe the prefence of mifery, as a mother wecp$ over 
her babe, when ftie remembers that death may take 
it from her. The delight of tragedy proceeds from 
our confcioufnefs of fiftion i if we thought murders 
^4 treafons real, they would pleafe no more. 

Imitations produce pain or pleafure, not becaufe 
they are miftaken for realities, but becaufe they 
bring realities to mind. When the imagination is 
recreated by a painted landfcape, the trees are not 
fuppofed capable to give us (hade, or the fountains 
coolnefs ; but we confider how we (hould be pleafed 
with fuch fountains playing befide us, and fuch 
woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading 
the hiftory of Henry the Fifths yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Agincourt. A dramatick ex- 
hibition is a book recited with concomitants that 
increafe or diminifli its efFeft. Familiar comedy is 
often more powerful on the theatre, than in the 
page; imperial tragedy is always lefs. The hu- 
mour of Peirucbio may be heightened by grimace ; 
but what voice or what gefture can hope to add 
dignity or force to the foliloquy of Cato f 

A play read ifFefts the miftd like a play afted. 
It is therefore evident, that the; adtion is not fup* 
pofed tg be real h and it follows^ that between the 
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afts a longer or fliorter time may be allowed to pifi, 
and that no niore account of Tpace or duratioo b to 
be taken by the auditor of a dramat than by the 
reader of a narrative, before whom may pafs in aa 
hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of aa 
empire. 

Whether Sbakefpeare knew the unities, and re- 
jefted them by dcfign, or deviated from them by 
happy ignorance, it is, I think, impofllble to de- 
cide, and ufclefs to enquire. We may reafonaUy 
fuppofe, that, when he rofe to notice, he did not 
want the counfcls and admonitions of fcholars and 
criticks, and that he at lad deliberately peHifted in 
a practice, which he might have begun by chance. 
As nothing is efTential to the fable but unity of 
aftion, and as the unities of time and place arife 
evidently from falfc aflumptions, and, by circum- 
fcribing the extent of the drama, leffen its variety, 
I cannot think it much to be lamented, that they 
were not known by him, or not obferved : nor, if 
fuch another poet could arife, fl)ould I very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his firft aft paired at 
Vintce^ and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of 
rules merely pofitive become the comprehenfirc 
genius of Sbakefpeare, and fuch cenfures are fuitable 
to the minute and flender criticil'm of Voliaire : 

Kt9 yffue aJto pfrmifcMtt imis 
Lillys Jumma dui^ ut n§n^ fi vcce At^ttUi 
K>*rvfn;ur i///i, maUat a Cmjatt tM. 

"iti when I fpeaik thus (lightly of dramatick rules, 
1 carmut but rccoUeft how much wit and learning 
loay be [>pjduicd againft me \ before fuch authorities 
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I am afraid to ftand^ not that I think the prefent 
qucftion one of thofe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but becaufe it is to be fufpefted, that 
thefe precepts have not been fo eafily received, but 
for better reafons than I have yet been able to find. 
The refult of my enquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boaft of impartiality, is, that the 
unities of time and place are not eiTentia^to ^ juft 
drama, that though they may fometimes conduce 
to pleafure, they are always to be facrificed to the 
nobler beauties of variety and inftruftion ; and that 
a play written with nice obfervation of critical rules, 
is to be contemplated as an elaborate curiofity, as 
the produdt of fuperfluous and oftentatious art, by 
which is (hewn, rather what is poflible, than what 
is neceffary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excel- 
lence, (hall preferve all the unities unbioken, de- 
ferves the like applaufe with the architedt, who (hall 
difplay all the orders of architecture in a citadel, 
without any deduftion from its ftrength: but the 
principal beauty of a citadel^ is to exclude the 
enemy ; and the greatclV graces of a play are to 
copy nature, and inftrudt life. 

Perhaps, what I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recall the principles of the 
drama to a new examination. I am almofl: frighted 
at my own temerity ; and when I eftimate the fame 
and the ftrength of thofe that maintain the contrary 
opinion, am ready to fink down in reverential 
filence; as JEneas withdrew •fcom the defence of 
ffr(jy, when he faw Neptune (baking the wall, and 
Juno heading the befiegers. 

S 4' '^WiL 
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Thofe whom my arguments cannot pcrfuade ta 
give their approbation to the judgment of Sbtkt- 
/pcarey will eafily, if they confider the condition of 
his life, make fome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's perforinances, to be rightly eftimatd, 
muft be compared with the ftate of the age in which 
he lived, and with his own particular opportunities; 
and though to a reader a book be not worfe or bencr 
for the circumftances of the author, yet as there is 
always a filent reference of human works to human 
abilities, and as the enquiry, how far man may ex- 
tend his defigns, or how hij>h he may rate his na- 
tive force, is of far gro:irer dignity than in wh« 
rank we fhall place any particular ptri'ormance, cu- 
riofity is aKvays bufy to difcovcr the inftrumcnts, as 
well as to furvcy the worknunlhip, to know how 
much is to be afcribed to original powers, and how 
much to cafiial and advcjuirious help. The p^ 
laces of Pc*r:i or Mexico v. crc certainly mean and in- 
commodious habitations, ii' compared to the houfcs 
of E:iropCuH monarchs ; yet whi> could for^xar to 
view them with aftoniHinicnt, who remea.bcrcd that 
they were built without t!;c ulc of iron ? 

The E'iigiijh nation, in the time of Shai^'pear^^ 
was yet llruggling to emerge from barbarity. The 
])hiI.>Iogy oC lij^y had been tranlplantcd hither in 
the rciga of IleKry ti: hi,;vtb ; and ti.c learned lan- 
pua^?ci had been l'ucccf:>rully cultivated by U/ij, 
I.;;:^.rc', zi\d Merc, hy Pcic, Ct.\v, and Carjiticr ^ 
a:;d af:c:v.arJ.s by SfKifb, Clerk, /Ijjj.k, and .-(f'.tjm. 
(j'-cti was now tMght to boys in the prmcipal 
Khools ; and thofe who united elegance with learn* 
ing» rca:!, with great diligence^ the IuUmm and 
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Spanijb poets. But literature was yet confined to 
profeffcd fcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. The publick was grofs and dark ; and to be 
able to read and write, was an accomplifliment ftiil 
valued for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A 
people newly awakened to literary curiofity, being 
yet unacquainted with the true ftate of things, knows 
liot how to judge of that which is propofed as its 
refemblance* Whatever is remote from common 
appearances is always welcome to vulgar, as to 
childifh credulity; and of a country unenlightened 
by learning, the whole people is the vulgar. The 
ftudy of thofe who then afpired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and 
enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the fa- 
vourite volume. 

The mind, which has feafted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiftion, has no tafte of the infipidity of 
truth. A play, which imitated only the common 
occurrences of the world, would, upon the admirers 
of Palmerin and Guy of fVarwick^ have made little 
impreffion j he that wrote for fuch an audience was 
under the neceffity of looking round for ftrangc 
events and fabulous tranfadions s and that incre- 
dibility, by which maturer knowledge is offended, 
was the chief recommendation of writings, to un- 
0dlful curiofity. 

Our author's plots are generally borrowed from 
novels; and it is reafbnable to fuppofe, that he 
chofe the moft popular, fuch as #ere read by many, 
2Mid related by more; for his audience could not 
l^av? followed bim through the intricacies pf the 
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drama, had they not held the thread of the ftoqr ii 
their hands. 

The ftorics, which we now find only in remottr 
authors, were in his time acceflible and familiar. 
The fable of As you like ify which is fuppofcd cobe 
copied from Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphkc 
of thofe times ; and old Mr. Cibber remembered the 
tale of Hamlet in plain EngUJb profe, which the cri- 
ticks have now to feck in Saxo Grammaiiau. 

His Englijb hiftories he took from Englifo chrcK 
nicies and Englijb ballads \ and as the ancient writm 
were made known to his countrymen by Terfions, 
they fupplied him with new fubjeds; he dilated 
fome of Plutarcb'% lives into plays, when they had 
been tranflated by North. 

Hisplots, whether hiftorical or fabulous, are al- 
ways crowded with incidents, by which the attention 
of a rude people was more eafily caught than by fen* 
timent or argumentation ; and fuch is the power of 
the marvellous, even over thofe who defpife it, that 
every man finds his mind more (Irongiy feized by 
the tragedies of Sbakejfeare than of any other writer: 
others pleafe us by particular fpeeches ; but he al- 
ways makes us anxious for the event, and has per- 
haps excelled all but Homer in fecuring the firft 
purpofe of a writer, by exciting reftlefs and un- 
quenchable curiofity, and compelling him that 
reads his work to read it through. 

The (hows and buflle with which his plays abound 
have the fame original. As knowledge advances, 
pleafure paflfes frdlfn the eye to the Var, but recumi, 
as it declines, from the ear to the eye. Thoie co 
whom our author's labours were exhibited had more 
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(kill in pomps or procelTions than in poetical Ian*- 
guage, and perhaps wanted fomc vifiblc and dif- 
criminatcd events, as comments on the dialogue. 
He knew how he fhould moft pleafe ; and whether 
his pradtice is more agreeable to nature, or whether 
his example has prejudiced the nation, we ftill find 
that on our ftage fomething muft be done as well as 
iaid, and inaftive declamation is very coldly heard, 
however mufical or elegant, paffionate or fublime. 

Voltaire exprefles his wonder, that our author's 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which has 
fccn the tragedy of Cato. Let him be anfwered,- 
that Addifon fpeaks the language of poets; and 
Sbakeffeartf of men. We find in Cato innumerable 
beauties Which enamour us of its author, but we fee 
nothing that acquaints us with human fentiments or 
human adtions ; we place it with the faireft and the 
nobleft progeny which judgment propagates by con- 
junction with learning j but Othello is the vigorous 
and vivacious offspring of obfervation impregnated 
by genius. G7/#' affords a fplendid exhibition of ar«> 
tificial and fictitious manners, and delivers juft and 
noble fentiments, in didtion eafy, elevated, antl 
harmonious, but its hopes and fears communicate no 
vibration to the heart ; the compofition refers us only 
to the writer; we pronounce the name of Cato^ but 
we think on Addifon. 

The work of a corredb and regular writer is a gar- 
den accurately formed and diligently planted, varied 
with (hades, and fcenwh with flowers; the compo- 
fition of Shakejfeare is a foreft, irrwhich oaks extend 
their branches, and pines tower in the air, inter- 
fperfed fometimes with weeds and brambles, and 
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fometimes giving (helcer to myrtles and to rofcss 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the 
mind with endlefs diverQty. Other poets difpl^ 
cabinets of precious rarities^ minutely finiflxd, 
wrought into Ihape, and polifhed into brighcncft. 
Sbakejfeare opens a mine which contains gold and 
diamonds in unexhauftible plenty, though clouded 
by incruftations, debafed by impurities, and mingM 
with a mafs of meaner minerals. 

It has been much difputed, whether Sbake/fun 
owed his excellence to his own native force, or whe* 
ther he had the common helps of fcholaftick educi- 
tion, the precepts of critical fcience, and the exano- 
pies of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Sbske^ 
Jpeare wanted learning, that he had no regular edu« 
cation, nor much (kill in the dead languages. Jon- 
fon, his friend, affirms, that be bad/mail La/in, sni 
lejs Greck\ who, bcfidcs that he had no imaginable 
temptation to falfchood, wrote at a time when the 
character and acquifitions of Sbakejfeare were knowa 
to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to de- 
cide the controverfy, unlcb Tome teftimony of equal 
force could be oppofcd. 

Some have imagined, that they have difcovered 
dcf p learning in many imitations of old writers; but 
the cxd.rplcs which I have known urged were drawn 
fiorn books iranflatcd in his time ; or were fuch eafy 
c(j::k ivicnccs of thought, as will happen to all who 
con:vi:rthc fame fubjefts-.^r iuch remarks on life 
(»r axioir.s of morality as float in converfation, and 
arc tr.iniiiiitted through the world in proverbial fen* 
tctiv.;. J. 
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1 have foiind it remarked, that, in this important 
fcntcncc. Go before^ Til follow^ wc read a tranOation 
of, I pray Jequar. I have been told, that when 
Caliban, after a pleafing dream, fays, I cry" d to Jleep 
agaifiy the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 
like every other man, the fame wifh on the fame 
occafion. ^ 

There are a few paflages which may pafs for imi-» 
tations, but fo few, that the exception only confirms 
the rule; he obtained them from accidental quota- 
tions, or by oral communication, and as he ufed 
what he had, would have ufed more if he had ob- 
tained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confefledly taken from 
the Menachmi of Plautus ; from the only play of 
Plautus which was then in Englijb. What can be 
more probable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more j but that thofe which were not 
tranflated were inaccelTible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is un- 
certain. That his plays have fome French fcenes 
proves but little; he might eafily procure them to be 
written, and probably, even though he had known 
the language in the common degree, he could not 
have written it without afliftance. In the ftory of 
Rtmeo and Juliet he is obferved to have followed the 
Englijb tranflation, where it deviates from the Ita- 
lian\ but this on the other part proves nothing 
againft his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he kflfcw himfelf, but what was 
known to his audience. t 

It is moft likely that he had learned Latin fuffi- 
ciently to make him acquainted with conftru<5tion. 
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but that he never advanced to an eaff ponfal of \k 
Roman authors. Concerning his (kill in modm 
languages, I can find no fufBcient ground of deto^ 
mination ; but as no imitations of Freneb or If^Bm 
authors have been difcovered, though the lubm 
poetry was then high in eftcem, I am inclined n 
believe, that he read little more than Emglijb^ wd 
chofe for his fables only fuch tales as he fouad 
tranflated. 

That much knowledge is fcattered over his worb 
is very jufUy obierved by Pope ; but it is often foch 
knowle^e as books did not fupply. He chat will 
underftand Sbakefpeare, muft not be content to ftudr 
him in the clofct, he muft look for his meaning 
fometimes among the fports of the field, and fome* 
times among the manufaftures of the (hop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he was a 
very diligent reader, nor was our language then fe 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberallr 
indulge his curiofity without cxcurfion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman authors were tranf- 
lated, and I'ome of the Greek ; the Reformation had 
filled the kingdom with theological learning ; moft 
of the topicks of human difquifition had found 
Englijb writers ; and poetry had been cultivated, aoc 
only with diligence, but fucccfs. This was a ftock 
of knowledge fuflicicnt for a mind fo capable of ap- 
propriating and improvin*; it. 

But the greater part of his excellence was the pro- 
duft of his own genius. He found the En%lijb ftagc 
in a ftate of the utmoft rudenefs ; no efiars either 
in tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be difcovered to what degree of delight either 
6 ^Tift. 
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toe or other might be carried. Neither charafter 

Mr dialogue were yet underftood. Shakefpeare may 

be truly faid to have* introduced them both amongft 

us, and in fome of his happier fcenes to have carried 

them both to the utmoft height. 

By what gradations of improvement -he proceeded, 
is not eafily known j for the chronology of his works 
is yet unfettled. Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps 
we are not to look for bis beginningy like tboje of other 
writers y in his leaft perfeEl works j art had Jo little ^ 
and nature Jo large a jbare in what be did, that for 
ought I know, fays he, the performances of bis youth, 
- as they were the mojl vigorous, were the beft. But the 
power of nature is only the pOwer of ufing to any 
certain purpofe the materials which diligence pro- 
cures, or opportunity fupplies. Nature gives no 
man knowledge, and, when images are collecled 
by ftudy and experience, can only aflift in combin- 
ing or applying them. Shakefpeare, however fa- 
voured by nature, could impart only what he had 
learned; and as he muft increafe his ideas, like 
other mortals, by gradual acquifition, he, like 
them, grew wifer as he grew older, could difplay 
life better, as he knew it more, and inftrudt with 
IXKMT ef&cacy, as he was himfelf more amply in- 
ftniaed. 

There is a vigilance of obfervation and accuracy 
of diiiinftion which books and precepts cannot con- 
fer; from this almoft all original and native excel- 
lence proceeds. Shakefpeare muft have looked upon 
mankind with perfpicacity, in the higheft degree 
curious and attentive. Other writers, borrow their 
charaAers from preceding writers, and diverfify them 
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Only by the accidental appendages of prcfenc nuuH 
ncrs} the drefs is a little varied, but the body is tbe 
fame. Our author had both matter and form m 
provide i for, except the charaders of Cbstuir^ to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there wot 
no writers in Englijh^ and perhaps not many in odier 
modern languages, which (hewed life in its nantr 
colours. 

The conteft about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet commenced. Specu- 
lation had not yet attempted to analyfe the mind» 
to trace the paffions to their fources, to unfold the 
feminal principles of vice and virtue, or found the 
depths of the heart for the motives of aflion. All 
thofe enquiries, which from that time that human 
nature became the falhionable Itudy, have been 
made fometimes with nice difccrnment, but often 
with idle fubtilty were yet unattempted. The talcs, 
with which the infancy of learning was fatisfied^ cs* 
hibitcd only the fupcrficial appearances of aAion, 
related the events, but omitted the ciufes, and were 
formed for fuch as delighted in wonders rather than 
in truth. Mankind was not then to be (hidied in 
the clofet; he that would know the world, was 
under the neceflity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling as he could in its bufmefs and amraie- 
mcnts. 

Boyle congratulated himfelf upon his high birth, 
becaufc it favoured his curiofity, by facilitating his 
accefs. Shakejftart had no fuch advantage ^ he 
came to Lcndon a needy adventurer, and lived for m 
time by very mean employments. Many works of 
genius and learning have been performed in fiatcs 
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of life that appear very little favourable to thought 
or to enquiry ; lb many, that he who confiders them 
is inclined to think that he fees enterprize and per- 
fevcrance predominating over all external agency, • 
and bidding help and hindrance vanilh before them* 
The genius of ^hakifpeau was not to be depreflcd 
by the weight of poverty, nor limited by the nar- 
row converfation to which men in want arc inevi- 
tably condemned ; the incumbrances of his fortune 
were fhaken from his mind, as dew drops from a 
liOfCs mane. 

Though he had fo many difficulties to encounter, 
and fo little afliftance to furmount them> he has 
been able to obtain an exad knowledge of many 
modes of life, and many calls of native difpofitions; 
to vary them with great multiplicity; to mark them 
by nice diftinftions ; and to (hew them in full view 
by proper combinations. In this part of his per* 
formances he had none to imitate, but has been 
himfelf imitated by all fucceeding writers; and it 
may be doubted, whether from all his fucceflbrs 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more 
rules of prafbical prudence, can be coUeded, than 
he alone has given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the aftions of 
men ; he was an exadt furveyor of the inanimate 
world ; his defcriptions have always fome peculia- 
rities, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really exift. It may be obferved, that the oldeft 
poets of many nations preferve their reputation, and 
that the following generations df wit, after a fhort 
celebrity, fink into oblivion. The firft, whoever 
they be, muft take their fentimcats and defcriptions 
YoL. IX. T vTOxvft- 
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immediately from knowledge; the i iblaace ii 
therefore juft, their defcriptions are verified by cfoy 
eye, and their fentiments acknowledged by 
bread. Thofe whom their fame invites to the 
ftudies, copy partly them, and partly naturr, tiU 
the books of one age gain fuch authority^ as li 
ftand in the place of nature to another, and imit^ 
tion, always deviating a little, becomes at laft ca- 
pricious and cafual. Sbakijpeare, whether life or 
nature be his fubjed, (hews plainly, chat he km 
fcen with his own eyes ; he gives the imag^ which 
he receives, not weakened or diftorted by the imtr- 
vention of any other mind ; the ignorant feel his rt- 
prefentations to be juft, and the learned lee that chcy 
are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eafy to Bnd any audior» 
except Horner^ who invented fo much as Sbske/ptdn^ 
who fo much advanced the Iludies which he culti- 
vated, or effuftd fo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the charaders, the language, 
and the (hows of the Englijh drama arc his. Hi 
J<ems^ fays Dennis, io have been the very ori^imsl if 
^itr Englilh tragical barmony^ that ij, the barmfmy if 
llank verje^ dhcrfified often by dijfyllable and tri£jl'* 
lable terminations. For the diverfity diftinguijbts it 
from beroick barmony, end by bringing it nearer to turn- 
vkon nfe makes it wore proper to gain attention, ai^d 
merest for alt ion and dialogue. Sucb verje ^e make 
tvben we are writing proje ; we makejucb verjc :n *-5ia- 
Vion coytvirjation. 

I know nor whether this praife is rigoroufly juft. 
T!ic diiTyllable termination, which the critick hgfa;* 
1;. appropriates to the drama, is to be found. 
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though^ I thinks not in Gorboduc^ which is confeff* 
cdly before our author; yet in Hieronymo^, of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is reafon to 
believe at leail as old as his earlieft plays. This 
however is certain, that he is the firft who taught 
cither tragedy or comedy to pleafe^ there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and coUe&ors 
of books, which dre fought becaufe they arc fcarcc, 
and would not have been fcarce, had they been much 
cfteemed. » 

To him we muft afcribe the praife, unlefs Spenfir 
may divide it with him, of having firft difcoveredto 
how much fmoothnefs and harmony the Englijb lan- 
guage could be foftencd. He has fpceches, perhaps 
fometimes fcenes, which have all the delicacy of 
Rmw€^ without his effeminacy. He endeavours in- 
deed commonly to ftrike by the force and vigour of 
his dialogue, but he never executes his purpofc bet- 
ter, than when he tries to footh by foftnefs. 

Yet it muft be Jt laft confefTed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes fomething to us; that, 
if much of his praife is paid by perception and judg* 
mcnt, much is likewife given by cuftom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in him what 
we fhould in another loath or defpife. If we en- 
dured without praifing, refpedt for the father of our 
drama might excufe us; but I have feen, in the 
book of fome modern critick, a coUeftion of ano- 
malies, which (hew that he has corrupted language 

♦ It appears, from the indudion of Ben Jonibn's Bartlfhmi^j} 

Fsir^ to have been a^cd before the yiear 1590. Stiiviki . 

T C Vs^ 
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by every mode of depravation, but which his ad« 
niirer has accumulated as a monument of honour. 
He has fcenes of undoubted and perpetual cscri« 
lence -, but perhaps not one play, which, if it wm 
now exhibited as the work of a contemporary writer, 
would be heard to the conclufion. I am indeed fir 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to his 
own ideas of perfeAion -, when they were fuch as 
would fatitfy the audience, they fatisfied the writer. 
K h feldom that authors, though more (ludious of 
fame than Sbah/peare, rile much above the (landird 
of thAr o^n age^ to add a little to what is beft will 
always be fufiicient for prefent praifc, and thofe who 
find themfelves exalted into fame, are willing to 
credit their encomiafts, and to fpare the labour of 
contending with themfelves. 

It does not appear, that Sbakefpeare thought his 
works worthy of pofterity, that he levied any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further pro- 
fpeft, than of prefent popularity and prefent prt)fiL 
When his plays had been a£bed> his hope was at an 
end \ he folicited no addition of honour from the 
reader^ He therefore made no fcruple to repeat the 
fame jells in many dialogues, or to entangle difle- 
rent plots by the fame knot of perplexity, which 
may be at lead forgiven him, by thofe who recol* 
left, that of C^ptgrtve's four comedies, two are con- 
eluded by a marriage in a mafk, by a deception, 
which (Krhaps never happened, and which, whether 
likely or not, he did not invent. 

So carelefs was this great ))oet of future fame, 
that, though he retired to eafe and plenty, while he 
was yet little datimd ml§ $b€ valt tf jtars^ before 
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he could be difgufted with fatigue, or difablcd by 
Infirmity^ he made no coUcftion of his works, not 
defired to refcue thofe that had been already pub- 
liihed from the depravations that obfcured them, or 
fccure to the rert a better deftiny, by giving them to 
the world in their genuine ftate. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shake/pear^ 
ixi the late editions, the greater part were not pub- 
Jilhed till about feven years after his death ; and tho 
frw which appeared in his life are apparently thrufl 
into the world without the care of the author, and 
therefore probably without his knowledge. 

Of all the publifliers, clandeftine or profefled, 
the pegligence and unlkilfulncfs has by the late re*. 
vifers been fufficiencly (hewn. The faults of all arc 
indeed numerous and grofs, and have not only cor- 
rupted many paffages perhaps beyond recovery, but 
have brought others into fufpicion, which arc only; 
obfcured by obfolete phrafeology, or by the writer's 
unlkilfulnefs and afFedation. To alter is more eafy 
than to explain, and temerity is a more commoa 
quality than diligence. Thofe who faw that they 
muft employ conjecture to a certain degree, were 
willing to indulge it a little further. Had the au- 
thor publifhed his own works, we fliould have fat 
quietly down to difentangle his intricacies, and 
clear his obfcurities ; but now we tear what wc can- 
not loofe, and ejeft what we happen not to under- 
ftand. 

The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many caufes. The ftylc 
of Sbakefpeare was in itfelf ungrammatical, per- 
plexed, and obfcure s his works were traafcribed f^r 

T 3 \Vt, 
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the players by thofe who may be fuppoicd to kaic 
feldom underftood them ; they were trmnfnikml bf 
copiers Equally unflcilful, who ftill multiplied er* 
rors; they were perhaps fometimes mutilned b?. 
the aftors, for the fake of (hortening the fpecchesi 
and were at lall printed without correftion of the 
prefs. 

In this ftate they remained, not as Dr. ff^srimrtm 
fuppofes, becaufe they were unregarded^ but be* 
caufe the editor's art was not yet applied to modem 
languages, and our anceftors were accuftomed to fo 
much negKgence of Englijb printers, that they could 
▼cry patiently endure it. At laft an edition was un- 
dertaken by Rowci not becaufe a poet was to be 
publifhed by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
▼cry little on corrcftion or explanation; but that 
our author's works might appear like thofc of his 
fraternity, with the appendages of a life and recom- 
mendatory preface. Rowe has been clamoroufly 
blamed for not performing what he did not under- 
take; and it is time thatjuftice be done him, by 
confefling, that though he feems to have had no 
diought of corruption beyond the printer's errors, 
yet he has made many emendations, if they were 
not made before, which his fucccflbrs have received 
without acknowledgment, and which, if they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages 
with ccnfurcs of the ftupiJit)' by which the faulu 
were committed, with dilplays of the abfurdities 
which they involved, with ollenratious expofitioos 
of the new reading, and fcif congratulations on the 
h^ppincfi of difcovering. 
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As of the other editors I have prcfcrved the pre-? 
&ces, I have likcwife borrowed the author's life 
from Rowcy though not written with much elegance 
or fpirit; it relates however what is now to be 
known, and therefore deferves to pafs through all 
fucceeding publications. 

The nation had been for many years content 
enough with Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. 
Pope made them acquainted with the true dare of 
Sbake^eare^s text, fliewed that it was extremely cor- 
rupt, and gave reafon to hope that there were means 
of reforming it. He collated the old copies, which 
none had thought to examine before, and rcftorcd 
many lines to their integrity ; but, by a very com- 
pendious criticifm, he rejected whatever he difliked, 
and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. fFar- 
burt$n for diftinguifhing the genuine from the fpu* 
rious plays. « In this choice he exerted no judgment 
of his own ; the plays which he received, were given 
by Hemings and Condtl^ the firft editors ; and thofe 
which he rejeded, though, according to the liccn- 
tioufnefs of the prefs in thofe times, they were 
printed during Shakefpeare's life, with his name, had 
been omitted by his friends, and were never added 
to his works before the edition of 1664, from which 
they were copied by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope feems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to fupprefs 
his contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He un- 
derilood but half his undertaking. The duty of a 
collator is indeed dull, yet, like other tediogs taflcs, 
is very neccffary ; but an emcndator)* critick would 

T 4 "^^^ 
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ill difcharge his duty, without qualities very dif- 
ferent from dulncfs. In perufing a corrupted piece, 
he muft have before him all poOibilities of meamiig, 
with all polllbilities of expreflTion. Such muft be 
his comprehenfion of thought, and fuch his copi* 
oufncfs of language. Out of many readings poffibkt 
he muft be able to feledl that which beft fuits widi 
the llate, opinions, and modes of language pre* 
vailing in every age, and with his author's particular 
caft of thought, and turn of expreflion. Such muft 
be his knowledge, and fuch his tafte. Conje&ural 
criticifm demands more tlian humanity poflefles, and 
he that exercifes it with moft praife, has very fre- 
quent need of indulgence. Let us now be told no 
more of the du)l duty of an editor. 

Confidence is the common confequence of fuccels. 
They whofe excellence of any kind has been loudljr 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
are univerial. Pop^s edition fell below his own 
expectations, and he was fo much offended when he 
was found to have left any thing for others to do, 
that he paffed the latter part of his life in a ftate of 
hoftility with verbal criticifm, 

I have retained all his notes, that no fragment of 
fo great a writer may be loft ; his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of compofition and juftnefs of re* 
mark, and containing a general criticifm on his au- 
thor, fo extenfive that little can be added, and fo 
cxaft that little can be difputed, every editor has 
on intercft to fupprefs, but that every reader would 
demand its infertion. 

Pcpe was fucceedcd by Tbeobald^ a man of nar- 
row comprehenfion, and fmall acquifitigns^ with no 
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native and intrinfic fplcndor of genius, with little of 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for mi- 
nute accuracy, and not negligent in purfuing it. 
He collated the ancient copies, and rcdlified-many 
errors. A man fo anxioufly fcriipulous might have 
been expedted to do more, but what little he did 
was commonly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not to 
be trufted without examination. He fpeaks fome- 
times indefinitely of copies, when he has only one. 
|n his enumeration of editions, he mentions the two 
firft folios as of high, and the third folio as of mid- 
dle authority; but the truth is, that the firft is 
equivalent to all others, and that the reft only de-. 
viate from it by the printer's negligence. Whoever 
has any of the folios has all, excepting thofe diver- 
fitic§ whjch mere reiteration of editions will pro- 
, duce. I collated them all at the beginning, but 
afterwards ufed only the firft. 

Of his notes I hr^ve generally retained thofe which 
l^e retained himfelf in his fecond edition, except 
when they were confuted by fubfequent annotators, 
or were too minute to merit prefervation. I have 
fometimes adopted his reftoration of a comma, 
without inferting the panegyrick in which be cele- 
brated himfelf for his atchievement. The exu- 
berant excrefcencc of his diftion I have often lop- 
ped, his triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe 
I have fometimes fupprefled, and his contemptible 
oftentation I have frequently concealed i but I have 
in fome places (hewn him, as he would have fhewn 
hintfelf^ for the reader's diverfion^ that the inflated 

cipptinefs 
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cmptincfs of fomc notes may juftify or excufe die 
contra£tion of the reft. 

neohld, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean tod 
faithlefs, thus petulant and oftentatious^ by the 
good luck of having Pope for his enemy^ has 
efcaped, and efcaped alone, with reputation, from 
this undertaking. So willingly does the world Tap- 
port thofe who folicit favour, againft thofc who 
command reverence; and fo eafily is he praifcd, 
whom no man can envy. 

Our author fell then into the bands of Sir Tbawus 
lianmeTy the Oxford editor, a man, in my. opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for fuch ftudies. He 
had, what is the firft requifite to emendatory cri- 
ticifm, that intuition by which the poet's intention 
is immediately difcovered, and that dexterity of 
intclleft which difpatchcs its work by the ealieft 
means. He had undoubtedly read much; his ac- 
quaintance with cuftoms, opinions, and traditions, 
feems to have been large ; and he is often learned 
without ftiew. He feldom pafTes what he does noc 
underftand, without an attempt to find or to make 
a meaning, and fometimes haftily makes what a 
little more attention would have found. He is fell* 
citous to reduce to grammar what he could noc be 
fure that hi^ author intended to be grammatical. 
Sbake/ptare regarded more the feries of ideas, chio 
of words ; and his language, not being diefigned for 
the reader's deflc, was all that he deOred it to be, 
if it conveyed his meaning to the audience. 

Haumer*% care of the metre has been too violently 
cenfured. He found the meafure reformed in. fo 

many 
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many paflages> by the lilent labours of fome editors^ 
with the filcnt acquiefcence of the reft, that he 
thought himfelf allowed to extend a little further 
the licence, which had already been carried fo far 
without reprehenfion ; and of his correftions in 
general, it muft be confeffed, that they are often 
juft, and made commonly with the lead poflfible 
violation of the text. 

But, by inferting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he has appropriated the la- 
bour of his predece0brs, and made his own edition 
of little authority. His confidence indeed, both 
in himfelf and others, was too great i he fuppofcs 
all to be right that was done by Pope and Tbccbaldi 
he leems not to fufpeft a critick of ^fallibility ; and 
it was but reafonable that he fhould claim what he 
fo liberally granted. 

As. he never writes without careful enquiry and 
diligent confideration, I have received all his notes, 
and believe that every reader will wifh for more. 

Of the* laft editor it is more difficult to fpeak, 
Refpe£t is due to high place, tendernefs to living 
reputation, and veneration to genius and learning ; 
but he cannot be juftly offended at that liberty of 
which he has himfelf fo frequently given an ex- 
ampli^ nor very folicitous what is thought of notes, 
which he ought never to have confidered ^s part of 
his ferious employments, and which, I fuppofe, 
fince the ardor of compofition is remitted, he no 
longer numbers among his happy efi^ufions. 

The original and predominant error of his com- 
mentaryi is acquiefcence in his firft -thoughts; that 
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precipitation which is produced by confcioufoefs of 
quick difcernment ; and that confidence which prt- 
fumes to do, by furveying the furfacc^ what labov 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. Hit 
notes exhibit fometimes perverfe interprctatioos, 
and fometimes improbable conjectures; he at one 
ttiTie gives the author more profundity of meaniiig 
than the fentence admits, and at another difcovers 
abfurdities, where the fepfe is plain to erery other 
reader. But his emendations are likewifc often 
happy and juft; and his interpretation of obfciut 
paiTages learned and fagacious. 

Of his notes, I have commonly rejected thofc» 
againft which the general voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme* 
diately condemns, and which, I fuppofe, the author 
himfclf would dcfirc to be forgotten. Of the reft, 
to part I have given the higlidl approbation, by in* 
fcrting the offered reading in the text; part I have 
left to the judgment of the reader, a^ doubtful* 
though fpccious; and part I have cenfured without 
reltTve, but I am furc without bitternefs of malice^ 
.tnd, I hp|>c, without wantonncfs of inl'ult* 

1 1 is no pleaiure to me, in revifmg my volumes^ 
ro obfcrve how much paper is wafled in confutation, 
AVhoevcr confulers the revolutions of learning, and 
the various quellions of greater or leis importance^ 
upon which wit and rcafon have exercifed their 
|)owers, miift lament the unluccelsfulnefs of en- 
c)uiry, and the flow advances of truth, when he 
rt riech, that great part of the labour of every writer 
i^ only the dcftniftion of thofe that went before him. 
'J J;r firrt care of the builder of a new fyftem, is tQ 
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demolifh the fabricks which arc (landing, the 
chief dcfirc of him that comments an author^ is to 
fliew how much other commentators have corrupted 
and obfcurcd him. The opinions prevalent in one 
age, as truths above the reach of controverfy, arc 
confuted and rejefted in another, and rife again to 
reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progrefs. Thus fome- 
timcs truth and error, and fometimes contrarieties 
of error, take each other's place by reciprocal in- 
Vafion. The tide of feeming knowledge, which is 
poured over one generation, retires and leaves ano- 
ther naked and barren ; the fudden meteors of in- 
telligence, which for a while appear to fhoot their 
beams into the regions of obfcurity, on a fudden 
withdraw their luftre, and leave mortals again to 
grope their way. 

Thcfe elevations and depreffions of renown, and 
the contradictions to which ali improvers of know- 
ledge muft for ever be expofed, fince they are not 
efcaped by the higheft and brighteft of mankind, 
may furely be endured with patience by criticks and 
annoutors, who can rank themfelves but as the fa- 
tcllites of their authors. How canft thou beg for 
life, fays Homer's hero to his captive, when thou 
knoweft that thou art now to fufFer only what muft 
another day be fufFcred by Achilles? 

Dr. IVarburton had a name fufficient to confer 
celebrity on thofe who could exalt themfelves into 
antagonifts, and his notes have raifed a clamour too 
loud to be diftind. His chief aflailants are the au- 
thors of The canons of critkijm^ and of 51&^ revifal of 
Sbakejpeare's text', of whom one ridicules his errors 

5 ^\^ 
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with airy petulance, fuitable enough to the Icvit? 
of the controverfy ; the other attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to juftke 
an alTaflin or incendiary. The one ftings like a ftr, 
fucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns 
for more; the other bites like a viper, and would 
be glad to leave inflammations and gangrene behind 
him. When I think on one, with his confederates, 
I remember the danger of Coriolanus^ who was afraid 
that girls with /pits, and boys with ftoneSy findd pff 
him in puny battle ; when the other erodes my ima- 
gination, I remember the prodigy in Macbeth : 

jf falcon tew* ring in his pride of fUce^ 
tPas h a meujing owl hawk*d at and kilTd. 

Let me however do them juftice. One is a wit; 
and one a fcholar *. They have both fliewn acute- 
nefs fufficient in the difcovery of faults, and have 
both advanced fome probable interpretations of ob- 
fcure paflages ; but when they afpire to conjefture 
and emendation, it appears how falfely we all efti- 
mate our own abilities, and the little which they 
have been able to perform might have taught them 
more candour to the endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. lVarburtcn'% edition. Critical Ob/erva^ 
ticns on Sbakejpeare had been publiflied by Mr. Up^ 

• It IS extraordinary that this gentleman (kould at*rmptib 
Toluminous a u-ork, as the Rrvifml •f ^lfktjpTArt\ nxt. wlica ht 
telU u« in his preface, " he was not To fortunate as to he fur- 
#* uifbcd with cither of the folio editions, much lefv aoy of clie 
** ancient quartos : and ercn Sir Tk§mmi Hammtr\ pcTfi>muiict 
** was known to him only hj X>r. U'mrhmrtom'i rcprtfeatatkm*" 

6 um% 
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iM *9 a man (killed in languages^ and acquainted 
with books, but who feems to have had no great 
vigour of genius or nicety of tafte. Many of his 
explanations are curious and ufeful, but he likewife, 
though he profefled to oppofe the licentious con- 
fidcnce of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 
unable to reftrain the rage of emendation, though 
his ardour is ill feconded by his (kill. Every cold 
cmpirick, when his heart is expanded by a fuccefs- 
ful experiment, fwells into a theorid, and the la- 
borious collator at fome unlucky moment frolicks 
in conjedur^. 

Critical^ bi/lorical, and explanatory notes have been 
likcwife publilhed upon Sbakefpeare by Dr. Grey^ 
wbofe diligent perufal of the old Englijb writers has 
enabled him to make fome ufeful obfervations. 
What he undertook he has well enough performed, 
but as he neither attempts judicial nor emendatory 
criticifm, he employs rather his memory than his 
fagacity. It were to be wi(hed that all would en- 
deavour to imitate his modefty, who have not been 
able to furpafs his knowledge. 
- I can fay with great (incerity of all my predc- 
ce(rors, what I hope will hereafter be faid of me, 
that not one has left Sbakefpeare without improve- 
ment ; nor is there one to whom I have not been 
indebted for a(ri(lance and information. Whatever 
I have taken from them, it was my intention to 
refer to its original author, and it is certain, that 
what I have not given to another, I believed when 
I wrote it to be my own. In fome perhaps I have 

* Rqmblinied by him in 1748, afte? Dr. U^arburtn's edition, 
wtdi iterations, ^c. ST«stto«. 
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been anticipated ; but if I am ever found to a^ 
croach upon the remarks of any other conrmnentitor^ 
I am willing that the honour, be ic more or k6, 
ihould be transferred to the Brft claimant, for his 
right, and his alone, (lands above difpute ; the fe* 
cond can prove his pretenOons only to himfclf, nor 
can himfelf always diftinguifh invention, with fufli- 
cient certainty, from recollection. 

They have all been treated by me with candour, 
which they have not been careful of obferving to 
one another. It is*not eafy • to difcover from what 
caufe the acrimony of a fcholiaft can naturally pro* 
ceed. The fubjeAs to be difcuflfed by him are of 
very fmall importance ; they involve neither pro* 
perty nor liberty j nor favour the intereft of (ed or 
party. The various readings of copies, and diflferent 
interpretations of a paflage, fcem to be quellions 
that might exercife the wit, without engaging the 
pafTions. But whether it be, that /mall things wuh 
mean men frouJ^ and vanity catches fmall occafions i 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in thofe that 
can defend it no longer, makes proud men ingry ^ 
there is often found in commentators a fpontaoeous 
llrain of inveftive and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the mod furious con« 
trovertiil in politicks againft thofe whom he is hired 
to defame. 

Perhaps the lightnefs of the matter may conduce 
to the vehemence of the agency \ when the truth to 
be inveftigated is fo near to inexiftence, as to efcape 
attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage and 
exclamation : that to which all would be indiflferent 
in its original ftate, may attra& notice when the fate 

^1 
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6f a name is appended to it. A commentator has 
indeed great temptations to fupply by turbulence 
what he wants of dignity, to bear his little gold to a 
fpacious furface, to work that to foam which no art 
or diligence can exalt to fpirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written art 
cither illuftrative, by which difficulties are ex*- 
plained ; or judicial, by which faults and beauties 
arc remarked ; or emendatory, by which depra- 
vations are correded. 

The explanations tranfcribed from others, if I 
do not fubjoin any other interpretation, I fuppofc 
commonly to be right, at lead I intend by acqui*- 
cfccncc to confcfs, that I have nothing better to 
propofe. 

"After the labours of all the editors, t found many 
paflages which appeared to me likely to obftrufl thie 
greater number of readefs, and thought it my duty 
to facilitate their pafflige. It is inlpofllble for an 
cxpofitor not to write too little for fome, ar.d too 
much for others. l4:e can only judge what is ne- 
ceflary by his own experience ; and how long foever 
he may deliberate, will at laft explain many lines 
which the learned v/ill think impoflible to be 
miftaken, and omit many for which the ignorant 
will want his help. Thefe are cenfures merely re- 
lative, artd muft be quietly endured. I have en- 
deavoured to be neither foperfluoufly copious, nor 
fcrupuloufly rrferved, and hope that I have made 
tny author's meaning acccflible to many, who be* 
fore were frighted from perufmg him, and contri- 
buted jbmething to the publick>^by difFuGng inno- 
cent and rational pleafurc. 

Vol. IX. U '^'t*^ 
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with a kind of confpiracy, has been fince tvkl 
againft all the publilhcrs of Sbakefpeare. 

That many palTages hare palTed in a (late of de- 
pravation through all the editions, is indubitabb 
certain ; of thcfe the reftoratiom is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of copies, or fagacity of coo- 
jedture. The collator's province is fafe and cafr, 
the conjefturcr's perilous and diflicult. Yet as tbe 
greater part of the plays are extant only in one copi, 
the peril muft not be avoided, nor the difficulty 
rcfufed. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, fome from the labours 
of* every publilher I have advanced into the textj 
thofc are to be confldered as in my opinion fuffi- 
ciently fupportcdj fome I have rejefted without 
mention, as evidently erroneous ; fome I have left 
in the notes without cenfure or approbation, as reft- 
ing in equipoife between objedbion and defence ; and 
Ibme, which feemed fpecious but not right, I hare 
infertcd with a fubfcquent animadverfion. 

Having clafled the obfcrvations of others, I was 
at lad to try what I could fubftitute for their 
milUkes, and how I could fupply their omiffions. 
I collated Inch copies as I could procure, and wilhed 
for more, but have not found the colleftors of iheic 
rarities vtry communicative. Of the editions whi(h 
chance or kindnefs put into my hands I have given 
an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for ne« 
jrlcfting N\hat I had not the power to do. 

By examining tbe old copies, I foon found that 
the later publilhcrs, Vrith all their boalls of diligence, 

fuficrtd 
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fuffcrcd many paflagcs to (land unauthorized, and 
contented themfelves with Rowe's regulation of the 
text, even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and 
with a little confideration might have found it to be 
wrong. Some of thefe alterations are only the 
cjeftion of a word for one that appeared to him 
more elegant or more intelligible. Thefe corrup- 
tions I have often filently reftified ; for the hiftory 
of our language, and the true force of our words, 
can only be prefcrved, by keeping the text of au- 
thors free from adulteration. Others, and thofe 
very frequent, frVioothed the cadence, or regulated 
the meafurC : on thefe I have not exercifcd the fame 
rigour; if only a word was tranfpofed, or a particle 
infertcd or omitted, I have fometimes fuffered the 
line to ftand ; for the inconftancy of the copies is 
fuch, as that fome liberties may be cafily permitted. 
But this praftice I have not fuffered to proceed 
far, having reftored the primitive didlion wherever 
it could for any reafon be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparifon of copies 
fupplied, I have inferted in the text -, fometimesj^ 
where the improvement 'was flight, without notice, 
and fometimes with an account of the reafons of the 
change. 

Conjedture, though it be fometimes unavoidable, 
h have not wantonly nor licentioufl[y indulged. It 
has been my fettled principle, that the reading of 
the ancient books is probably true, and therefore is 
not to be difturbcd for the fake of elegance, per- 
fpicuity, or mere improvement of the fcnfc. For 
though much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor 
any to the judgment of the firft publifhcrs, yet they 

U 3 ^^^ 
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who had the copy before their eyes were more likdy 
to read it rights than we who read it only by imagi* 
nation. But it is evident that they have often aude 
itrange miitakes by ignorance or ne^igence, and 
that therefore fomething may be properly attempted 
by criticifm, keeping the middle way between pre* 
fumption and timidity. 

Such criticifm I have attempted to pra6lifc, and, 
where any paflfage appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to difcover how it may be recalled 
to fenfe^ with lead: violence. But my firft labou»is, 
always to turn the old text on every fide, and ay if 
there be any interftice, through which light can find 
its way ; nor would Hueiius himfelf condemn me, 
as refufmg the trouble of refearch, for the ambition 
of alteration. In this modeft induftry I have not 
been unfuccefsful. I have refcued many lines from 
the violations of temerity, and fecured many fcenes 
from the inroads of correction. I have adopted the 
Roman fcntiment, that it is more honourable to fave 
a citizen^ than to kill an enemy, and have been more 
careful to proteA than to atuck. 

1 have preferved the common diftribution of the 
plays into afts, though I believe it to be in alnx>ft 
all the plays void of authority. Some of thofe which 
are divided in the later editions have no divifion in 
the firft folio, and fume that are divided in the folio 
liave no divifion in the preceding copies. The fet- 
tled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in 
the play ; but few, if any, of our author's compofi* 
tions can be properly diftributed in that manner. 
An act is fo much of the drama as paflfes without 
intervention of timci or chan^ of ^lace« A paufe 
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makes a new aft. In every real, and therefore in 
every imitative aftion, the intervals may be more or 
fewer, the rcftriftion of five afts being accidental and 
arbitrary. Tlus^Sbakefpeare knew, and this he prac- 
tilcd ; his plays were written, and at firft printed in 
one unbroken continuity, and ought now to be ex- 
hibited with (hort paufes, interpofed as often as the 
fcene is changed, or any confiderable time is re- 
quired to pafs. This method would at once quell 
a thoufand abfurdities. 

I51 reftoring the author's works to their integrity, 
t have confidered the punftuation as wholly in my 
power; for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted words and fentences ? 
Whatever could be done by adjufting points, is 
therefore filcntly performed, in fome plays witl^ 
much diligence, in othcfrs with lefs; it is hard to 
keep a bufy eye fteadrly fixed upon evanefcent 
atoms, or a difcurQve mind lipon evanefcent 
truth. 

The fame liberty has been taken with a few par- 
ticles; or other words of flight efFeft. I have fome- 
times inferted or omitted them without notice. I 
have done that fometimes, which the other editors 
have done always, and which indeed the ftate of the 
text may fufficiently juftify. 

The greater part of readers, inftead of blaming 
us for palling trifles, will wonder that on mere 
trifles fo much labour is expended, with fuch 
importance of debate, and fuch folemnity of diftion. 
To thefe I anfwer with confidence, that they arc 
judging of an art which they do not underfl:and ; 
ff:t cannot much reproach them with their igijo- 

y 4 X-MNK.^ 
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rancc, nor promifc that they would bccocnt ii 
general, by learning criticifm, more ufeful, hip- 
pier, or wifer. 

As I praclifed conjedurc more, I learned to trui 
it lefs ; and afccr I had printed a few plays, refolvci 
to infcrt none of my own readings in the text. Upcc 
this caution I now congratulate myfclf, fur cszn 
day cncrcalcs my doubt of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to tLc 
m.trgin, it mull not be confidered as very rcprc- 
hcnfible, if I have fufTcrcd it to play fomc trcaki '.z 
its own dominion. 'Ihcic ii i;o danger in conjec- 
ture, if if be propofca as conjecture ; and while the 
text rcmiins uninjured, t!iufe changes may be uiAy 
cfTcred, which are not confidered even by hi.u ih*: 
oflcrs ihcin as ncceiraiy or l\x['c. 

If my readings are of iiitle vJue, tl;cy have nc: 
bc^.n oficnMtio'jily dil'jilaycd or imj L-:tur.atcly ob- 
tiudcil. I ecu! J have wiiiicn longer notes, for v.z 
art of wii:iru^ notes is not of dimcult attainir.t./. 
TIvj worl. is pcrionr.cJ, fiiil by railing at tl.c ftu- 
p'.iity, ncr;ru>iicc, i^'P.orancc, and al;nine tin* kiT- 
i;cfi cf t;a- former editors, and ihev. Ir.p, f;oir. aU 
ih.u r/)eb before and all that follows, the inclfj;^:-.:^ 
;<::J a'. • rd^ty of I'le old reading; tl;cn by prv>j<,f;:.jj 
1' ::v.:I.i.vs w];:<.!i i ) fu-crticial rea.lers would fee..; 
1 «.v ui:., i\'Z \vi;:vli ii;c editor rejects with ;r*.:;gua* 
t"' :i : r.iTi by [ro.i'.ie.:.^ the true rtacini;, with a 
!u . , j\:. ^^ !;rafe, ar.J. eoiuIuJing w.i!; luud aecia- 
: ...j\ < :\ :i;j I'.fjovcry, and a iobcr wifii for the 
...1- .r-weie:;: a::.l i ruIjCiiiy c.f ijenulnc criticiim. 

.\i! i'.:> i\\A, be dv.nc, and j:crhaj's done foii:c- 
:'; .:.s v..;I»^jl *.i\ ;:«• ;:::y. Lut I i;avc always fai- 
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peftcd that the reading is right, which requires 
many words to prove it wrong; and the emendation 
wrong, that cannot without fo much labour appear 
to be right. The juftnefs of a happy reftoration 
ftrikes at once, and the moral precept may be well 
applied to criticifm, quod dtibitas nefeceris. 

To dread the (hore which he fees fpread with 
wrecks, is natural to the failor. I had before my 
eye fo many critical adventures ended in mifcar- 
riage, that caution was forced upon me. I en** 
countered in every page wit ftruggling with its own 
fophiftry, and learning confufed by the multiplicity 
qf its views. I was forced to cenfure thofe whom I 
admired, and could not but refleft, while I was 
difpoflefling their emendations, how foon the fame 
fate might happen to my own, and how many of the 
readings which I have correfted may be by fomc- 
Qther editor defended and eft^blilhed, 

Criticks I faw, that others' names eiFace, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place ; 
Their own, like others, foon their place refign'd. 
Or difappcar'd, and left the firft behind. PoPE. 

That a conje6tural critick fhould often be mif- 
taken, cannot be wonderful, either to others or 
himfelf, if it be confidered, that in his art there is 
no fyftem,,no principal and axiomatFcal truth, that 
regulates fubordinate pofitions. His chance of 
error is renewed at every attempt j an oblique view 
cf the paffage, a flight mifapprehenfion of a phrafe, 
a cafual inattention to the parts connedled, is fuf- 
ficient to make him not only fail, but fail ridicu« 
Jpufly I and when he fucceeds beftj he produces per* 
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haps but one reading of many probable, and be 
chat fuggcfts another will always be able co difpote 
his claims. 

It is an unhappy (late, in which danger b hid 
under plcafure. The allurements of emendation are 
fcarccly refiftible. Conjefture has all the joy and all 
the pride of invention, and he that has once ftarted 
a happy change, is too much delighted to coofidet 
what objections may rife agsunft it. 

Yet conjedural criticifm has been of great uie ia 
the learned world s nor is it my intention to depre* 
ciate a ftudy, that has exercifed fo many migfatt 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the bifhop of Jleria to Etiglifl) Bentlry. The 
criticks on ancient authors have, in the exercife of 
their fagacity, many afliftances, which the editor of 
Sbakeffeare is condemned to want. They are em- 
ployed upon grammatical and fettled languages, 
whofc conllruftion contributes fo much to perfpi* 
cuity, that Hcmer has fewer palTages unintelligible 
than Chaucer. The words have not only a known 
regimen, but invariable quantities, which dired 
and confine the choice. There are commonly more 
manufcripts than one; and they do not often con- 
fpirc in the fame miftakes. Yet Scaliger couXil con* 
fcfs to Salmafius how little fatisfadion his emenda- 
tions gave him. lUuJunt nobis conjeHur^ ncjtrr^ 
quarum ncs pudet^ f:Jicaq:um in ineliores codices /Vrri- 
dimus. And IJpjius could complain, that criticks 
were making faults, by trying to remove them, Ut 
dim Z'itiis, ita nunc remediis Idbcratur. And indeed, 
where mere conjedlure is to be ufed, the emenda- 
tions of Scaliier and Lipfius^ nQcwuhftanding their 
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'wonderful fagacity and erudition, arc often vague 
and difputable, like mine or TbeobaUTs. 

Perhaps I may not be more cenfured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little; for ra'rfing in the 
publick, expeftations which at laft I have not an- 
fwered. The expedtation of ignorance is indefinite, 
and that of knowledge is often tyranpical. It is 
hard to fatisfy thofe who know not what to demand, 
or thofe who demand by defign what they think im- 
pofTible to be done. I have indeed difappointed 
no opinion more than my own ; yet I have endea* 
voured tp perform my tafk with no flight folicitude. 
Not a fingle paflage in the whole work has appeared 
to me corrupt, which I have not attempted to re- 
(tore; or oblcure, which I have not endeavoure4 
to illuftrate. In many I have failed, like others; 
and from many, after all my efforts, I have re- 
treated, and confefled the rcpulfe. I have not 
pafled over, with affeftcd fuperiority, what is 
equally difficult to the reader and to myfelf, but, 
where I could not inftruft him, have owned my 
ignorance. I might eafily have accumulated a 
mafs of feeming learning upon eafy fcenes ; but it 
ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, 
where nothing was neceflary, nothing has been 
done, or that, where others have faid enough, I 
)iave faid no more. 

Notes arc often neceflary, but they are neceflary 
evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the 
powers of Sbakejpeare, and who defires to feel the 
highefl: pleafure that the drama can give, read every 
plays from die f^it fcene to the laft, with utter 

negligence 
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pegligencc of all his commenutors. When lu 
fancy is once on the wing^ let it not ftoop at cot* 
reftion or explanation. When his attencion s 
flrongly engaged, let it difdain alike to turn aficc 
to the name of Theobald and of Pcfe. Let him 
re:id on through brightncfs and obfcurity, throug:^ 
intcpriiy and corruption ; let him prcferve his cox- 
piclicnfion of the dialogue and his interell in i*;: 
fable. And when the pleafures of novelty hit: 
ccafcd, lej him attempt exaftnefs, and read i«: 
coiv.mcntators. 

Particular paflTages are cleared by notes, but the 
general cffcci of tiic work is weakened. The mir.a 
is refrigerated by interruption ; the thoughts arc Ct- 
verted from the principal fubjcct; the reader :\ 
weary, he fufpeds not why ; and at laft throws awiv 
the book which he has too diligently Iludied. 

Parrs are not to be examined till the whole hi* 
been furveyed ; there is a kind of intellectual re- 
niotencfs neceflary for the comprehenfion of any 
great work in its full defign and in its true propor- 
tions ; a clofe approach Ihcws the fmaller niceties, 
but the beauty of the whole is difcerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to confider how lit:le the 
fi:..c!i;on of editors has added to this author's 
J AVtT of J leafing. He was read, admired, Iludied, 
r.ru! imitated, wliile he was yet deformed with all 
t'l.e improprieties which ignorance and neglect could 
a*.ciJuuil.itc upon him; while the reading was yet 
not rcwi;:xd, nor his alluf.ons underllood ; yet then 
dl.i iV./cvi I ronounce, ** that ifiakefpearc was the 
^* inswy v.1k>, of all modern and perhaps ancient 

*' IH>Ctf| 
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*' poets, had the largeft and mod comprehenfivc 
'* foul. All the images of nature were Hill prefenc 
*^ to him, and he drew them not laborioufly, but 
*' luckily : when he defcribes any thing, you more 
" than fee it, you ftel it too. Thofe, who accufc 
'' him to have wanted learning, give him the greater 
*; commendation : he was naturally learned : he 
*' needed not the fpeftacles of books to read na- 
*' ture; he looked inward*s, and found her there. 
^* 1 cannot fay he is every where alike; were he fo 
" I (hould do him injury to compare him with the 
" grcateft of mankind. He is many times flat and 
*' infipid ; his comick wit degenerating into 
" clenches, his ferious fwelling into bombaft. But 
** he is always great, when fome great occafion is 
" prefented to him : no man can fay, he ever had 
*' a fit fubjedl for his wit, and did not then raife 
'* himfelf as high above the reft of poets, 

** ^antum lenta folent inter v'lhurna cuprejfi.** 

It is to be lamented, that fuch a writer fliould 
want a commentary j that his language fhould be- 
come obfolete, or his fentiments obfcure. But it is 
vain to carry wilhes beyond the condition of human 
things; that which muft happen to all, has hap- 
pened to Shakefpeare^ by accident and time ; and 
more than has been fuffered by any other writer 
fincc the ufe of types, has been fuffered by him 
through his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by 
that fuperiority of mind, which defpifed its own 
performances, when it compared them with its 
powers, and judged thofe works unworthy to be 

prcfcrvedj 
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prcfcrved, which the criticks of following agei 
were to contend for the fame of reftoring lod a* 
{Gaining. 

Among thefe candidates of inferior fame^ I am 
now to (land the judgment of the publick i and wtfli 
that I could confidently produce my comoientary is 
equal to the encouragpnent which I have had the 
honour of receiving. Every work of this kind is uf 
its nature deficient^ andl fliould feel little folicitude 
about the fentence^ were it to be pronounced only 
by the (kilful and the learned. 
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TEMPEST. 

T IS obfcrved of The Tempefty that its plan ie re- 
gular; this the author of The Revifal^ tKxrks^ 
what I think too, an accidental effeft of the dory, 
not intended or regarded by our author. But what* 
ever might be Sbakefpeare\ intention in forming or 
adopting the plot, he has made it inftrumental to 
the production of many charafters, diverfified with 
boundlefs invention, and preferved with profound 
(kill in nature, extenfive knowledge of opinions, 
and accurate obfervation of life. In a Tingle drama 
are here exhibited princes, courtiers, and failors, all 
Ipeaking in their real characters. There is the 
agency of airy fpirits, and of an earthly goblin i 
the operations of magick, the tumults of a ftorm, 
the adventures of a defart ifland, the native effufion 
of untaught afFeCtion, the punilhment of guilt, and 
the final happinefs of the pair for whom our paflious 
and reafon are equally interefted. - 

♦ Mr. Htatb, who wrote a rcvifiJ of Siaii/piare*s text, pub- 
liQied in Svo. circa 176a 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OP VER0N;I. 

In this play there is a ftrangc mixture of knov* 
ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. The 
vc*^'iBcation is often excellent, the allufions are 
learned and jud i but the author conveys his henn 
by fca from one inland town to another in the faibe 
country ; he places the emperor at Milam^ and fcob 
his young men to attend him, but never mencioai 
him more ; he makes Pretbetis, after an incmrtev 
v^ith Silvia, fay he has only fcen her pidure j and, 
if we may credit the old copies, he has, by miftakiog 
places, left his fccncry inextricable. The reafoa of 
all this confufion fcems to be, that he took his ftory 
from a novel, which he fometimes followed, and 
fometimes forfook, fometimes remembered, and 
fometimes forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shaie^an, 
1 have little doubt. If it be taken from him, to 
whom fhall it be given ? .This queftion mzj be 
afkrd of all the difputed plays, except Tiius jhn 
drctticus ; and it will be found more credible, ihac 
ii^lake/peare might fometimes fink below his highcft 
tl.i^hts, than that any other (hould rife up to hit 
loweil. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Of t)iis play there is a tradition preferred by Mr. 
/\;:c/, that it was written at the command of queen 
A.V-: :hd\ who was fo delighted with the character 
of /•••v/.-jf, that flie wifheJ it to be diflfufed through 
more plays ; but fufpefting that it might pall by 
coriiinucd uniformity, direAed the poet to diverfify 
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Vis manner, by (hewing him in love. • No talk is 
harder than that of writing to the ideas of another, 
Sbakefpeare knew what the queen, if the Itory be tnk, 
feems not to have known, that by any real paflion 
of tendcrncfs^ the felfifh crafty the cirelefs jolHtfy, 
and the lazy luxury of FalJiafmuH have fufFercd fo 
fhuch abatement, that little of his former call Would 
have remained, '^alfiaff could not love, but by 
Ceafing to be Palftaff. He could only counterfeit 
%>vc, aftd his profeffions could be prompted, not by 
the hope of pleafure, but of money. Thus the poet 
approached as near as he could to the work enjoined 
hiofti yet having perhaps in the former ^ays c^om-* 
pleted his own idea, feem^ not to have been able to 
give Faytaff2X[ his former power of entertainment* 

This comedy is Remarkable for the variety and 
number of the perfonages, who exhibit more cha- 
rafter's Appropriated and difcriminatcd, than per- 
haps can be found in any other play. 

Whether Sbakefpeare was the firft that produced 
upon the Englijh ftage the efFcft of language 
diftorted and depraved by provincial or foreign 
pronunciation, I cannot certainly decide. This 
mode of forming ridiculous characters can confer 
praife only on him, who originally difcovered ir, 
for it requires not much of either wit or judgment : 
its fuccefs muft be derived almoft v/holly from the 
player, but its power in a (kilful mouth, even he 
that defpifes it, is unable to refill. 

The condudt of this drama is deficient ; the adion 
begins and ends often before the gonclulion, and the 
^ different parts rpight change places without incon- 
venience; but its general power, that poWcr by 

Vol. IX, X ^V^x^Vw 
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which all works of genius (hall finally be tried, is 
fuch, that pcrhap^k ic never yet had reader or Ipcda- 
tofj who did not think it too foon at an end. 

MEASURE FOR MBASURB. 

There is perhaps not one of Sbai(/peare*% pliji 
more darkened than this» by the peculiarities of b 
author, and the unflcilfulnefs of its editors, by dif- 
tortions of phraie, or negligence of craofcrip-* 
tion. 

The novel of GiraUi Cyntbio^ from which Sbskt- 
Jpeare is fttppofcd to have borrowed this fable, may 
be read in Shakejpeare illujirated^ elegantly tranOaftd, 
with remarks, which will alTiil the enquirer to dif- 
cover how much abfurdicy Sbalftjpearc has admitted 
or avoided. 

I cannot but fulpcifl that fome other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cjn/bso^ or written a ftory 
which in fome particulars refembled it, and that 
Cyntkio was not the author whom Sbakeffeare imme- 
diately followed. The emperor in Ofntbi$ is named 
Maximine; the duke, in Sbakcfp:au% cnumeratioo 
of the perfons of the drama, is called l^MCfmiis. 
This appears a very flight remark ; but fince the 
duke has no name in the play, nor is ever mentioned 
but by his title, why (hould he be called ViitcemtU 
among the per/onSy but becaufe the name was copied 
from the ftory, and placed fuperfluoufly at the head 
of the lift by the mere habit of tranfcription ? Ic is 
therefore likely that there was then a ftory of fin- 
fcntio duke of Ficnna^ different from that of Afiny- 
v*mi emperor of the Romans. 

Of 
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Of this play the light or comick part is very na- 
tural and pleafing, but the grave fcenes, if a few 
paiTages be excepted^ have more laboyr than dt- 
gance. The plot is rather intricate than artfuK 
The time of the aftion is indefinite ; ibme time, wc 
know not how much, muft have elapfcd between the 
recefs of the duke and the imprifonment of Claudio j 
for he muft have learned the ftory of Mariana in 
fais difguifCy or he delegated his power to a .man 
already known to be corrupted. The unities of 
adion and place arc fufficiently prcfcrvcd. 

* * 

LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

In this play, whicfa all the editors have concurred 
to cenfure, and fome. have rejefbed as unworthy of 
our poet^ it cnuft be confefled that there are many 
paflages mean, childiih, and vulgar ^ and fome 
which ought not to have been exhibited, as we are 
told they were, ta a maiden queen. But there are 
fcattered through the whole nnany fparks of genius ^ 
nor is there any play that has more evident marks 
of the hand of SbakeJ^eare. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT't DREAM. 

Wil(^ and faotaftical as this play is, all the parts in 
their various modes are well written, and give thc^ 
kind of pleafure which the author defigned. Fairies 
in his thne were much in faihion ; common tradition 
had made them familiar, and Spen/cr's poem had 
made them great. 

X 2 vre».^^N^"«^ 
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MERCHANT OP VENICB. 

It has been lately difcoTcred, that this fable ii 
uken from a ftory in the fecmrwe of GfftMa* 
Fiorentino^ a novelift, who wrote in 1378. The 
ftory has been publifhed in Englijb^ and I have epi* 
tomized the tranflacion. The tranflator is of opi- 
nion» that the choice of the caflcets is b orro we d 
from a tale of Boccaa, which I have likewife 
abridged^ though I believe that Sbski/p^stm mgft 
have had fome other novel tn view. 

Of the Merchant of Vemice the ftyle is even aiid 
eafy^ with few peculiarities of difUon, or anooistes 
of coiftruftion. The cdmick part raifes laughter, 
and the ferious fixes expeftatioD. The probability 
of either one or the other ftory eannot be maintaiiied« 
The union of two aftions in one event is in this 
drama eminently happy. Drjden was much pleafed 
with his own addrefs in connecting the two plots of 
his Spanijb Friar^ which yet, I believci the critick 
will find excelled by this play. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Of this play the fable is wild and pleafing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both Rofalind and Celia give away their 
hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for Um 
heroifm of her friendfhip. The charader of jMfmti 
is natural and well prefcrved. The comick dialogue 
is very fprightly, with Icfs mixture of low buffbooeiy 
than in fome other plays 1 and the graver part is 
elegant and harmonious. By haftening to the end < 
of his work, Sbaif/fmre fupprelTed the dialogue 
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hc^K^ecn the ufurpcr and the hermit^ and loft an op- 
portunity of exhibiting a moral Icffoa in which he 
naigbt have found nnatter worthy of his highc^ 
powers, 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are fo well united, that 
they can hardly be called two without injury to the 
art with which they are interwoven. The attention 
is entertained with all die variety of a double plot, 
yet is not diftraded by unconnected incidents. 

Ihe part between Katharine and Petrucbio is emir 
nently fpritely and diverting. At the marriage of 
Bianca the arrival of the real father, perhaps, pro* 
duces more perplexity than pleafure.. Thp yrhol^ 
]>lay is very popular and diverting. 



ALL*s WELt THAT ENDS WELL- 

This play has many delightful fcenes, though not 
Efficiently probable, and fome happy charaders^ 
though not new, nor produced by any deep know-^ 
ledge of human nature. ParoHes is a boafter and a 
coward, fuch as has always been the fport of the 
&^i b]|C perhaps never raifed more laughter or 
contempt than in the hands of Sbakefpeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram ; a man 
noble without generofity, and young without truth; 
who marnes Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a 
profligate: when flie is dead by his unkindnefs, 
fneal(9 home to a fecond marriage^ is accufed by a 

,X 3 woman 
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woman whom he has wrongCd, defends himfdf Af 
falfchood) and is difmiflTcd to happinefs. 

The ftory of Bertram and Diana had been told 
before of Mariana and Angeloy and, to confefs tke 
truth, fcarcely merited to be heard a fecood time* 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegaat and eafy, 
and in fome of the lighter fcenes cxquificclj ho- 
nioroua. jigui'cbeek is drtfta with great propriety^ 
but his character is, in a great meafure, that of na- 
tural fatuity, and is therefore not the proper prey of 
a fdtirift. The foliloquy of Malvclio is truly comicki 
he is betrayed to ridicule merely by his pride. The 
marriage of Olivia, and the (Scceeding perplexity, 
though well enough contrived to divert oo the ftage, 
wants credibility, and fails to produce the proper 
inftruAion required in the drama^ as it exhibits no 
juft picture of life. 

WINTER'S TALE. 

The ftory of this play is taken from the pkafanc 
Hiftdry cf Vcrajtus and Fawma, written by R^kari 
Greene. 

This play, as Dr. H^ar burton juftly obferves, is, 
with all its abfurdities, very entertaining The 
character oi Auuh^ns is very naturally con€etvcd» 
und Arongly reprcfcnted. 

MACBETH. 
This play is defcrvedly celebrated for the propriety 
of its nations, and fulemnity, grandeur, and variety 
of its action, but it has no nice difcriminations of 
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diirader ; the events trc too great to admit the in- 
fluence of particular difpofitions, and the courfe of 
the a£lion neceflarily dctennincs the condud of the 
agents. 

The danger of ambition is well defcribed ; and I 
know not whether it may not be faid, in defence of 
fome parts which now feem improbable^ that, in 
Sbakefpeare's time, it was neceflary to warn credulity 
againft vain and illufive predictions. 

Thltpaflions are dirc^cd to their true end. Laify 
Macbeth is merely detefted ; and though the courage 
of Macbeth preferves fome eftcem, yet every reader 
rejoices at his fall. 



[Note. The reader, it is prefumed, is by this time 
aware that the obfcrvations o( John/on here given, 
arc fuch only as occur at the end of the fevcral plays. 
In this oi Macbetk there is a note at the beginning, 
which, as it contains the editor's fentiments refpedt- 
ing witches and witchcraft, and is in fadt a differ^- 
tation on that fubjedb, was thought too valuable to 
be rejected, and is therefore here inferted.] 



In order to make a true eftimate of the abilities 
and merit of a writer, it is always neceflary to 
examine the genius of his age, and the opinions 
of his contemporaries. A poet who fliould now 
make the whole adion of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, and produce the chief events 
by the afliftance of fupernatural agents, would 
be cenfured as tranfgrefling the bounds of probability, 

X 4 be 
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be baniihed from the theatre Mithe nurfery, and coo* 
dcmned to write fairy tales inftead of tragedies; but 
a furvey of the notions that prevailed ac the time 
when this play was written, will prove ibat Sbski- 
Jptare was in no danger of fuch cenfures9 (incc he 
only turned the fyftein that was then univerfally ad- 
mittcd, to his advantage, and was far from overbur- 
thening the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, 
though not ftridly the fame, are confounded ia thii 
play, has in all ages and countries been credited by 
the common pco^ Ic, and in moft, by the learned 
themfelves. The phantoms have indeed appeared 
more frequently, in proportion as the darknefs of 
ignorance has been mere grofs^ but it cannot be 
Ihown, that the brighteft gleams of knowledge have 
at any time been fufRcient to drive them out of the 
world. The time in which this kind of crcdulinr 
was at its height, fcems to have been that of the holy 
war, in which the Chriftians imputed all their defeats 
to enchantments or diabolical oppofuion, as they 
afcribed their fuccefs to the alliftance of their mili- 
tary faints ; and the learned Dr. U^arhurton appean 
to believe (SupfL to the IntrcduHion to Don ^ixoti) 
that the fiill account of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by thofe who returned 
fro.n their caflern c>:pcdi:lons. But there is always 
fomc dilUnce bct\\t'cn tlic birth and maturity of folly 
as of wickedncfs: tliis opinion had long exifted^ 
though pcrliaps tlic application of it had in no fore- 
goin^^ age been lb frequent, nor the reception lb ge- 
neral. 0/;/;./;c^;7-.v.r, in Pvcfius's cxtradls, tells us of 
one L;Vv;;;;i;, who practlfcd this kind of military m»- 
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gtck, and having promifed x^f*^ eVxirftrv xttrd ^^fiti^ 
Ui^up^ to perform great things againft the Barbarians 
without Joldiersy was^ at the inftances of the emprefs 
Placidia^ put to deaths when he was about to have 
giveii proofs of his abilities. The emprefs (hewed 
fbme kindnefs ia her anger, by cutting him off at a 
time fo convenient for his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of 
this notion, may be found in St. CbryfcJiom*s book ih 
Sacerdotio, which exhibits a fcene of enchantments 
not exceeded by any romance of the middle age : he 
fuppofes a fpedator overlooking a Held of battle at* 
tended by one that points out all the various obje&s 
e£ horror, the engines of deftru6tion, and the arts of 

flaughter* A£i3e»uro Si m vapd t^mt f^ameic nal inr^fximf^ 

wdvnv yofiTuai ivvafAip urn liiap. Let him then proceed fo 
fiew him in the oppojlte armies horfes flying by enchant^ 
menty armed nun tranjported through the air^ and every 
power and form ofmagick. Whether St. Chryfoftom be- 
lieved that fuch performances were really to be feen 
in a day of battle, or only endeavoured to enliven his 
defcription^ by adopting the notions of the vulgar,it 
IS equally certain, that fuch notions ^frere in his time 
received, and that therefore they were not imported 
from the Saracens in a later age % the wars with the 
Saracens however gave occafion to their propagation^ 
not only as bigotry naturally difcovers prodigies^ but 
as the fcene gf action was removed to a great 
diftance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its 
meridian9 and though day was gradually increafing 
Vpop us» the goblins of witchcraft ftill continued to 
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hover in the twilight. In the time of queen £/ai- 
httb was the remarkable trial of the witches o{ Wmr* 
ioiSf whole convidlion is ftill commemorated to aa 
annual fermon at HuntingJoit. But in the retgo of 
king J^mcs^ in which this tragedy was written, miay 
circumftances concurred to propagiue and coDfinn 
this opinion. The king, who was much celebrated 
for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in EjfgUmd^ 
not only examined in perfon a woman accufed of 
witcbefaft, but had given a very formal accoom of 
the pradices and illufions of evil fpirits, the com- 
pa£ls of witches, the ceremonies ufed by them, the 
manner of detedting them, and the jufticc of puoifh* 
ingthem, in his dialogues of D^emoMoicgit^ written in 
the ScoUiJb dialed, and publifhed at Edinburgh. This 
book was, foon after his accemon, reprinted at Lm- 
d^fij and as the ready way to gain king James^ favour 
was to flatter his fj>ecuIations, the fyrtem of D^wm^ 
nologie was immediately adopted by all who defircd 
either to gain preferment or not to lofe it. Tbiu 
the dodlrine of witchcraft was very powerfully !•• 
culcated ) and as the greateft part of mankind have 
no other reafon for their opinions than that they are 
in fafliion, it cannot be doubted but this perfuafioo 
made a rapid progrcfs, fince vanity and credulity co* 
o{>ersted in its favour. The infedion foon reached 
the parliament, who, in the firft year of king 7«Mf, 
made a law, by which it was enafted, chap. xii. That 
•* if any perfon (hall ufe any invocation or conjura- 
tion of any evil or wicked fpirit ; c. or Ihall confulc, 
covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward any 
evil or cuffed fpirit to or for any intent or pnrpo(e; 
j;. or take up anv dead man, woman or child, out of 
6 <» 
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the graTC,— or the (kin, bone, or any part of the dead 
perfon, to be employed or ufed in any manner of 
witchcraft, forcfry, charm, or enchantment ; 4. or 
fhall ufe, pradife or excrcife any fort of witchcraft^ 
forcery, charm, or enchantment; 5. whereby anjr 
perfon (hall be deftroyed, killed, wafted, confumed, 
pined, or lamed in any part of the Dody> 6. That 
every fuch perfon being cdnvifted, (hall fuffer 
death/' This law was repealed in our own time* 

Thus, in the time of Shaie/peare, was the do&rine 
of witchcraft at once eftabli(bed by law and by the 
fa(hion, and it became not. only unpolite, but crimi- 
nal to doubt it ; and as prodigies are always feen in 
proportion as they are expefted, witches were every 
day difcovered, and multiplied fo faft in fome places, 
that bi(hop Hall mentions a village in Lancaftiircy 
where their number was greater than that of the 
boufes. The jefuits and feftaries took advantage of 
this univerfal error, and endeavoured to promote the 
intereft of their parties by pretended cures of per- 
ibns affli&ed by evil fpirits ; but they were detected 
and expofed by the clergy of the eftabli(hed church.- 
Upon this general infatuation Shake/peare might 
be eafily allowed to found a play, efpecially (ince he 
has followed with great exadinefs iuch hiftories as 
were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted that 
the fcenes of enchantment, however they may now 
be ridiculed, were both by himfelf and his audience 
thought awful and affeding. 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of King Jobn^ though not written 
with the ucntoft power of Shakeffeart, is varied with 
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a very picafing interchange of incidenu and cht* 
rafters. The lady's grief is very aflfefting i and cbi 
charafter of the baftard contains (hac roixnnc of 
greatnefs and levity which this author delighted m 
exhibits 

^ KfNG RICHARD n. 

This play is extracted from the CbrimcU 0flklm' 
fiid, in which many paflages may be found whidi 
Shakejftare has, with very little alteration^ traaA 
planted into his fcenes ; particularly a fpeech of tba 
biihop of CarliJU in defence of king Ricbmri'% uo* 
alienable rights and immunity from human juri£» 
diction. 

Jon/on who» in his Catilme znd Sganms^ hu in* 
lerted many fpeeches irom the Roman hiftorians, was 
perhaps induced to that practice by the example of 
Sbaki/pearcy who had condefcended fometimet to 
copy more ignoble writers. But ShdkeJ^emre had 
more of his own than Jon/ony and if he fometimet 
was willing to fpare his labour, (hewed by what he 
performed at other times, that his extrads weit 
made by choice or idlenefs rather than neceflity. 

This play is one of thofe which Sbakijftmrt hat 
apparently revifed ; but as fuccefs in works of in* 
vention is not always proportionate to labour, it it 
not finilhcd at laft with the happy force of fooie 
other of his tragedies, nor can be faid much to affeft 
the paflions, or enlarge the underftanding. 

KING HENRY IV. PART IL 

I fjnry every reader, when he ends this play^ 
c/ics ou: with DtfdoKona^ '^ O moft lame and iia* 
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•• potent conclufion !" As this play was not, "to 
Dur knowledge, divided into a£ts by the author, I 
could be content to conclude it with the death of 
Hemy the Fourib. 

In that Jcnifalem (hall Harry die. 

rhefe fcenes, which now make the fVth a6t oi Henry 
the Fourth^ tnight then be the firft of Henry tbi 
Fifibi but the truth is, that they do unite very 
tommodioufly to either play. When thefe plays 
were reprefented, I believe they ended as they are 
now ended in the books ; but Sbakefpeare feems to 
have defigned that the whole feries of aftion frongi 
the beginning of Richard the Second, to the end of 
Henry the Fifth, Ihould be confidered by the reader 
as one work, upon one plan, only broken into parts 
by the neceflity of exhibition. * 

None of Shakejpeare'% plays are more read than 
the Firft and Second -Parts of Henry the Fourth. Per- 
haps no author has ever in two plays afforded fo 
much delight. The great events are intercfting, 
for the fate of kingdoms depends upon them ; the 
{lighter occurrences are diverting, and, except one 
Or two, fufficiently probable j the incidents arc 
fnultiplied with wonderful fertility of invention, and 
the Charadlers diverfificd with the utmoft nicety of 
difcernment, and the profoundcft fkill in the nature 
of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comick 
And tragick part, is a young man of great abilities 
and violent paffions, whofe fentiments are right, 
though his aftions are wrong ; whofe virtues are ob- 
fcured by negligence, and whofe underftanding is 
diflipated by levity. In his idle hours Kc U t^thst 
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k>ofe than wicked ; and when the occtfion fbrrci out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort, ad 
brave without tumult. The trifler is roufcd inma 
hero, and the hero again repofes in the triBcr. Tlui 
charafter is great, original, andjuft. 

P^rcy is a rugged foldier, cholerick, and quarrel* 
fome, and has only the foldier's virtues, generofity 
and courage. 

But Falftaff unimitated, unimitable Falftmjf^ how 
(hall I defcribe thee ? Thou compound of I'cofe and 
vice; of fenfe which may be admired, but hoc 
efteemcdi of vice which may be dcfpifed, but 
hardly detefted. Falftaff is a charader loaded with 
faults^ and with thofe faults which naturally pro* 
duce contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a 
coward and a boadtr, always ready to cheat the 
weak, and prey upon the poor; to terrify the ci* 
morous, and infulc the defcncelefs. At once obfe- 
quious and malignant, he fatirizcs in their abfence 
thofe whom he lives by flattering. He is familiar 
with the prince only as an agent of vice, but of 
this familiarity he is fo proud, as not only to be fu- 
percitieus and haughty with common men, but to 
think his intercd of importance to the duke of 
Lancafter. Yet the man thus corrupt, thus defpi- 
cable, makes himfelf neccflary to the prince that 
defpifes him, by the mod pleafing of all qualities, 
pcr{)etual gaiety, by an unfailing power of exciting 
laughter, which is the more freely indulged, as his 
wit is not of the fplendid or ambitious kind, but 
confifts in eafy fcapes and fallies of levity, which 
make fport, but raife no envy. It muft be obfer\*cd» 
that he is ftained with no enoraious or faoguinary 
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crimes, (6 that his licencioufnefs is not fo ofFenfive 
but chat it may be borne for his mirth. 

The moral to be drawn from this reprefentatioi^ 
% that no man is more dangerous than he that, 
with a will to cocrupt, hach the power to pleafe ; 
and that neither wit nor honefty ought to think 
themfelees fafe with fuch a companion, when they 
^ Henry feduced by Faljiaff. 

KING HENRY V. 

This play has many fcenfcs of high dignity,. anJ 
many of eafy merriment. The charafter of the 
king is well fupported, except in his courtlhip, 
where he has neither the vivacity of Hal, nor the 
grandeur of Henry. The humour of Piftol is very 
happily continued : his charadCcr has perhaps been 
the model of all the bullies that have yet appeared 
on the Englijh ftage. 

The lines given to the Chorus have many ad- 
mirers; but the truth is, that in them a little may 
be praifed, and much mud be forgiven ; nor can it 
be eafily difcovered why the intelligence given 
by the Chorus is more neceflary in this play than in 
many others where it is omitted. The great defeft 
of this play is the emptinefs and narrowncfs of the 
laft aft, which a very little diligence might have 
eaiily avoided. 

KING HENRY VI. PART I. 

Of this play there is no copy earlier than that of 
the folio in 1623, though the twx> fucceeding part^ 
we extant in cw^ editioM in quarto. That tbp 

Cecond 
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fecond and third parts were publiflied without the 
firft, may be admitted as no weak proof that the 
Copies wetc furreptitioufly obuined» and that the 
printers of that time gave the publick thofe plafi 
not fuch as the author def]gned» but fuch as they 
could get them. That this play was written be* 
fore the two others is indubitably coUeAed from the 
feries of events ; that it was written and played be- 
fore Henry the Fifth is apparent^ becaufe in the 
epilogue there is mention made of this play^ and ooc 
9f the other parts : ^ 

Henry the fudi in fwaddling bands crown'd king^ 
Whole ftate fo many bad the managing 
That they loft France, and made his England bleed 
Which oft our ftage hath (hewn* 

France is loft in this play. The two following con« 
tain> as the old title imports, the contention of the 
houfcs of Tark and Lancajier. 

The fecond and third parts of Hemy VL were 
printed in 1600. When Henry V* was written, wt 
know not, but it was printed likewife in 1600, and 
therefore before the publication of the firft part: 
the firft part of Henry VI. had been often (hewn on 
the ftage, and would certainly have appeared in iu 
place had the author been the publiftien 

KING HENRY VI. PART IIL 

The three parts of Hemy VI. are fufpeded, by 
Mr. Tbeobaldy of being fuppofititious, and are de* 
dared, by Dr. fV^kurton^ to be certainly ooc 
Sbakejpear$"%. Mr. JbeoheUiTt fufpicion arifct firom 
ibmc obfolete words 1 but the phrafoology ii like 
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the reft of our author's ftylc, and fingle words, of 
which however I do not obfcrve more than two, can 
conclude little. 

Dr. H^arburton gives no reafon, but I fuppofe him 
to judge upon deeper principles and more compre- 
henfive views, and to draw his opinion from the 
general effcft and fpirit of the compofition, which 
he thinks inferior to the other hiftorical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; 
in the produdions of wit there will be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and fometimes the 
matter itfelf will defeat the irtift. Of every author's 
works one will be the beft, and one will be the 
worft* The colours are not equally pleaGng, nor 
the attitudes equally graceful, in all the pidtures of 
Titian or Reynolds. 

Diflimilitude of ftyle, and "heterogeneoufnefs of 
fentiment, may fufficiently fliow that a work does 
not really belong to the reputed author. But in 
thefe plays no fuch marks of fpurioufnefs are found. 
The didlion, the verfification, and the figures, arc 
Shake/pear e^s. Thefe plays, confidered, without 
regard to charafters and incidents,* merely as nar- 
ratives in vcrfe, are more happily conceived, and 
more accurately finifhcd than thofc of King Jobn^ 
Richard II. or the tragick fccnes of Henry IV. and V. 
If we take thefe plays from Sbake/jpeare, to whom 
ihall they be given ? What author of that age had 
the fame eafinefs of expreflion and fluency of 
numbers ? 

Having confidered the evidence given by the 
plays themfclves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained 

Vol. IX. Y <»^ 
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from other teftimony. They are afcribcd to Shsk* 
/peare by the ftril editors, whofc atteftation nuj bt 
received in queftions of fa£t, however unikitfiiUf 
they fuperintended their edition. They (ecm to be 
declared genuine by the voice of Shaktf^tmrt him* 
felf, who refers to the fecond play in his q>ilog«e 
to Uenry V. and apparently conneds the firft aftrf 
Richard III. with the laft of the third ptit of 
HenryVl. If it be objefted^ that the pUys were po- 
pular, and that therefore he alluded to them as wcD 
known; it may be anfwered, with equal probabi- 
lity, that the natural paflions of a poet would hate 
difpofed him to feparate his own works firom thofe 
of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's 
own teftimony is to be overthrown by fpccalatiTe 
criticifm, no man can be any longer fectire of li- 
terary repuution. 

Of thefe three plays I think the fecond the beft. 
Tht truth is, that they have not fulficient variety 
of afbion, for the incidents are too often of the fame 
kind; yet many of the characters are well difcri* 
minated. King Utnry^ and his queen, king Ed- 
v;ard, the duke of GUueeJler, and the earl of /ykr^ 
wick, are very (Irongly and diftindly painted. 

The old copies of the two liHer parts of HiMfy 
VI. and oi llinry V. are fo apparently impcrfeft and 
mutilated, that there is no reafon for foppoling them 
the firfl draughts of Sbakejpeare. I am inclined M 
believe them copies taken by fome auditor who 
wrote down, during the reprefentation, what the 
time would permit, then perhaps filled up fome of 
his omiflions at a fecond or third hearing, and wbeo 

hi 
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Jhc had by this method formed fomcthing like a play, 
icnt it to the printer^ 

KINO RiCHAftD lit. 

This is oiie of the moft celebrated ot our author*s 
^rformances j yet I know not whether it has noC 
happened to him as to others, to be praifed moft^ 
when praife is not moft deferved* That this play 
has fcenes noble in thcmfclves, and very well con- 
trived to ftrike in the exhibition, cannot be denied* 
But fome parts are trifling, others (hocking, and 
feme improbable^ 

I have nothing to add to the obfervations of the 
learned criticks, but that fome traces of this anti- 
quated exhibition are ftill retained in the ruftick pup- 
pet-plays» in which I have feen the t)evil very luftily 
belaboured by Punch, whom I hold to be the legiti- 
mate fucceflbr of the old Vice. 

KINO HENRY VlH. 

The play of Henry the Eighth is one of thofe which 
ftill keeps pofTefllon of the ftage by the fplendor of 
its pageantry. The Coronation about forty years 
ago, drew the poDpIe 'together in multitudes for a 
great part of the winter. Yet pomp is not the only 
merit of this play. The meek forrows and virtuous 
diftrefs o(- Katharine have furnilhed fome fcenes, 
which may be juftly numbered among the greateffi 
efforts of tragedy. But the genius of Shakefpeare 
comes in and goes out with Katharine. Every other 
part may be eafily conceived, and eafily written. 

Y ft The 
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The hiftorical dramas are now concluded, ^ 
which the tWo parts of Henry the Fourih, and Htmj 
ibe Fifths are among the happieft of our mmhor's 
compofitions i and King J^bn^ RicbarJ the TbirJ^ 
and fienry tbe Eigbtby defcrvedly (land in the fccood 
clafs. Thofe whofe curioficy would refer the hiftoh- 
cal fcenes to their original^ may confult H^liMgJbti^ 
and fometimes Hall: frotnHclingJbed^Sbake^Mnhm 
often inferted whole fpeeches with no more akeratioQ 
than was neceflary to the numbers of his verfe. To 
tranfcribe them into the niargin was unneceffarTt 
becaufe the original is ea(||y examined^ and they 
are feldom lefs perfpicuous in the poet than in the 
hiftorian. 

To play hiftories, or to exhibit a fucceflion of 
events by action and dialogue, was a common en- 
tertainment among our rude anceftors upon great 
feftivities. The parifh clerks once performed at 
ClnA^Hwell a play which laited three days> contain- 
ing Tbe biftory of tbe If'crU. 

CORIOLAN0 8. 

The tragedy of Coriclanus is one of the moft amuf- 
ing of our author's pcrfornrnnces. The old man's 
merriment in Mefuntus ; the lofty lady's dignity in 
yolumnia ; the bridal modefty in yirgilia ; the paui- 
cian and military haaghtincfs in Coriolanusi the ple- 
beian malignity, and tribunitian inlblence in Brmims 
and S'uinius^ make a very pleating and intercfting 
variety : and the various revolutions of the hero's 
fortune lill the mind with anxious curiofity. There 
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f^ perhaps^ too much buftle in the firft aft^ and 
tob little in the laft, 

JULIUS CMSAR, 

Of this tragedy many particular paflages defervc 
jiregard, and the contention and reconcilement of 
Brutus and Caffius is univerfally celebrated j but I 
have never beep ftrongly agitated in peryfing it, 
and think U fomewhat cold and unaffedting, com- 
pared with fome other of Sbakejpeare\ plays ; his 
adherence to the real ijjory, and to Roman manners, 
feems to have impeded the natural vigour pf his 
genius.. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

This play keeps curiofity always bufy, and the 
paflions always interefted. The continual hurry of 
the aftion, the variety of incidents, and the quick 
fucceffion of one perfonage to another, call the mind 
forward without intermiflion from the fi||t a6t to the 
laft. But the power of delighting is derivfrd prift-* 
cipally from the frequent changes of the fcene ; for 
except the feminine arts, fome of which are too low 
which diftinguifli Cleopatra^ no charafter is very 
ftrongly difcriminated. Upton^ who di^ not eafily 
mifs what he 4cfired to find, has difcovered that the 
language o{ yhiony is, with great (kill and learning, 
made pompous and fuperb, according to his real 
pradlicc. But I think his diftion npt diftinguifli- 
able from that of others : the moft timid fpeech in 
the play is that which Cafar makes to OUavia. 

Y3 The 
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The events, of whicivthe principal are defcriW 
according to hiftoryj are produced without any an 
of connexion or care of difpofition. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

The play of Timon is a domeftick tragedy, and 
Acrcfore ftrongly fallens on the attention of tte 
reader. In the plan there is not much art, but the 
hicidencs are natural, and the characters various and 
exaft. The cataftrophe a|R)rds a very powerfid 
warning againft that odentatious liberality, which 
fcatters bounty, but confers* no bcneficsj and buys 
flattery, but not friendlhip. 

In this tragedy, are many paflages perplexed, ob» 
feure, and probably corrupt, which I have cndea* 
vourcd to reftify, or explain, with due diligence ^ 
but having only one copy, cannot promifc ntyfclf 
that my endeavours (hall be much applauded. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

All the editors and cri ticks agree with Mr. Th€9* 
hald in fuppofing this play fpurious. I fee no rea« 
fon for differing from them ; for the colour of the 
ftile is wholly different from that of the other plays, 
and there is an attempt at regular verfification» and 
artificial clofcs, not always inelegant, yet fcldom 
plealing. The barbarity of the fpedaclcs, and the 
general maflacre, which arc here exhibited, can 
fc arccly be conceived tolerable to any audience i yet 
wc are told by Jcnjon^ that they were not only borne, 
but pralfcJ, That Sbakej^carc wrote any part, 

though 
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chough Theobald declares it inconteflible^ I fee 1)9 
reafon for believing. 

The teftimony produced at the beginning of this 
play^ by which it is afcribed to Shakefpeare^ is by ria 
means equal to the argument ag^inft its authenticity, 
ariling from the total difference of condudt, lan- 
guage, and fentiments, by which it (lands apart 
from all the reft. Meres had probably no other evi- 
dence than that of a title-page, which, though in 
our time it be fufficient, was then of no great au^ 
thority; for all the piays which were rejefted by 
the firft coUedlors ofjShaie/peare's works, and ad- 
mitted in later editions, and again rejcded by the 
critical editors, had Shakefpeare'% name on the title, 
as wc muft fuppofe, by the fraudulcnce of the print- 
ers, who, while there were yet no gazettes, nor 
advertifements, nor any means of circulating literary 
intelligence, could ufurp at pleafure any celebrated 
name. Nor had Sbakejpeare any intercft in dcteft- 
ing the impofture, as non^ of his fame or profit was 
produced by the prefs. 

The chronology of this play does not jprove it not 
to be Sbakejpear(;\. If it had been written twenty- 
five years in 16 14, it might have been written 
when Sbakejpeare was twenty-five years old. When 
he left JVarwUkJhire I know not; but at the age of 
twenty-five it was rather too late to fly for dcer- 
ftealing. 

Ravenfcroft^ who in the reign of Charles II. rc- 
vifed this play> and reftored it to the ftage, tells us, 
in his preface, froni a theatrical tradition, I fuppofe, 
which in his time might be of fufficient authority, 
that, this play was touched in different parts by 

Y 4 Sbaief^eare^ 
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Sbahjpeare^ but written by^fome other poet. I dt 
not find Shake/pear t't touches very difccrniblc. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This play is more corrcftly written than nwft of 
$hakefpecre'% compofitions, but it is not one of tbofe 
in which either the extent of his views or clevatioa \ 
of his fancy is fully difplayed. As the tery abounded 
with materials, he has exerted little Invention \ but 
he has diverfified his charaj§^rs with great variety, 
and preferved them with great exaetnefs. His vi- 
cious characters fometimes diiguft, but cannot cor- 
rupt, for both Creffida and Pandarus arc deteftcd 
and contemned. The comick charaftcrs feem to 
have been the favourites of the writer; they are of 
the fuperficial kind, and exhibit more of manners 
than nature ; but they are copioudy filled, and power* 
fully imprcflcd. 

Sbakefpcati has in his (lory followed for the greater 
part the old book of Caxton^ which was then very 
popular i but the charaftcr of TberfiteSf of whick 
it makes no mention, is a proof that this play was 
written after Chapman had publilhed his verfion of 
Hcmer. 

CYMBELINE, 

• 

This play has many juft fcntiments, fome natural 
dialogues, and fome pltdling fcencs, but they are 
obtained at the expence of much incongruity. To 
ren ark the folly of the fiftion, the abfurdity of the 
conduct, the confufion of the names, and manners 
of different times, and the impoffibility of the events 
\n any fyftcm of Ufe| yrerc to waftc criticifm upon 
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vnrcfifting imbecility, ujjon faults too evident for 
detection, and too grofs for ag^avation. 



KING LEAR. 

The tragedy of Lear is defervedly celebrated 
among the dramas of Siake/peare. There is perhaps 
no play whioh keeps the attention fo ftrongly fixed ; 
which fo much agitates our paffions, and interefts 
our curiofity. The artful involutions of diftinft in- 
terefts, the ftriking oppofition of contrary charac^- 
ters, the fudden changes of fortune, and the quick 
fuccefllon of events, fill the mind with a perpetual 
tumult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is 
no fcene which does not contribute to the aggra- 
vation of the diftrefs or conduft of the aftion, and 
fcarce a line which does not conduce to the progrefs 
of the fcene. So powerful is the current of the 
poet's imagination, that the mind, which once ven- 
tures within it, is hurried irrefiftibly along. 

On the feeming improbability ofLear*s conduft, 
it may be obferved, that he is reprcfented according 
to hiftories at that time vulgarly received as true. 
And, perhaps, if we turn our thoughts upon the 
barbarity and ignorance of the age to which this^ 
ftory is referred, it will appear not fo unlikely as 
while we eftimate Lear's manners by our own. Such 
preference of one daughter to another, or refignation 
of dominion on fuch conditions, would be yet cre- 
dible, if told of a petty prince of Guinea or Mada- 
ga/car. ShakefpearCy indeed, by the mention of his 
ftarls and dukes, has given us the idea of times 
piorc civilized, and of life regulated by foftcr man- 
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ners; and the truth is, that tnwugt. uw fo nictif 
difcriminates, and0 minutely defcribcs the ckanc* 
tcrs of men, he commonly neglefts and confouods 
the characters of ages, by mil gling cuftoms ancient 
and modern, EngU/b and foreign. 

My learned friend Mr. H^arton^ who has in the 
Adventurer very minutely criticifed this play, ft* 
marks, that the inftances of cruelty are coo farage 
and (hocking, and that the intervention of Edmmad 
deftroys the fimplicity of the flory. Thefc objedioos 
may, I think, be anfwered^ by repeating, that the 
cruelty of the daughters is an hiftorical fa&, to 
which the poet has added little, having only drawn 
it into a feries by dialogue and aftion. But I am 
not able to apologize with equal plaufibility for the 
extruGon of Gloftcr*% eyes, which feems an a& too 
horrid to be endured in dramatic exhibition, and 
fuch as muft always compel the mind totelievc its 
diftrefs by incredulity. Yet let it be remembered 
that our author well knew what would pleafe the au* 
dicncc for which he wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the fimplicity of 
the action is abundantly rccompenfed by the addi« 
tion of variety, by the art with which he is niade to 
co-operate with the chief dcfign, and the oppor* 
*tunity which he gives the poet of combining perfidy 
with perfidy, and connefting the wicked fon with 
the wicked daughters, to imprefs this important 
moral, that villany is never at a (lop, that Crimea 
Icid to crimes, and at lad terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be n.cidcntally enforcrdt 
Sc,!ke/p:jrc has fuffcred the virtue of Cardelis CO 
pciilb in ajull caufe^ contrary to the natural ideaa 
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of jufticc, to the hope of the reader, and, what is 
yet more ftrange, to the faith ^{ chronicles. Yet 
this conduft i$ juftified by The Sfeltator^ who blames 
^at^ for giving Cordelia fuccefs and happinefs in 
his alteration, and declares, that, in his opinion, 
fbe trage4y has lofi half its beauty. Dennis has re- ^ 
marked, whether juftly or not, that, to fccure the 
favourable reception of Cato^ the town was poifoned 
with much falje and abominable criticijm^ and that en- 
deavours had been ufed to difcredit and decry po- 
etical juftice. A play ih which the wicked profpcr, 
and the virtuous mifcarry, may doubtlefs be good, 
becaufc it is a juft reprefentation of the common 
events of human life : but jQnce all reafonable beings 
naturally love juftice, I cannot eafily be perfuaded, 
that the obfervation of juftice makes a play worfe ; 
or, that if other exceUencies arc equal, the audience 
will not always rife better pleafed from the final 
triumph of perfecuted virtue. 

In the prefent cafe the publick has decided. Cor^ 
deliay from the time of Tate^ has always retired with 
viftory and felicity. And, if my fenfations coul4 
add any thing to the general fufFrage, I might re- 
late, I was many years ago fo fhocked by Cordelia'^ 
death, that I know not whether I ever endured to 
read again the laft fccnes of the play till I undertook * 
' %o revife them as an editor. 

There is another controverfy among the criticks 
concerning this play. It is difputcd whether the 
predominant image in Lear\ difordered mind be the 
lofs of his kingdom or the cruelty of his daughters. 
Mr- Murpiff, a very judicious critick, has evinced by 
iadu^oo qf particular paflages, that the cruel|y of 
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his daughters is the primary fource of his diftreUi 
and that the lofs .of royalty affc&s him only as a 
fecondary and fubordinate evil. He obfcrvts vid 
great jullnefs, that L^sr would move our cqiii» 
paflion but little; did we not rather confidcr the a^ 
furcd father than the degraded kiog. 

The ftory of this play, except the epiibdc of EJ- 
mundy which is derived/ I think, from Sidmn^ n 
taken originally from Geoffij of Momm^mib^ whom 
llolingjbed generally copied; but perhaps imme- 
diately from an old hiftorical ballad. My realbn for 
believing that the play was pofterior to the balUd» 
rather than the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad 
has nothing otSbakefpearis nodumal temped, whidi 
is too ftriking to have been omitted, and that it 
follows the chronicle ; it has the rudiments of the 
play, but none of its amplifications t it firft hinted 
I^ars madnefs, but did not array it in circum- 
ftanccs. The writer of the ballad added fomethiog 
to the hiftory, which is a proof that he would have 
added more, if more had occurred to his mind, and 
more muft have occurred if he had fccn Sbakejptdre. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

This play is one of the mod pleafing of our au- 
tl'ior's performances. The fcencs are bufy and va- 
rious, the incidents numerous and important, the 
caraftrophe irrcfiftibly afFefting, and the procefs of 
the aftion carried on with fuch probability, at leaft 
with fuch congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy 
rrquircb. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Sbmkc/peert to 
rjchibit {he convcrfatioa of gttwkwveti^ to rq^rdear 
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the airy fprightlinefs of juvenile elegance. Mt. 
Dryden mentions a tradition, which might cafily 
reach his time, of a declaration made by Shakcfpeare^ 
that be was obliged to kill MercUtio in the third aff, 
left he Jhould have been. killed by him. Yet he thinks 
him no Juch formidable per/on^ but that he might have 
lived through the flay^ and died in his bedy without 
danger to a poet. Dryden well knew, had he been 
in queft of truth, that, in a pointed fentence, more 
regard is commonly had to the words than the 
thoughtj and that it is very feldom to be rigoroufly 
vnderftood. Mercutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, 
will always procure him friends that wilh him a 
longer life; but his death is not precipitated, he 
has lived out the time allotted him in the con- 
ftruftion of the play i nor do I doubt the ability of 
Shakefpeare to have continued his exiftence, though 
Ibme of his fallies are perhaps out of the reach of 
Dryden \ whofe genius was not very fertile of mer- 
riment, nor duftile to humour, but acute, argu- 
mentative, comprehenfive, and fublime. 

The Nurje is one of the characters in which the 
author delighted : he has, with great fubtilty of 
diftinftion, drawn her at once loquacious and fe- 
cret, obfequious and infolent, trufty and difhoneft. 

His comick fcencs are happily wrought, but his 
pathetick drains are always polluted with fome unex- 
pefted depravations. His perfons, however diftreffed, 
have a conceit left them in their mijery^ a miferable 
conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If the dramas q£ Shakefpeare were to be charafler- 
ifed, each by the particular excellence which diftin- 
6 ^\^^i 
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gnilhcs it from the reft, we muft allow to the tra* 
gcdy of Hamlet the praife of variety. The iocidrau 
are fo numerous, that the argument of the play 
would make a long tale. The fcenes mre inter* 
changeably cjiverfified with merriment and Ib- 
lemnityi with merriment, that includes jtidicioQi 
and inftru&ive obfervations $ and folemoity, not 
ftrained by poetical violence above the natural fea^ 
timents of man. New charafters appear frum time 
to time in continual fucceflion, exhibiting ▼ariow 
forms of life and particular modes of converfatioo. 
The pretended madnefs of Ihmlei caufes much 
mirth, the mournful diftra£tion of OpMis fills the 
heart with tendernefs^ and every peribnagc produces 
the cfTed intended, from the apparition that in the 
firft z& chills the blood with horror, to the fop in 
the laft, that expofcs affectation to juft contempt. 

Th^ condu6k is perhaps not wholly fecure againft 
objcdions. The action is indeed for the moft part 
in continual progreflion, but there are fome fcenes 
which neither forward nor retard it. Of the feigned 
madnefs of Hamlet there appears no adequate caufe, 
for he does nothing which he might not have done 
with the reputation of fanity. He plays the mad* 
man moft, when he treats Ophelia with fo much 
rudencfs, which feems to be ufelefs and wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an io^ 
ftrumcnt than an agent. After he has, by the ftra- 
tagcm of the play, conviAed the king, he makes no 
aiicmpt to punilh him i and his death is at laft ef* 
fcdcd by an incident which HamUi had no part ia 
producing. 
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The cataftrophe is not very happily produced^ ; 
the exchange of weapons is rather an expedient of 
neceffity, than a ftrokc of art. A fchcme might 
cafily have been formed to kill Hamlet with the dag- 
ger, and Laertes with the bowl. 

The poet is accufed of having (hewn little regard 
to poetical juftice, and may. be charged with equal 
neglcft of poetical probability. The apparition 
left the regions of the dead to little purpofe ; the 
revenge which he demands is not obtained, but by 
the death of him that was rcqtiired to take it; and 
the gratification, which would arife from the de- 
ftruftion of an ufurper and a murderer, is abated 
by the untimely death of Ophelia^ the young, the 
beautiful, the harmlefs, and the pious. 

OTHELLO. 

The beauties of this play imprefs themfclves fo 
ftrongly upon the attention of the reader, tha^^they 
can draw no aid from critical illuftration. The 
fiery openncfs of Othello, magnanimous, artlcfs, and 
credulous, boundlefs in his confidence, ardent in 
his affeftion, inflexible in his refolution, and ob- 
durate in his revenge ; the cool malignity of lago, 
filent in his refentment, fubtle in his deCgns, and 
fhidious at once of his intereft and his vengeance ; 
the foft fimplicity o( DefJemonaj confident of merit, 
and confcious of innocence, her artlefs perfcverancc 
iji her fuit, and her flownefs to fufped that fhe can 
be fufpe&ed, are fuch proofs of Sbake/peare's (kill 
in human nature, as, I fuppofe, it is vain to feek ia. 
any modern writer. The gradual progrefs which 
lago makes in the MQor'$ convi£tionj and the cir- 
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cfcmftances which he employs to inflame him, air 
fo artfully natural^ that, though it will perhaps oai 
be faid of him as he fays of himfelf, that he is « aa 
nof eafily jealous^ yet we cannot but pity him, wbca 
at lall we find him perplexed in tbi extreme. 

There is always danger, left wickednefs, conjoined 
with abilities, fhould ileal upon eftecm, though it 
mifTes of approbation ; hut the charader of IsgQ is 
fo condufted, that he is from the firft fccne to the 
laft hated and defpifed. 

Even the inferior characlcrs of this play would be 
very confpicuous in any other piece, not only for 
their jullnefs, but their ftrength. C^q is Imivc, 
benevolent, and honed, ruirtfed only by his want of 
ftubbornnefs to refift an infidious invitation. ReJe^ 
rigors fufpicious credulity, and impatient fubmiQioa 
to the cheats which he fees pra6lifed upon him, and 
which by pcrfuafion he fuffcrs to be repeated, ex- 
hibit a ftrong picture of a weak mind betrayed by 
unlawful defires to a falfe friend j and the virtue of 
jEmilia is fuch as we often find worn loofelf, but 
not caft off, eafy to commit fmall crimes, but quick- 
ened and alarmed at atrocious villanies. 

The fcenes from the beginning to the end are 
bufy, varied by happy interchanges, and regularly 
promoting the progreflTion of the ftory ; and the 
narrative in the end, though it tells but what is 
known already, yet is neceffary to produce the 
death of Othello. 

Had the fcene opened in Cyprus^ and the preceding 
incidents been occafionally related, there had been 
little wanting to a drama of the moft exaft and 
fcrupulous regularity. 
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TO folicit a fubfcriDtion for a catalogue of books 
expofed to falc^ is an attempt for which fome 
apology cannot but be necefiary; for few would 
willingly contribute to the expencc of volumes, by 
which neither inftrudion nor entertainment could be 
afforded, from which only the bookfeller could ex- 
pert advantage, and of which the only ufe muft 
ceafe, at the difperfion of the library. 

Nor could the reafonablenefs of an univerfal rc- 
jedion of our propofal be denied, if this catalogue 
were to be compiled with no other view, than that 
of promoting the fale of the books w|;iich it enume* 
rates, and drawn up with that inaccuracy and con- 
fufion which may be found in thofe that arc daily 
publifhed. 

But our defign, like our propofal, is uncommon^ 
and to be profecuted at a very uncommon expence; 
it being intended, that the books fhall be diftributed 
into their diftindt claiTes, and every clafs ranged 
with fome regard to the age of the writers ; that 
every book ihall be accurately defcribed ; that the 

Vol. IX. Z ^v:^^- 
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peculiarities of editions (hall be remarked^ and ob* 
fervations from the authors of literary hiftory oc« 
cafionally intcrfperfed ; that, by this catalogue, wc 
may inform poftcrity of the excellence and value of 
this great collection, and proniote the knowledge 
of fcarce books, and elegant editions. For tkii 
purpofe men of letters are engaged, who canooi 
even be fupplied with amanuenles, but at an cspcoct 
above that of a common catalogue. 

To (hew that this coUe&ion deferves a particuUr 
degree of regard from the learned and the Ihidkios, 
that it excels any librar)^ that was ever yet offered 
to publick fale in the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains ; and that therefore thb 
catalogue will not be of lefs ufc to men of lectffn» 
than tliofc of the TbusnioMy HeinJUM^ or Barkniaum 
libraries, it may not be improper to exhibit a general 
account of the different clafles, as they are naturally 
divided by the fcveral fciences. . 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only a ge« 
ncral idea, ax once magnificent and confufcd; an 
idea of the writings of many nationSj coUeAed from 
diftant parts of the world, difcovered fometimes by 
c!iance« and fometimes by curiofity, anudft the rub- 
bilh of forfAcn monafteries, and the repofitories of 
ancient families, and brought hither from every part» 
as to the univerfal receptacle of learning. 

It will be no unplcafing eftcA otthls account, if 
thufc, tliat fliall happen to pcrufc it, (hould be in* 
chncd by it to reflect on the charatfler of the late 
proprietors, and to pay Tome tribute of veneratioa 
to their ardour for literature, to that generous and 
exalted curiofuy which they gratified with inceffiiK 
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fcarches and immcnfc expence, and to which diey 
dedicated that time, and that fuperfluity of fortune, 
which many others of their rank employ in the pur- 
suit of contemptible amufements, or the gratification 
of guilty paflTions. And, furely, every man, who 
coniiders learning as ornamental and advantageous 
to the community, muft allow them the honour of 
publick bencfaftors, who have introduced amongft 
us authors not hitherto well known, and added to 
the literary treafures of their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the colleftors.of this library, to prefer books, 
and manufcripts to equipage and luxury, and to 
forfake noife and divcrfion for the converfation of 
the learned, and the fatisfaftion of extenfivc know- 
ledge, we are very far from prcfuqning to hope ; 
but ihall make ao fcruple to aflert, that, if any maa 
fhould happen to be feizpd with fuch laudable am- 
bition, he may fin9 in this catalogue hints and in- 
formations which are not eafily to be met with ; Jie 
will difcover, that the boafted Bodleian library is 
Very far from a^perfcft model, and that even the 
learned Fabricius cannot completely inftrudt hhn ia 
the early editions of the clafCc writers. 

But the coUeftors of libraries cannot be numerousj 
and, therefore, catalogues cannot very properly be 
recommended tp^the publick, if they had not a more 
general and frequent ufe, an ufc which every ftudenc 
has experienced, or neglcfted to his lofs. By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known, what has 
been written on every part of learning, and the ha- 
zard avoided of encountering difficulties which have 
^cady been cleared, difcuifing queftions which have 

Z a ^\^^^^ 
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already been decided, and digging in mines of Ikc^ 
rature vwhich former ages have exhaufted. 

How often this has been the face of ftudeoOy 
every man of letters can declare; and, perhipp 
there are very few who have not fomctimes valued m 
new difcovertes, made by themfelves, thofc ob- 
fervations, which have long fince been publiihcd, 
and of which the world therefore will refuie chcm 
the praifc ; nor can the refufal be cenfured as any 
enormous violation of juftice i for, why (hould they 
not forfeit by their ignorance^what they might claim 
by their fagacity. 

To illuilrate this remark, by the mention of ob* 
fcure names, would not much confirm it ; and to 
vilify for this purpofe the memory of men truly 
great, would be to deny them the reverence whicb 
they may juftly claim from thofe wkom their writ- 
ings have inftrucccil. May the (hade at leaft, of 
one great A//^///& critick reft wiAout difturbaDCe* 
a:nd may no man prefiin^.c to infult his memory, who 
wants his learning, his rcalon, or his wit. 

l*rom the vexatious difappointmrnt of meeting 
reproaich, where praife is expefted, every man will 
certainly define to be fecured ; and therefore that 
book will have fome cKiim to his regard, from which 
he may receive informations of the labours of bis 
prcdccciTor^, fuch as a catalogue of the HMrltum 
library will copioully aiford him. 

Nor ib the ui'c of catalogues of lefs importance 
to tholj whom curiofity has engaged in the ftudy 
o:' literary hiilory, and who thiiik the intellcdual 
rrvoli.ricns of the world more worthy of their *€• 
tcr.tion, tiun the ravages of tyrants, the dcfoliuioa 
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-rf kingdoms, the rout of armies, and the fall of 
empires. Thofe who are pleafed with obfcrving 
the firft birth of new opinions, their ftruggles againft 
oppofition, their filent progrefs under perfccution, 
their general reception, and their gradual declinp, 
or fudden extindion } thofe that amufe thcmfelves 
with remarking the different periods of human 
knowledge, and obferve how darkncfs and light 
fucceed each other; by what accident the rnoft 
gloomy nights of ignorance have given way in the 
dawn of fcience, and ^w learning has langui|hed 
and decayed, for want of patronage and regard, or 
been overborne by the prevalence of fafhionable ig- 
norance, or loft amidft the tumults of invaflon, and 
the ftorms of violence. All thofe who defire any 
knowledge of the literary tranfaftions of paft ages, 
may find in caulogues, like this at leaft, fuch an 
account as is given by annalifts^ and chronologer$ 
of civil hiftory. 

How the knowledge of the facred writings has 
been diffufed, will be obferved from the catalogue 
of the various editions of the bible, from the firft 
imprelTion by Fufiy in 1462, to the prefent time ; 
in which will be contained the polyglot editions of 
Sfaifij France^ and England^ thofe of the original 
HebrtWy the Greek Septuagint^ and the Latin Vul- 
gate \ with the verfions which are now ufed in^the 
renwteft parts of Europe ^ in the country of th^ Gri^ 
Jonsy in Lithuania, Bobemta, Finland, and Iceland. 

With regard to the attempts of the fame kind 
made in our own country, there are few whofc ex- 
pedtations will not be exceeded by the number of 
£jgglljb bjblest of which not one is forgotten, whe* 

Z 3 ^^'^ 
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-thcr valuable for the ity ^ iht i»* 

prcflfion, or for the »tes ith which the 
.accompanied, or for any controvcrfy or 
that it produced, or for the peculiarity of any fii 
paflage. With the fame care have tl«7 variouft i 
tions of the book of common-prayer been felcddt 
from which all the alt?: aiions which have been umk 
in it may be eafiiy rcmarkc.d. 

Amongft a great number of Rcwan miflfals aad 
breviaries, remaikablc for the beauty of their c«u 
and illuminations, will be found the MsjarsiL 
miflal and breviary., that fkifed fuch commodoiu 
in the kingdom of Spain. 

The controverfial treatifes written io E^imd^ 
about the time of the Reformation, have been di- 
ligently coUeded, with a multitude of reaiorkabsc 
trads, fingle fcrmons, and fmall treatiicss which, 
however worthy to be preftTVcd^ are, perhaps, co be 
found in no other place. 

The regard which was always paid, by the col- 
ledors of this library, to that remarkable period of 
time, in which the art of printing was invemal» 
determined them to accumulate the aaciem im- 
preluons of the fathers of the church ; to which the 
later additions are added, left antiquity fliould have 
fcemed more worthy of eftcem than accuracy. 
• I liftory has been confidered with the regard <kie 
to that ftudy by which the manners are moft cafik 
formed, and from which the moil efficacious in- 
llruction is received ; nor will the vckofk extenfxre 
xuriofity fail of gratitication in this library ; from 
wiiich no writers have been excluded, that rehae 
e:;hcr to the religious or civil affain of any nntioR 
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fWot only thofe authors of ccclcfiaftical hiftory 
have been procured, that treat of the ftate of reli- 
gion in general, or deliver accounts of fefts or na- 
tions, but thofe likewife who have confined them- 
felves to particular orders of men in every church j 
who have related the original, and the rules of 
every fociety, or recounted the lives of its founder 
and its members ; thofe who have deduced in every 
country the fucceffion of bifhops, and thofe who 
have employed their abilities in celebrating the 
piety of particular faints, or martyrs, or monks, or 
nuns. ^' 

The eivil hiftory of all nations has .been amaffed 
together ; nor is it eafy to determine which has been 
thought moft worthy of curiofity. 

Of France^ not only the general hiftories and an- 
cient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
gnd narratives of remarkable events, but even the 
memorials of fingk ftoiilies, the lives of private 
men, Kbc antiquities of particular cities, churches, 
tnd monafteries, the topography of provinces, and 
the aceoonts of laws, cuftoms, and prefcriptions, 
are here to be found. 

The fever^ ftates of Italy have, in this treafury, 
their particular hrftoriaosj ^hofe accounts are, per- 
haps, generadly nK>re eiract, by being lefs extenfive ; 
tnd more itttcrefting, by being more particular. 

Nor has lefs regard been paid to the different 
nations of the Germanic enipire, of which neither 
the Bohtn^anSy nor Hungarians^ nor Auftrians^ nor 
Bavarians, have been neglefted; nor have their 
antiquities, however generally difregarded, been lef^ 
ftudioufly fearchedj than their prefent ftate. 
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The northern nations have fupplied this fi- 
le&ion, not only with hiftory, but poetry, w;ia 
Gothic antiquities, and Runic infcriptions i which it 
leaft have this claim to veneration, above the tc* 
mains of the Roman magnificence, that they are ok 
works of thofe heroes by whom the Remam empire 
was deftroycdi and which may plead, ac leaft in 
(his nation, that they ought not to be neglefted bf 
thofe that owe to the men whofe memories they pre* 
ferve, their cpnlUtution^ their properties^ and ckc:r 
libeiiies. 

The curiofuy of thefe collc&ors extend equally to 
fill parts of |he world | nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the fouthern writers, or to adcra 
their collection with chronicles of Spain, ^nd the 
conqueft of Mexico* 

Even of thofe nations with which we have leis in* 
tercourfe, whofe cuftoms are lefs accurately known, 
and whofe hiftory is lefs difttnftly recounted, there 
are in this library repofitcd fuch accounts as the 
Europeans have been hitherto able to obtain ; nor are 
the Mogul, the Tartar, the Turic, and the Saracen, 
without their hiftorians. 

That perfons fo inquifitive with regard to the 
tranfadtions of other nations, ftiould enquire yet 
more ardently after the hiftory of their own, may be 
naturally expedcd ; and, indeed, this part of the 
library is no common inftance of diligence and 
accuracy. IJcre are to be found, v^xih the ancient 
chronicles, and larger hiftorics of -5ri/tfi;f, thenar* 
raiivcs of finglc reigns, and the accounts of re- 
markable revolutions, the topographical hiftories 
pf counties, the pedigrees of families, the antiquiiiei 
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td churches and cities, the proceedings of parlia^ 
mcnts, the records of monafteries, and the lives of 
particular men, whether cnment in the church or 
the ftatc, or remarkable in private life j whether 
(exemplary for their ivirtues, or deteftable for their 
<:rimes ; whether pcrfccuted for religion, or executed 
for rebellion. 

That memorable period of the Englijb hiftory^ 
which begins with the reign of king Carles tb$ 
Firfty and ends with the Reftoration, will almoft 
furnifh a library alone, fuch is the number df ro* 
Jumes, pamphlets, and papers, which were pub* 
}i(hed by either party i and fuch is |hc care widi 
•which they have been prcferved. 

Nor is hiftory without the neccflary preparatives 
and attendants, geography and chronology : of geo- 
graphy, the beft writers and delineators have been 
procured, and pomp and accuracy have both been 
regarded : the ftudent^of chronology may here find 
likewife thofe authors who fearched the records of 
time, and fixed the periods of hiftory. 

With the hiftorians and geographers may be 
ranked the writers of voyages and travels, which 
piay be read here in the hating Englijb^ Duicb, Ger^ 
fnan, French, Italian, and Spanijh languages. 

The laws of different countries, as they are in 
themfelves equally worthy of curiofity with their 
hiftory, have, in this collection, been juftly re« 
garded \ and the rules by which the various com* 
munities of the world are governed, may be hcr« 
examined and compared. Here are the ancient 
^ditipns of the papal decretals^ and the com« 

mentatora 
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oicntators on the civil law» the edifts of Sfmm, mi 
the ftatutcs of Venice. 

But with particuUv tnduftry have the titmi 
writers on the laws of our own country been col- 
leftedy from the moft ancient to the prefent tim^ 
from the bodies of the ftatutes to the mioutcft tiea* 
tife; not only the reports, precedents^ mod readinfl^ 
of our own courts* but even the laws of our Weft* 
JniiM colonies, will be exhibtied in our catnlogoe. 

But neither hiftory nor Uw have been fo far abk 
to eogiois this library, as to exclude phyfic, philo* 
fophy, or criticifiiu Thofe have beeo thooght, 
with juftice, vonhy of a place, who have esaoiined 
the different fpecies of animals, delineated their 
forms, or defcribed their properties and ioftinds ; or 
who have penetrated the bowels of the earth, treated 
on its different ftrau, and analyied its metab i or 
who have amufed themfelves with kfs laborious ^pe* 
culations, and planted trees, or cultivated ffowers. 

Thoie that have exalted their thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the creation, who have obferved 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and att em p te d 
fyftems of the univerfe, have not been denied the 
honour which they deierved by fo great an attemprg 
whatever has been their fuccefs. Nor have chofii 
mathenruticians been reje£ted, who have applied 
their ficience to the common purpofes of life i or 
thofe that have deviated into the kindred ana, of 
Udics, architedurc, and fortificacioo. 

Iwen arts of far lefs importance have found their 
authors, nor have thefe authors been defpifed by the 
boundlefs curioficy of the proprietors of the Hsrieim 
library. The writcr$ on horfcmanffiip and fencing 
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mm more numerous» tod more bulkf, thiM c^uld 
be expe^bed by thofe who reflect how ieUom thofe 
excel in either^ whom their educacton Jus qualified 
to compofe books. 

The admirer of Greek and RsmoM iiterature will 
meet, in this odle^fcion^ with editions little known 
to the moft inquilitive ciiticks, and which hare 
efcaped the obfervation of thofe whole great em- 
ployment has been the collation of copies; nor 
will he find only the moft ancient editions of Fem^ 
ftiiSy Jenjon^y Sfira^ Sweynheim, and Panm^^Hi'^ibut 
the moft accurate likewife and beautifi»l of CeRmeus, 
the JuHiiej PJan/in, AlduSy the St^ftens, and £A- 
zevir^ with the commentaries and oUenrations of 
the moft learned editors. 

Nor are they accompanied only with the illuftra- 
tions of thofe who have confined their attempts to 
particular writers, but of thofe likewife who hawe 
treated on any part of the Greek or Roman anti- 
quities^ their laws, their cufixvns, their drefs, their 
i>ttildings, their wars, their revenues, or the rites 
and ceremonies (^ their w^&ip, and thofe that have 
•endeavoured to explain any of their authors from 
their ftatues or their coins* 

Next to the ancients, thofe writers defenre tp be 
istentioned, who« at the reftoration of lisetatoif^ 
imitated their language and their ftyle with. £0 great 
fuccefsj^ or who laboured with ib much induftry to 
make them underftood: fiuch were PUlelpbus and 
PelitioHj Scaliger and Bucbmum^ and the poetv of 
the age of Le^ the Tenth y tbcfe are Jikewtfe to be 
found in this library, together with the HelUi^f^ or 
jecflle^ons of all nations. 
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Painting is fo nearly allied to poetry, that it 
not be wondered that thofe who haire fo much 
efteemed the one, have paid an equal regard to tbe 
other ; and therefore it may be eafily imagined, thjt 
the coliedion of prints is numerous in an uncomnxm 
degree; but furely, the expectation of erenr man 
will be eiceeded, when he is informed that that 
are niore than forty thoufand engraven from Rapb^ 
Ti/i^M^ Gaido^ the Carracbes, and a thoufand ochcn 
by NoMieiul, HclUr^ Collet^ Edelimk^ and Dcrip^ 
find other engravers of equal repuution. 

There is alfo a great coUeAion of original draw- 
ings, of which three feem to deferve a particular 
mention ; the firft exhibits a reprefentation of the 
infide of St. Peter's church at Rome ; the fecond, of 
that of St. Jobn Laieran ; and the third, of the high 
altar of St. Ignatius \ all painted with the utmoft 
accuracy, in their proper colours. 

As the value of this great collection may be cor»- 
ccivcd from this account, however imperfcft, as the 
variety of fubjcdls mud engage the curioGty of men 
of different ftudies, inclinations, and employments, 
'it may be thought of very little ufe to mention any 
nighter advantages, or to dwell on the decoratiora 
and embellifhments which the gcnerofity of the pro* 
prietors has beftowed upon it ; yet, fince the conn* 
piler of the Tbuanian catalogue thought not e^ea 
that fpecies of elegance below his obfervation, k 
may not be improper to obferve, that the ilsrlg:^m 
library, perhaps, excels all others, not more in the 
number and excellence, than in the fplendor of its 
voUimcs. 
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We may now fureljr be allowed to hope, that our 
jtatalogufc will not be thought unworthy of the pub- 
lick curiofity J that it will b©-purchafcd as a record 
of this great colleAion, and preferved as one of the 
memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will fofgive the pur- 
chaler of this library, if he prefumes to alflert fotfic 
claim to their proteftion and encouragement, as he 
may have been inftrumental in continuing to this 
nation the advantage of it. The fale of V$ffius'% 
colleftion into a foreign country, is, to this'day, 
regretted by men of letters j and if this effort for 
the prevention of another lofs of the fame kind 
fhould be difadvantageous to him, no man will 
hereafter willingly rifque his fortune in the caufe 
of learning. 
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THOUGH the fchcmc of the following mif- 
cellany is fo obvious, that the title alone is 
fufficient to explain it; and though feveral col* 
leftions have been formerly attempted upon plans, 
as to the method, very little, but, as to the capa* 
city and execution, very different from ours; we, 
being poffeffed of the greateft variety for fuch a 
work, hope for a nK>re geqeral reception than thofe 
confined fchemes had the fortune to meet with i 
and, therefore, think it not wholly unneceflary to 
explain our intentions, to difplay the treafure of 
materials out of which this mifcellany is to be com- 
piled^ and to exhibit a general idea of the piccct 
which we intend to infert in ir» 

There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is \o 
ncccSkry, as in out owu^ u^ %Skavble^ Ccqm time 
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to time, the fmall trads and fugitive pieces, which 
are occafionally publifhed ; for, befides the general 
fubjefts of enquiry, which are cultivated by us, ia 
common with every other learned nation, our con- 
ilitution in church and ftate naturally gives birth 
to a multitude of performances, which would cither 
not have been written, or could not have been made 
publick in any other place. 

The form of our government, which gives every 
man, that has leifurp, or curioflty, or vanity, the 
right of enquiring into the propriety of publick 
mcafures, and, by confequence, oblio;cs thofe who 
are intruded with the adminifbration of nationii 
affairs, to give an account of their conduft ta 
almoft every man who demands it, may be reafona^ 
bly imagined to have occafioned innumerable panoH 
phfets, which would never have appeared under ar- 
bitrary governments, where ivery man lulls hiob- 
felf in indolence under calamities, of which he can- 
not promote the redrefs, or thinks it prudent to 
conceal the uneafincfs, of which he cannot complaia 
without danger. 

The multiplicity of religious k&s tolerated 
among us, of which every one has found opponents 
and vindicators, is another fource of unexh^ftiblc 
publication, almoft peculiar to ourfelves ; for coo* . 
troveriies cannot be long continued, nor frequently 
revived, where an inquifitor has a right to fliot up 
the difputants in dungeons -, or where fileoce can 
be impofed on either party, by the refufal of a li- 
cence. 

Not that it ihould be inferred from hence, that 
political or ^gioua cootroverlies are the only pro- 
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duels of the liberty of the Briiijb prtls; the miad 
onco let loofe to enquiry^ and fufFcred to opertte 
without reilraint^ neceflarily deviates into peculiar 
opinions, and wanders in new tracks^ where flie 
is indeed romecimes lod in a labyrinth, fronri which 
though Hie cannot return, and fcarce knows how to 
proceed ; yet, Ibmetimes, makes ufeful difcovcries 
or finds out nearer paths to knowledge. 

The boundlefs liberty with which every man 
may write his own thoughts, and the opportunity 
of conveying new fentiments to the publick, with* 
our danger of fuffcring either ridicule or cenfurt, 
which every man may enjoy, whofe vanity does not 
incite him too haftily to own his performances, na- 
turally invites thole who employ themfelves ifl 
fpeculation, to try how their notions will be re- 
ceived by a nation, which exempts caution from 
fear, and modcily from fhamc; and it is no won- 
der, that where reputation may be gained, but needs 
not be loft, multitudes arc willing to try their for* 
tune, and thruft their opinions into the light ; fome* 
times with uni'ucccUful halle, and fometimcs with 
happy temerity. 

It is obfervecl, that, among the natives of faj*- 
hnd^ is to be found a greater variety of hunmur, 
than in any other country ; and, doubtlefs, where 
every man has a full liberty to propagate his con- 
ceptions, variety of humour muft produce variety 
of writers; and, where the number of authon 
is lo great, there cannot but be fomc worthy of 
diftincHon. 

All thcfc, and manv other caufes, too tedious to 
be enumerated, h ive contributed to make pimphleu 
^\A. 
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and fmall tradts a very important part of an Engiijh 
library j nor arc there any pieces, upon which thofe, 
who afpire to the reputation of judicious colleftors 
of books, beftow more attention^ or greater ex- 
pence i becaufe many advantages may be expedlcd 
from the perufal of thefe fmall productions, which 
are fcarcely to be found in that of larger works. 

If we regard hiftory, it is well known, that mod 
political treatifes have for a long time appeared in 
this form, and that the firft relations of tranfa&ions, 
while they arc yet the fubjeft of converfation> divide 
the opinions, and employ the conjedtures of man- 
kind, are delivered by thefe petty writers, who have 
opportunities of coUcdting the different fentiments 
of difputants, of enquiring the truth from living 
witncffes, and of copying their reprefentations from 
the life ; and, therefore, they prefervc a multitude 
of particular incidents, which are forgotten in a 
fhort time, or omitted in formal relations, and 
which are yet to be confidered as fparks of truth, 
which, when united, may afford light in fomc of the 
darkeft fcenes of ftate, as we doubt not, will be 
fufficiently proved in the courfe of this mifcellany j 
and which it is, therefore, the intereft of the publick 
to prcferve unextinguilhed. 

The fame obfervation may be extended to fub« 
\tdi% of yet more importance. In controverfies 
that relate to the truths of religion, the firft eflays 
of reformation are generally timorous ; and thofe, 
who have opinions to offer, which they expeft to 
be oppofed, produce their fentiments, by degrees ; 
and, for the moft part^ in fmall trads : by degrees, 
that they may not Ihock their readers with too 
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many novelties at once; and in fnnall trafh* rbt 
they may be cafily difperfcd, or privately printed: 
almoft every controvcrfy, therefore, has been, far 
a time, carried on in pamphlets, nor has fwellcd 
into larger volumes, till the firft ardor of thedil- 
putants has fubfided, and they have recollected the:: 
notions with coolnefs enough to digeft chem into 
order, confolidatc them into fyftendj, and forurr 
them with authorities. 

From pamphlets, confequently, arc to be learned 
the progrefs of every debate ; the Tarious ftatc to 
which the queftions have been changed; the arti- 
fices and fallacies which have been ufed, and the 
fubterfuges by which reafon has been eluded : ia 
fuch writinjrs mav be fecn how the mind has been 
opened by degrees, how one truth has led to an* 
o:her, how error has been difentangled, and hinn 
improved to demonftration, which pleafure, and 
many others, are loft by him that only reads the 
larger writers, by whom thefc fcattcred fcnrioients 
arc colleftcd, v»ho will fee none of the changes of 
fortune which every opinion has palFed through, 
will have no opportunity of remarking the tranfxent 
advantages which error may fometimes obtain, by 
the artifices of its patron, or the fuccefsful rallies 
by which truth regains the day, after a rcpulfe; 
but will be to him, who traces the difpute through 
into particular gradations, as he that hears* of a 
vivtury, to liim that fees the battle. 

Since the alvdntages of prcrtrving thelc fmall 
tracts are \o niiJiuTous, our attempt to unite them 
m volumcb cannot be thought cither ufclefs or un- 
i'cjJunablc , for there Vs uq o\Kt\ wvt^od qC fecuring 
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them from accidents -, and they have already been 
{0 long neglefted, that this delign cannot be de- 
layed, without hazarding the lofs of many pieces, 
which dcferve to be tranfmitted to another age. 

The praftice of publifhing pamphlets on the moft 
important fubjefts, has now prevailed more than 
two centuries among us -, and therefore it cannot be 
doubted, but that, as no large colleftioil^ have been 
yet made, many curious trafts muft have perifhed ; 
but it is too late to lan^ent that lofs; nor ought we 
to refleft up6n it, with any other view, than that 
of quickening our endeavours for the prefervation 
of thofe that yet remain; of which we have now a 
greater number, than was, perhaps, ever amaffed by 
any one perfon. 

The firft appearance of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new oppofition raifed 
againft the errors and corruptions of the church of 
Rome. Thofe who were firft convinced of the rea- 
fonablenefs of the new learning, as it was then 
called, propagated their opinions in fmall pieces, 
which were cheaply printed ; and, what was then of 
great importance, eafily concealed. Thefe treatifes 
were generally printed in foreign countries, and arc 
not, therefore, always very correft. There was not 
then that opportunity of printing in private; for 
the number of printers were fmall, and the prefles 
were eafily overlooked by the clergy, who fpared no 
labour or vigilance for the fuppreflion of herefy. 
There is, however, reafon to fufpeft, that fome at- 
tempts were made to carry on the propagation of 
truth by a fecret prefs -, for one of the firft treatifes 
in favour of the Reformation^ is faid, at the end, 

A aa ^-^ 
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to be printed at Green^jLtcb^ by ibe perm\fi§m &[ Ai 
Lord of Hofts. 

In the time of king Edxosrd the Sixth, the pieflb 
were employed in favour of the reformed reltgioo, 
and fmall tra£ts were difperfed over the natioo» to 
reconcile them to the new forms of worihip. la 
this reign, likewife, political pamphlets may be (aid 
to have been begun, by the addrefs of the rebels of 
Devonfiirei all which means of propagating the 
fentiments of the people fo difturbed the court, thsl 
no fooner was queen Mary refolved to reduce hm 
fubjedks to the Romijb fuperftition, but (he artfully, 
by a charter ^ granted to certain freemen of Lmdm, 
in whofe fidelity, no doubt, (he confided, intirthr 
prohibited all prefTes, but what (hould be liccnfed 
by them ; which charter is that by which the corpo* 
ration of Stationers in London is at this time in- 
corporated. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, wheo liberty 
again began to flourilh, the pVaAice of writing 
pamphlets became more general ; prefTes were mul- 
tiplied, and books were difperfed ; and, I believe, 
it may properly be faid, that the trade of writing 
began at that time, and that it has ever fincc gra- 
dually increafed in the number, though, perhaps, 
not in the ftyle of thofe that followed it. 

In this reign was erefted the firft /ecret prtfii 
againft the church as now eflablilhed, of which I 
have found any certain account. It was employed 

• \VliI».h brgin^ thu<., • Kpc^w yr, that Wc, confitlcring. anJ 
* mAiiifVrtly perceiving, th:a fcvcrul icJitiotuanJ heretical b<icLi 
' Cm- trawls— ;i 1^41 nft rhc faith aud {ixxshd catholic iii>iftncr ot lk>lf 
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by the Purifansj and conveyed from one part of the 
nation to another, by them, as they found them- 
felves in dang^rr of difcovery. From this prefs 
iffued moft of the pamphlets againft Pf^bitgift and 
his aflfociates^ in the ecclefiaftical government $ and, 
"when it was at laft feizcd at Manchefter^ it was 
employed upon a pamphlet called More fVork for a 
Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of king Jamesy thofe 
minds which might, perhaps, with lefs difturbance 
of the world, have been eqgroffed by war, were 
employed in controvcrfy i and writings of all kinds 
were multiplied among us. The pr^fs, however, 
was not wholly engaged in polemical performances^ 
for more innocent fubj^dts were fometimes treated j 
and it deferves to be remarked, becaufe it is not 
generally known, that the treatifes of Hujbandry and 
Agriculture^ which were publilhed about that time, 
are fo numerous, that it can fcarcely be imagined 
by wt)om they were written, or tp whom they were 
fold. 

The next reign is too well known to have been ^ 
time of confufion, and: difturbance, and difputes of 
every kind ; and the writings, which were produced, 
bear a natural proportion \q the number of queftions 
that were difcuflbd at that time \ each party had its 
authors and its prefTes, and no endeavours were 
omitted to gain profelytes to every opinion. I 
know not whether this may not properly be called, 
^he Age of Pamphlets ; for, though they, perhaps, 
may not arife to fuch multitudes as Mr. Rawlinjon 
im;igined| they were, undoubtedly, more numerous 
A 4 3 than 
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« 

than can be conceived by any who have not had aa 

opportunity of examining them. 

After the Reftoration, the fame differences, ia 
religious opinions, are well known to have fub- 
fjftcd, and the fame political ftruggles to have beta 
frequently renewed i and, therefore, a great num- 
ber of pens were employed, on different occafions, 
till, at length, all other difputes were abforbed ia 
the popilh controverfy. 

From the pamphlets which thefc different periods 
of time produced, it is propofed, that this mifctl- 
lany (hall be compiled ; for which it cannot be fup- 
pofed that materials will be wanting; and, there- 
fore, the only difficulty will be in what manner to 
difpofe them. 

Thofe who have gone before us, in undertakings 
of this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, which 
chance threw into their hands, without any regard 
either to the fubjcft on which they treated, or the 
time in which they were written i a practice in no 
wife to be imitated by us, who want for no mate- 
rials; of which we fliall choofe thofe wc think bed 
for the particular circumftances of times and things, 
and moft inftructing and entertaining to the reader. 

Of the different methods which prefent them- 
fclvcs, upon i!;e firft view of the great heaps of 
pamphlets which the Ihrleian library exhibits, the 
two which merit moft attention are, to diftribute 
i!.'.' trcMtifcs according to their fubjefts, or their 
(L:cs ; but neither of thcfe ways can be conveniently 
f »l»o\vcJ. By ranging our colicclion in order of 
time, wc mull ncceflarily publilh thofe pieces firil, 
\\\.\s:\\ lead cnjja^e the curiofity of the bulk of min- 
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kind,; and our defign muft fall to the ground, for 
want of encouragement, before it can be fo far ad- 
vanced as to obtain general regard: by confining 
ourfelves for any long time to any fmgje fubjeft, wc 
fhall reduce our readers to one clafs; and,* as wc 
fhall lofe all the grace of variety, fhall difguft all 
thofe who read chiefly to be diverted. There is 
likewife one objeftion of equal force, againft both 
thefe methods, that we fliall preclude ourfelves from 
the advantage of any future difcoveries j and we can- 
not hope ' to affemble at once all the pamphlets 
which have been written in any age, or on any 
lubject. 

It may be added, in vindication of our intended 
pradice, that it is the fame with that of Pbotius, 
wnofe colleftions arc no lefs mifcellaneous than 
ours J and who declares, that he leaves it to his 
reader, to reduce his extradts under their proper 
heads. 

Moft of the pieces which ftiall be offered in this 
collediionto the publick, will be introduced by fhort 
prefaces, in which will be given fome account of 
the reafons for which they arc inferted ; notes will 
be fometimes adjoined, for the explanation of ob- 
fcure pafTages, or obfolete expreflions ; and care 
will be taken to mingle ufe and pleafure through the 
whole colledtion. Notwithflanding every fubjeft 
may not be rclifhed by every reader; yet the buyer 
may be afTured that each. number will repay his ge- 
iieraus fubfcription. 

Aa4 



SOME 

ACCOUNT 

or A BOOK. CALLBa 

THE LIFE OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI, 



THE original of this celebrated peribmuDCt 
lay in manufcript above a century and a half. 
Though it was read with the greatcft pleafure by the 
learned of //tf^, no man was hardy enough, du- 
ring fo long a period, to introduce to the world a 
book, in which the fucceffors of Sk Pettr were 
handled fo roughly : a narrative, where aitifts and 
fovereign princes, cardinals and courtezans, mi- 
nifters of (late and mechanics, are treated witii equal 
impartiality. 

^t length, in the year 1730, an entdpizing 
Neapolitans encouraged by Dr. yfpttonio Cccchi^ one 
of the politeft fcholars in Europe, publilhed this fo- 
inuch defired work in one volume Quarto. The 
Dodor gave the editor an excellent preface, which, 
with very flight alteration, is judicioufly preferred 
by the tranflator, Dr. Nugent: the book is, not- 
withllanding, very fcarce in Italy: the clergy of 
A>/*Vi are very powerful and though the edicor 
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very prudently put Colonia inftcad of Neapoli in the 
title-page, the fale of Cellini was prohibited 1 the 
court of Rome has adually made it an article in their 
Index Expurgatorius^ and prevented the importation 
of the book into any country where the power of the 
Holy See prevails. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a phe- 
nomenon in biography, whether we confider it with 
refpcft to the artift himfclf, or the great variety of 
hiflorical fafts which relate to others : it is indeed 
a very good fupplement to the hiftory of Eurcpey 
during the greateft part of the fixteenth century, 
more efpecially in what relates to painting, fculp- 
ture, and architedturc, and the moft eminent 
matters in thofe elegant arts, whofe works Cellini 
praifes or cenfures with peculiar freedom and 
energy. 

As to the man himfelf, there is not perhaps a 
more Angular charafter among the race of Adam: 
the admired Lord Herbert of Cberbury fcarce equals 
Cellini in the number of peculiar qualities which 
feparate him from the reft of the human fpecics. 

He is at once a man of pleafure, and a flave to 
fuperftition ; a defpifer of vulgar notions, and a 
believer in magical incantations; a fighter of 
duels, and a compofer of divine fonnets; an 
ardent lover of truth, and a retailer of vifionary 
fancies; an admirer of papal power, and a hater 
of popes; an offender againft the laws, with aftrong 
reliance on divine providence. If I may be allowed 
the expreffion, Cellini is one ftriking feature added 
to the human form — a prodigy to be wondered at, 
not an example to be in[iitate4« 
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Though Cellini was fo blind to his own impcr- 
fedtions as to commit the moft unjuftifiabic acUons^ 
with a full pcrfuafion of the goodncfs of his ciuk 
and the rcdlitudc of his intent ioo, yet no nun vai 
a keener and more accurate obferver of the blcmiflxs 
of others ; hence his book abounds with farcaftkk 
wit and fatirical exprcflion. Yet though his por* 
traits arc fometimes groufque and ovcr-charg^ 
from mifinformation, from melancholy, from ia- 
(irmity, and from peculiarity of humour^ in general 
it muft be allowed that they are drawn from the 
life, and conformable to the idea given by cotem- 
porary writers. His charafters of pope Clewi^t the 
feventh, Paul the third, and his btftard fon Ftir 
Luigi; Francis the firft, and his favourite miilrris 
madam d'EJlampes, Cc/mc duke of Flomce^ and 
his duchcfs, with many others, are touched by the 
hand of a mafter. 

General hiftory cannot defcend to minute deta:ii 
of the domeftick'Iifc and private tranfackions, the 
paiTions and foibles of great perl'onages ; but thefc 
give truer reprefcntations of their charafters than all 
the elegant and laboured jcompofitions of poets and 
hiftorians. 

To fome a regifter of the aft ions of a ftatuary 
may iVem a heap of uninterefting occurrences ; but 
\\\c difccrning will not dilUain the efforts of a 
{powerful mind, becauie the writer is nut ennubkd 
bv birth, or digniticd by (lation. 

The man who raifes himfclf by confummate merit 
i.i ills proft-nion to the notice uf princes, who con- 
vcrfrs with ihcm in a langua^jc- dictated by honeA 
U' ' Join, v.ho I'cruplcs nut to icll ihcm thofe truths 
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which they muft dcfpair to hear from courtiers and 
favourites, from minions and parafites, is a bold 
leveller of diftinftions in the courts of powerful 
nionarchs. Genius is the parent of truth and cou- 
rage } and thefe, united, dread no oppofition. 

The *Tufcan language is greatly admired for its 
elegance, and the meaneft inhabitants of Florence 
fpeak a dialeft which the reft of Italy are proud 
to imitate. The ftylc of CelUniy though plain and 
familiar, is vigorous and energetick. He poflTcfles, 
to an uncommon degree, ftrength of exprefllon, 
and rapidity of fancy. Dr. Nugent feems to have 
carefully ftudied his author, and to have tranflated 
him with eafc and freedom, as well as truth and 
fidelity. 
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^ Mwf. CROUSAZ and Mr. WARBURTON, 

Olf THE SUBJECT OP 

Mr. POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. 

In a LkTTER to the 
Editor of the GENXLEiiAif *$ Maqaziiii^ ▼oI. xiii, 



Mr. Urjan, 

IT would not be found ufclcfs in the learned vorlii, 
if in written controverfies as in oral difputstiocu, 
a moderator could be feledlcd, who might in fome 
degree fuperintend the debate, reftrain all pcedleis 
excurfions, reprefs all perfonal refleftions, and at 
lad recapitulate the arguments on each 0de ; and 
who, though he (hould not aflfume the province of 
deciding the queftion^ might at lead exhibit it ia 
its true (late. 

This refleftion arofe in my mind upon the con- 
fideration of Mr.Croufaz's Commentary on the Effay 
on Man, and Mr. Warburton*s Anfwcr to it. The 
importance of the fubjcA, the reputation and abili- 
ties of the controvertifts, and perhaps the ardoor 

with which each has eudcavourcd to fupport his 
6 cv^Ss^^ 
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Canfe, have made an attempt of this kind ncceffary 
for the information of the greateft number of Mf« 
Pope's readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, I have men* 
tioned that of recalling the difputants to the fub- 
jeft, and cutting off the excrefccnces of a debate^ 
which Mr. Croufaz will not fuffer to be long un- 
employed, and the repreuion of perfonal inveftives 
which have not been very carefully avoided on 
either part ; and are lefs excufable, becaufe it has 
not been proved, that either the poet, or his com- 
mentator, wrote with any other defign than that of 
promoting happinefs by cultivating reafon and piety. 

Mr. Warburton has indeed fo much depreflcd the 
charafter of his adverfary, that before I confider 
the controvcrfy between them, I think it neceflary 
to exhibit fome fpecimens of Mr. Croufaz's fenti- 
mcnts, by which it will probably be fhewn, that he 
is far from deferving either indignation or con- 
tempt ; that his notions are juft, though they are 
fometimes introduced without neceflity, and de- 
fended when they are not oppofed; and that his 
abilities and parts are fuch as may entitle him to rc-i 
verence from thofe who think his criticifms fuper- 
fluous. 

In page 35 of the Englijh tranflation, he exhibits 
an obfervation which every writer ought to imprefs 
upon his mind, and which may afford a fuificienc 
apology for his commentary. 

On the notion of a ruling palTion he offers this 
remark : ' Nothing fo much hinders men from 
^ obtaining a complete viAoiy over their riiling> 
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* pa(Ik>n, as that all the advantages gained in tbeif 
' days of retreat, by juil and fober reflcctio&s, 

* whether ftruck out by their own minds, or bor- 

* rowed from good books, or from ibc conTerfi* 
' tion of men of merit, are deftroycd in a few wo- 

* meats by a free intercourfe and acquaiotaBce 
^ with libertines ; and thus the work is alwap fo 

* be begun anew. A garftefter refolves to leave of 

* play, by which he finds his health impaired, hii 

* family ruined, and his paflions inflamed ; in tiiu 

* refolution he pcrdlts a few days, but foon jiekis 

* to an invitation, which will give his prevailing 

* inclination an opportunity of reviving in all iu 

* force. The cafe is the fame with other men ; bet 

* is reafon to be charged with thefe calamities and 

* follies, or rather the man who refufes to liften to 

* its voice in oppofition to impertinent foliciu- 

* tions ?* 

On the means recommended for the attainment of 
bappinefs, be obferves, * that the abilities which 

* our Maker has given us, and the internal and 

* external advantages with which he has invefted 

* us, are of two very different kinds i thofe of one 
^ kind are beftowed in common upon us and the 
^ brute creation, but the other exalt us far above 

* other animals. To difregard any of thefe gifts 
' would be ingratitude ; but to negled thofe of 

* greater excellence, to go no farther than the 

* grofs fatisfadions of fenfe, and the funfttons of 

* mere animal life, would be a far greater crime. 

< We are formed by our Creator capable of ac- 

< quiring knowledge, and regulating our condoft 
' by rtafonablc roles i Vi u i(mtC«« our duty lo 
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'* cultivate our underftandings, and exalt our vir- 
^ tues. We need but nnake the experinnent to fiqd, 
« that the greatcft pl^afures will arifc from fuch 

* endeavours^ 

« It is trifling to allege, in oppofition to this 

* truth, that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor 

* virtue purfued, without toil and efforts, and 

* that all efforts produte fatigue. God requires 

* nothing difproportioned to the powers he has 

* given, and in the exercifc of thofc powers eon'* 

* fifts the highcft fatisfaftion. 

* Toil and wearincfs are the effcds of vanity : 

* when a man has formed a defign of exceiling 
« others in merit, he is difquieted by their ad- 

* vances, and leaves nothing unattempted, that h^ 

* may ftep before them : this occafions a thoufahd 
^ unreafonable emotions, which juftly bring their 

* punifliment along with them. 

* But let a man ftudy and labour to cultivate and 

* improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker, 

* and with the profpeftof his approbation; let him 
' attentively refleft on the infinite value of that ap- 

* probation, and the higheft encomiums th^t meij 

* can beftow will vanifh into nothing at thi^com- 

* parifon. When we live in this manner, we find 

* that we live for a great and glorious end. 

* When this, is our frame of mind, we find it no 
^ longer difficult to reftrain ourfelves in the grati- 

* fications of eating and drinking, the moft grofs 
^ enjoyments of fenfe. We take what is neceffary 

* to prefcrve health and vigour, but are not to 

* give ourfelves up to pleafures that weaken the at- 
^ tention^ and dull the underftanding.' 
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And the true fenfe of Mr. Pof4*% aflcrtion, il:x 
tVbatevtr is, is right, and I believe the fcofe in 
which it was written, is thus explained : — « A facrd 

< and adorable order is eftablifhed in the goTtnh 

< ment of mankind* Thefe are certain and ui;* 

* varied truths : he that feeks God, and makes t 

* bis happinefs to live in obedience to him» (kiS 

< obtain what he endeavours after, in a degree fir 

* above his pro(ent comprehenfion* He that tumi 

* bis back upon his Creator, negleds to obey hiin» 
^ and perfcveres in his difobedience, (hall obtai^l 

< no other happinefs than he can receive from 

* enjoyments of his own procuring ; void of fatis* 

* fadtion, weary of life, wafted by empty caits, 
' and remorfes equally harafling and juft, be wiH 

* experience the certain confequences of hb owb 

* choice. Thus will jui^ice and goodnefs refume 

* their empire, and that order be reftored whick 
« men have broken/ 

I am afraid of wearying you or your readers with 
more quotations, but if you (hall inform me that a 
continuation of my correfpondcnce will be well re- 
ceived, I (hall dcfcend to particular paflages, fliev 
how Ifr. P^pe gave fometimes occafion to miftakes, 
and how Mr. Croujaz was mifled by his fufpicioo ol 
the fyftem of fatality. 

I am, SIR, your's, &c. 
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IT has always been lamented, that of the little 
time allotted to man, much muft be fj^nt upon 
fuperfluitics. Every profpeft has its obftruAions, 
which we muft break to enlarge our view: every 
ftep of our progrefs finds impediments, which, how- 
ever eager to go forward, we muft ftop to remove. 
Even thofe who profefs to teach the ihj to happi- 
ncfs, have multiplied our incumbrances, and the 
author of almoft every book retards his inftrudions 
by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to bgl czSbf" 
forgiven, though they fhould not be fr^ from an 
infefbion that has feized the whole frattmrty, andr 
inftead of falling immediately to their fubje£ts> 
fliould detain the Reader for a time with an ac« 
count of the importance of their defign, ^the Actent 
of their plan, and (ht accuracy of the method which 
they intend to profecote. Such premonitions, 
though not always neceffary when the Reader has 
the book complete in his hand, and may find by his 

Vol. IX. • B b ^^^ 
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own eyes whatever can be found in it, yet may be 
more eafily allowed to works publifhed gradually \n 
fucceflTive parts, of which the fi^ieme can only be io 
far known as the author (hall think fit to difcovcr VL 
The Paper which we now invite the Publick to aci 
to the Papers with which it is already rather wearied 
than iatisticd, confifts of many parts; fomc ofwoica 
it has in common with other periodical (heets, acd 
fome peculiar to itfclf. 

The firft demand made by the reader of a journal 
is, that he fhould find an accurate account of forciga 
tranfaclions and domeftic incidents. This is al- 
ways expefted, but this is very rarely performed. Of 
thofe writers who have taken upon themfelves the 
ta(k of intelligence, fome have given and others 
have fold their abilities, whether fmall or great, to 
one or other of the parties tluit divide us ; and vi.tl.- 
put a wilh for truth or thought of decency, ii^iih- 
put care of any other reputation than that of a Hub- 
born adherence to their abettors, carry on the fxi'c 
tenor of rcprefentation through all the viciintudci 
9f right and wrong, jieither deprcllVd by detection, 
nor abafhed by confutation, proud of the hourlv 
increafe of infamy, and ready to boaft of all i\c 
contumelies that falfehood and (lander may br;rg 
upon them, as new proofs of their zeal and fidelity. 

With tnefe heroes we have no ambition co be 
numbered, we leave to the confcflfors of Uction 
the fiieriL of their bufferings, and arc dcfirou> ru 
:. ' icr uurfelves under the protection of tru:':. 
i jar all our facts will te authentick, or all our re- 
i..^: Iv^ |L>r., wc dare not venture to promife : we can 
Xw.^ic ojc what wc hcar^ we can point out but what 
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wc fce. Of remote tranfa&ions, the firft accounts 
are always confufcd, and <x>mmonl7 exaggerated: 
and in domeftick affairs, if the power t6 conceal is 
Icfs, the intereft to mifreprefent is often grcateri 
and what is fufficiently vexatious, truth fecms to fly 
from curiofity, and as many enquirers produce many 
narratives, whatever engages the publick attention 
is immediately difguifed by the embeUifhments of 
fidbion. We pretend to no peculiar power of difcn- 
tangling contradiction or denuding forgery, we 
have no fettled correfpondence with the Antipodes, 
nor maintain any fpies in the cabinets of princes. 
But as we (hall always be confcious that our miftakes 
are involuntary, we (hall watch the gradual difco* 
vcries of time, and retraft whatever wc have haftily 
and crroneoufly advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every reader 
perceives fomewhat of neatnefs and purity wanting, 
which at the firft view it feems eafy to fupply ; but 
it mud be confidered, that thofe paflages muft be 
written in hafte, and that there is often no other 
choice, but that they muft want either novelty or 
accuracy j and that as life is very uniform, the af- 
fairs of one week are fo like thofe of another, that 
by any attempt after variety of expreflSon, invention 
would foon be wearied, and language exhaufted. Some 
improvements however we hope to make; and for the 
reft we think that when we commit only common faults, 
we Jhall not be excluded from common indulgence. 
The accounts of prices of c6rn and ftocks are 
to moft of our Readers of more importance than 
narratives of greater found, and as exadnefs is 
here within the reach of diligence, our readers may 
joftly require it from us. 

B b 2 "NWtvOw^^^ 
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Memorials of a private and peiibaal kind, whidk 
relate deaths, marriages, and prcfcfmc o t% mnk 
always be imperfed by omiflioa, and often crmoe- 
ous by mifinformation; but even in tbefe chotflui 
not be wanting care to avoid nruftakcs, or to wf&if 
them whenever they fhall bcL found. 

That part of our work, by which k n ditii- 
guifhed from all others, is the literary jotiradi or 
account of the labours and produdions of tbe 
learned. This was for a long time among die dt- 
Sciences of Englijb literature % bm as the caprice of 
man is always ftarting from too little to coo nradi» 
we have now amongft other difturbers of hiimav 
quiet, a numerous body of reviewers and remarken. 

Every art is improved by the emulation of com- 
petitors ; thofc who make no advances towards ex- 
cellence, may ftand as warnings againd faults. Wc 
ihall endeavour to avoid that petulance which treats 
with contempt whatever has hitherto been reputed 
facred. We (hall reprcfs that elation of malignity, 
which wantons in the cruelties of criticifm, and not 
only murders reputation, but murders it by torturr. 
Whenever we feel ourfclves ignorant we (hall at leaft 
be modeft. Our intention is not to pre-occupy 
judgment by praife or cenfure, but to gratify cu- 
riofity by early intelligence, and to tell rather whit 
our authors have attempted, than what they hare 
performed. The titles of books are neccflarily (hort, 
and therefore difclofe but imperfedtly the contents; 
they are fometimcs fraudulent and intended to ra.lf 
falfe expeftations. In our account this brevity will 
be extended, and thtfc frauds whenever the)* arc de- 
icctcd will be cxpofcdv for though wc write without 
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intention to injure, we {hall not fuffer ourfelves to 
be made parties to deceit. 

If any author fliall tranfmit a fummary of his 
work, we {hall willingly receive it; if any literary 
anecdote, or curious obfervation, {hall be commu- 
nicated to us, we will carefully infcrt it. Many fafts 
are known and forgotten, many obfervations are 
made and (uppnffedi and entertainment and in- 
ftrudion are frequently loft, for want of a repolltory 
inwhich they may be conveniently preferved. 

No man can modeftly promife what he cannot 
afcertain : we hope for the praife of knowledge and 
difcernment, but we claim only that of diligence 
and candour. 
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NAvigation, like other arts^ has been perfcAed 
by degrees. It is not eafy to conceire thi: 
any age or nation was without fome veflel, in which 
rivers might be paffed by travellers, or lakes frt» 
quented by filhermen ; but we have no knowledge 
of any (hip that could endure the violence of dx 
ocean before the ark of Noab. 

As the tradition of the deluge has bcrn tranf- 
mittcd to almoft all the nations of the earth ; :t 
muft be fuppofcd that the memory of the means by 
which Ncab and his family were prefervcd, would be 
continued long among their dcfcendants, and that tbc 
poflibility ofpafling the feas could never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thoufand 
motives will incite them to try ; and there is reaiba 
to believe, that from the time that the generations 
of the poft-diluvian race fpread to the fea (horrsi 
there were always navigators that ventured upon the 
fca, though, perhaps, not willingly beyond the 
fight of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not neceffary to lay before the Reader fuch 

• AC»IItfu'.4iiu.f Voyages andTravc^.Tclcftcd from ihc WT>.m 
ctfall natii>us, ill Sour frnjll ptHrkct Toluincs, anJ puMilhcd by .V/w^ 
i/r» ; to nSI.^v- whom, it is conjciflurtd thjt Jthnjltm drxw upt!^ 
cu; ifus iU;u iL«nicU paper. 
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coDicftures as learned men have offered to the 
world. The Romans by conquering Carthage^ put 
a (top to great part of the trade of diftant natiois 
with one another, and becaufe they thought only 
on war and conqueft, as their empire increafe<i^ 
commerce was difcouraged j till under the latter em- 
perors, (hips feem to have been of little other ufe 
than to tranfport foldicrs. 

Navigation could not be carried to any great 
xiegrce of certainty without the compafs, which was 
unknown to the ancients. The wonderful quality by 
which a needle, or fmall bar of fteel, touched with a 
loadftone or magnet, and turning freely by equili- 
bration on a point, always preferves the meridian, 
and diredls its two ends north and fouth, was dif- 
covercd according to the common opinion in 1299, 
by John Gola oi j^malfiy a town in Italy. 

From this time it is reafonable to fuppofc^that 
navigation made continual, though flow improve- 
ments, which the confufion and barbarity of the 
times, and the want of communication between 
Orders of men fo diftant as failors and monks, 
hindered from being diftinftly and fucceffively re- 
corded. 

It feems, howcyer, that the failors ftill wanted 
either knowledge or coiirage, for they continued 
for two centuries to creep along the coaft, and con- 
fidered every headland as unpaflable, which ran far 
into the fea, and againft which the waves broke with 
uncommon agitation. 

The firft who is known to have formed the defign 
of new difcoveries, or the firft who had power to 
execute his purpofes, was.Don//c»ry the fifth, fon of 

B fc 4 ^^W^ 
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Jobfty the firft king of Portugal^ and Pbilippims^ Uo 
of Henry the fourth of England. Don Hemy haviig 
attended his father to the conqueft of Ceuis^ ob* 
tained, by converfation with the inhabitana of ik 
eontinent, fome accounts of the interior kiagdon 
and fouthern coaft of jifrica ; which^ though nidc 
and indiflind^ were fufiicient to raifc his curiofitj, 
and convince him, that there were countries fct m* 
known and worthy of difcovery. 

He therefore equipped fome fmall vcflels, and 
commanded that they ihould pafs ai far as they 
could along that coaft of jifrica which looked upoa 
the great Jtlantic ocean, the immenfuy of whick 
(truck the grofs and unikilful navigators of cbefc 
times with terror and amazement. He wu not 
able to communicate his own ardour to his lcamen« 
who proceeded very flowly iq the new atcempct 
eack" was afraid to venture much farther than he 
that went before him, and ten years were fpent bc« 
fore they had advanced beyond cape B^jaJ$r^ lb 
called from its progrefllon into the occan^ and the 
circuit by which it muft be doubled. The oppoli* 
tion of this promontory to the courfe of the fea, 
produced a violent current and high waveSy into 
which they durfl. not venture, and which they had 
not yet knowledge enough to avoid by Handing off 
from the land into the open fea. 

The prince was defirous to know fomethtng ol 
the countries that lay beyond this fonnidable cape, 
and fent two commanders, named Jcbm GtrnxMia 
Zarc^y and Trijian Vax^ in 1418, to pafs beyond 
Bajadofy and furvey the coaft behind it. They 
were caught by a tempcftj which drove them out 
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Into th^ uflfciK>wn ocean^ Mrbere they expe^ed to 
peri0i by the violence pf the windj or perhaps to 
wander for ever in the boundlefs deep. At 1^» m 
the midft of their defpair> they found a fmaU i(lan4> 
where they ftieltered themfelves« and which the fenft 
of their deliverance difpofed them to call ?Uirt§ 
$M$9^ or the Iblj Haven. 

When they returned with an account of this new 
ifland^ llmrf performed a p^blick aft of thankf*- 
giving, and fent them again with feeds and cattl^ 
and we are told by the Spanijb hiftorianj that they 
fet two rabbity on fliorej which increafed fo muck 
in a few years, that they drove away the inhabitants, 
by deftroying their corn and plants, and were fuf^ 
fered to enjoy the ifland without oppofition. 

In the fecond or third voyage to Puerto Santo (for 
authors do not agree which), a third captain called 
Perello^ was joined to the two former. As %hey 
looked round the IQand upon the ocean, they faw 
at a diftance fomething which they took for a cloudy 
till they perceived that it did not change its place. 
They directed their courfe towards it, and, in 
141 9, difcovtred another ifland covered with trees, 
which they therefore called Madera^ or the IJle rf 
fVood. . 

Afadera was given to Vaz or Zarco^ who fct fire 
to the woods, which arc reported by Sauza to have 
burnt for fcven years together, and to have been 
wafted, till want of wood was the greateft incon* 
veniency of the place. But green wood is not very 
apt tq burn, and the heavy rains which fall in thefe 
countries muft furely have extinguiihc;4 the confla* 
gratipni were it ever (b violent. 
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There was yet little progrefs mide upon the 
fouthern coaft, and Hettry*s projeft was created n 
chimerical by many of his countrymen* At lift 
Gilianes, in I433j pafled the dreadful cape, to wbick 
lie gave the name of Bajador, and came back to the 
wonder of the nation. 

In two voyages more, made in the two fcrflowing 
years, they pafled forty-two leagues farther, and :n 
the latter, two men with horfes being fee on fliort, 
wandered over the country, and found nineteea 
men, whom, according to the favage manners of 
that age, they attacked ; the natives having jave* 
lins, wounded one of the Pprtugttefe, and rccchrtd 
fomc wounds from them. At the mouth of a rircr 
they found fea^wolves in great numbers, and 
brought home many of their (kins, whicli were much 
eftecmed. 

Antonio G$9zales, who had been one of the afibci- 
ates of Gilianesy was fent again, in 1440, to bring 
back a cargo of the (kins of fca wolves. He wi< 
followed in another (hip by Nanno Triftam. Thet 
were now of ftrength fufficient to venture upon 
violence, they therefore landed, and without either 
right or provocation, made all whont they fei2ed 
their prifoncrs, and brought them to Portugal, with 
great commendations both from the prince and the 
nation. 

Henry now began to pleafe himfclf with the fuc- 
cefs of his projefts, and as one of his purpofes wis 
the converfion of infidels, he thought it necelfary to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 
the fanftion^f ecclefia(lical authorit)*. To this end 
Fernando Lofcz d'AzcveJo was difj^atched to /^rir/. 
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who related to the pope and cardinals the great 
defigns of Henrys and magnified his zeal for the 
propagation of ixligion.. The pope was pleafed 
with the narrative, and by a formal bull, conferred 
upon the crown of Portugal all the countries which 
fhould be difcovered as far as India^ together with 
India itfelf, and granted feveral privileges and in- 
dulgences to the churches which Henry had built in 
his new regions, and to the men engaged in the na- 
vigation for difcovery. By this bull all other princes 
were forbidden to encroach upon the conqucfts of 
the Portuguefe^ on pain of the cenfures incurred by 
the crime of ufurpation. ^ 

The approbation of the pope, the fight of men 
whofe manners and appearance were fo diff^erent 
from thofe of Europeans y and the hope of gain from 
golden regions, which has been always the great 
incentive to hazard and difcovery, now began to 
operate with full force. Th^ defire of riches, and 
of dominion, which is yet more pleafing^ to the 
fancy, filled the courts of the Portuguefe prince with 
innumerable adventurers from very diftant parts 
of Europe. Some wanted to be employed in the 
fearch after new countries, and fome to be fettled in 
thofe which had been already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
fpirit of enterprifc, and many aflbciations were 
formed for the equipment of (hips, and the acquifi- 
tion of the riphes pf diftant regions, which perhaps 
were always fupppfed to be more wealthy, as more 
remote. Thefe undertakers agreed to pay the 
prince a fifth part of the profit, fometimcs a greater 

fhare. 
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fliare^ and fcnt out die arraament at their own ex* 
pence. 

The city of lutgos was the firft Aat carried oo dm 
deCgn by contribution. The inhabitants fitted oat 
fix veiTels^ under the command of Ltusrof, one of 
the prince's hpufehold, and foon after fourteen naoct 
were furni(hed for the fame purpofe, under the fame 
conunander i to thofe were added many belonging 
to private men» £> that in a (hort time twenty-fix 
ihips put to fea in queft of whatever fortune ihoold 
prefent. 

The (hips of Lagos were foon feparated by foul 
weather, and the ritt, taking each its own couHe, 
Hopped at different parts of the African coail, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape firJ. Some of them, in I444» 
anchored at Gomera^ one of the Canaries^ where 
tKey were kindly treated by the inhabitants, who 
took them vffo their fcrvice againft the people of 
the ifle of P alma, with whom they were at war; hot 
the Porfugue/e at their return to Gomera, not being 
made fo rich as they expeftcd, fell upon thdr 
friends, in contempt of all the laws of hofpitalicy 
and ftipulations of alliance, and, making leveral 
of them prifoners and flaves, fet fail for UJbom. 

The Canaries are fuppoAd to have been known, 
however imperfcftly, to the ancients; but in the 
confufion of the fubfequent ages they were loft and 
forgotten, till about the year 1340, the Bijcmyntn 
found Lucarot, and invading it (for to find a new 
country and invade it has always been the fame), 
brought away feventy captives, and fomeconuno- 
dities of the place. Leuis di la Ctrda, count of 

Cfennfff/, 
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Clermont^ of the blood royal both of France and 
Spain, nephew of John ie la Cerda, who called him- 
felf the Prince of Fortune, had once a mind x» 
fettle in thofe iOands, and applying hinafelf firft to 
the king of Arragony and then to Clement VI^ was 
by the pope crowned at Avignon^ king of the Ca^ 
nariesy on condition that he fhould reduce them to 
the true religion ; but the prince altered his mind,^ 
and went into France to ferve agaanft the Englijh^ 
The kings both of Caftile and Portugal^ though they 
did not oppofe the papal grant, yet complained c^ 
it, as made without their knowledge, and in contra-- 
vention of their rights. 

The firft fettlemcnt in the Canaries was made by 
John de Betancourj a French gentleman, fbr whom 
his kinfman Robin de Braqttemeniy admiral of France^ 
begged them, with the tide of King, from Haay 
the magnificent of Caftile ^ to whom^be had done 
eminent fervices. ^obn ma^ himnelf mafter of 
fome of the ides, but could n§ver conquer the 
grand Canary \ and havinig fpent aU that be had» 
went back to Europey leaving {^ nephew, Mafiot 
de Betancour, to take care of his new dominion. 
Maffict had a quarrel with the vicar-general^ and 
was likewife difgufted If'^he long aUetice of bis 
uncle, whom the FrencVKin^ detained in his fer- 
vice, and being aWe to keep his ground no longer, 
he transferred his rights to Don Henrys in exchange 
for fome diftri^bs in the Maderuy when bt iettkd his 
faiTkily. 

Hon Henryy when he had purchafed thofe iflands^ 
fent thither in 1424 two thoufand five hundred foot, 
and an hundred and twenty horfe^ but the army 
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was too numeroas to be mainfainrad bjr die comsnr. 
The king of Ci^7/ afterwards claimed tiicm» mscoB- 
qucred by his fubjefts under Beimmcmer^ azid fadd 
itoder the crown of CaftiU by feaky and bom^i 
hit claim was allowed^ and the Gusrics were xt- 
iigned. 

It was the conftant pra&ice o( Htmj\ naTtgaton^ 
when they flx>pped at a defart ifland, to laod catde 
upon \tf and ieaire them to breeds where, neither 
wanting room nor food, they multiplied very faft, 
and furnifbcd a vctj commodious fupply to thoit 
who came afterwards to the fame place. This wis 
imitated in fome degree by yinfon, at the ifle of Jan 
Fernandtz. ^' 

The iflands o( Madera^ he not only filled with in- 
habitants, affiftcd by artificers of every kind, bat 
procured fuch plants as fecmcd likely to flourifli io 
that climate^ and introduced fugar canes and vines, 
which aftcrwartis produced a very large revenue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, 
but a great part of the gain arofc from the faie of 
fiaves, who were annually brought into Portugal, 
by hundreds, as Lafitau relates, and without any 
appearance of indignation or compaflion; they like- 
wife imported gold duft on fuch quantities^ that 
AlphonJHs V. coined it into a new fpccics of money 
called Crufadcs, which is dill continued in P#r- 

tHgAl. 

In time thcv made their way along the fouth coaft 
ijf .V'r'ua^ callward to the countn' of the negroes, 
whom ihry found living in tents, without any jM>li- 
!!i\il inlhtutions, fuppiirtin^^ life with very little 
Ijbour by the milk ^^\ their kinc, and millet^ lo 
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which thofc who inhabited the coaft added fifli dried 
in the fun. Having never feen the natives or heard 
of the arts of Europe, they gazed with aftonifhmcnt* 
on the (hips when they approached their coafts, 
fometimes thinking them birds, and fometimes fiflies, 
according as their fails were fpread or lowered -, and 
fometimes conceiving them to be only phantoms, 
w^hich played to and fro in the ocean. Such is the 
account given by the hiftorian, perhaps with too 
much prejudice againft a negroe's underftanding; 
who though he might well wonder at the bulk and 
fwiftnefs of the firft (hip, would fcarcely conceive 
it to be either a bird or a (ifli ; but having feen 
many bodies floating in the water, would think ic 
what it really is, a large boat ; and if he had no 
knowledge of any means by which fcparate pieces 
of timber may be joined together, would form very 
wild notions concerning its conftruflion, or perhaps 
fuppofe it to be a hollow trunk of a tree, from fomc 
country where trees grow to a much greater height 
and thicknefs than in his own. 

When the Portuguefe came to land, they increafed 
the aftonilhment of the poor inhabitants, who faw 
men clad in iron, with thunder and lightning in 
their hands. They did not underftand each other, 
and figns are a very imperfeft mode of communica- 
lion even to men of more knowledge than the ne- 
groes, fo that they could not eafily negociate or 
traffick : at lad the Portuguefe laid hands on fome of 
them to carry them home for a fample; and their 
dread and amazement was railed, fays L^'ffitatiy to 
the higlieft pitch, when tlie Europeans fired their 
cannons and mulkets among them, and they faw 
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their companions fall dead at their feet without aat 
enemy at hand, or any Tifible caufe of their de- 
ftruftion. 

On what occarion» or for what purpofe, cinnocs 
and muflcets were difcharged among a people hann* 
lefs and fecure, by ftrangers who without any rigix 
viGted their coaft ; ic is not thought neceflary to ia* 
form us. The Portuguefe could fear nothing fnxs 
them^ and had dierefore no adequate provocation , 
nor is there any reafon to believe but that they mur- 
dered the negroes in wajiton merriment^ perhip: 
only to try how many a volley would dcftroT, or 
what would be the confternation of thofc that (hould 
efcape. We are openly toldj that they had the leu 
fcruple concerning their treatment of the favige 
people, becaufe they fcarccly confidered them as dif- 
tinft from beads i and indeed the pra^ice of all the 
European nations, and among others of the Ew^lii 
barbarians that cultivate the fouthern iflands oi 
America^ proves, that this opinion, however abfunl 
and foolilh, however wicked and injurious, ftill 
continues to prevail. Intered and pride harden the 
heart, and it is in vain to difpute againft avarice and 
power. 

By thefe pradtices the fird difcoverers alienated 
the natives from them i and whenever a (hip ap- 
peared, every one that could fly betook himfelf to 
the mountains and the woods, ib that nothing wis 
to be got more than they could deal : they feme- 
times furprifcd a few fifliers, and made them flaves, 
and did what they could to oflfcnd the nrgroes, ani 
enrich thcmfclves. This praftice of robbery con- 
tinued till fume of the negroes who had been en- 

3 ^CKi^4. 
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flavcd learned the language ofp^rfugaly fo as to 
be able to interpret for their countrymen, and one 
John Fernandez *a||pli^d himfelf to the negrop 
tongue. 

From this time began fomething lil^ ^i regular 
traffick, fuch as can fubfift between nations where 
all the power is on one fide ; and a fa^ory wat fet« 
tied in the iflc of Arguin^ under the proteftion of a 
fort. The profit of this new traie was aflSgned 
for a certain tcrua to Ferdinando Gomez ; which feemi 
to be the coml^^ method of eftabliftiing a trade 
that is yet too fmall to engage the care of a nation, 
and can only be enlarged by that attention which 
is beftowed by privai# men upon private advantage. 
Gomez continued dfc difcoveries to C^pe Qatberine, 
two degrees and a half beyond tjic line. 

In the latter part of the reign of Alphonjo V. the 
ardour of difcovery was fomcwhat intermitted, artd 
all commercial enterprifes were interrupted by the 
wars in which he was engaged with f&i^ous fuccefs. 
But John II. who fucceeded, being fully convinced 
both of the honour and advantage of extending 
his dominions in countries hitherto unknown, pro^ 
fecuted the defigns of prince^ifry wkh th^ utmUfc 
vigou|^^ and in a (hort time added to his other titles^ 
that of king o( Guinea and ofth* coaft o^Afriof^. •* * 
In 1463, in the third year of thtrti^ of Joim II. 
died prince Henry, "the fUft encourager of* reiaote 
navigation, by ^whofe incitement, patronagi and 
example, diftant nations have been niade Kquaintelf 
with each other, unknown countries have be?n ' 
brought into general view, and the power of 
Europe has been extended to the remoteft parts of 
Vol. IX. C c tha 
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tho world. What mankind has loft and g:uned bv 
the genius and dcfigns of this prince^ it would bt 
long CO connpare^ and very jj^culc to cftitrrc. 
Much knowledge has been acquired, and muca 
cruelty been committed i the belief of religion hii 
been rery litUc propagated^ and its laws have beta 
outrageoudy and enormoufly violated. The Eir^- 
feoMS have fcarcely vifited any coaft» but to griLfV 
avarice, and C]|tcnd corruption i to arrogate dox:- 
nron without right, and prafbife cruelty wiihoui :> 
Icentive. Happy had it then been for the cp- 
preflTed, if the defigns of Henry bad flept in hj 
bofom, and furely more happy for the opprefTon. 
But there is reafon to hope^at out of lb muca 
evil good mty fomctimes be prqiluced ; and that u< 
light of the ^ofpcl will at lail illuminate che^fu-i^s 
of Africa^ and the defarts of jhtrrica, thougii .:> 
progrefs cannot but be fluw, when ift is fo much ob- 
ftruiflcd by the lives of chrillians. 

The death' of //f'ffrv did not interrupt the progic:'* 
of king Joln^ ifcho was very ftrift in his injunc- 
tions, not only to make difcoverics, but to iVcure 
poIfelTion of the countries that were found. The 
praclice of the firft navigators was only to raifc a 
crols upon the toall, and to carve ujK>n trees f.c 
device of Don HeHij, the name whicli they thougn: 
it proper to give to the new coaft, and any other 
infoniia(ion, fur tliol'c th^t might hap{>en to follow 
them I, but nuw they bcgnn lo ere& piles of Aunc 
with a crofs on the top, an J cnjjravcJ on il.c ftonc, 
the aniiS of J^^oriu^.:!^ the nair.c of the kin:;, ani of 
the coirmander of tlic fl:ip, With liic day and ycif 
of the difcovcry. Thi- was accounted fjiBwiru: to 

\^uv c 
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prove their claim to the new lands; which might 
be pleaded with juftice enough againft any other 
Europeans^ and the4aght6 of the original inhabitants 
were never taken into notice. Of thefc ftonc re- 
cords, nine more were ereftcd in the reign of king 
Jobfiy along the coaft of Africa^ as far^ the Cafe of 
Good Hope. 

The fortrcfs in the ifle of Arguin was linifliedf 
and it was found neceflary to build another at 
S. Georgio ie la Mina^ a few degrees north of the 
line, to fecurc tbi trade of gold duft, which was 
chiefly carried on at that place. For this purpofe a 
fleet was fitted out of ten large, and three fmaller 
veflels^ freighted wi^i Materials for building the 
fort, and with provifions and ammunition for fix 
hundred men, of whom one hundred were workmen 
and labourers. Father Lafita» relates, in very par- 
ticular terms, . Aat thefe fiiips carried hewn ftonoi| 
bricks, and timber, for the fort, fo that nothing re-* 
mained but barely to ercft it. He does not fcem to 
confider how fmall ai^fort could be made out of the 
lading of ten fhips. 

The command of this fleet was given to Don Dieg$ 
d^Azambue^ who fet fail Decefnber 11, 1481, and 
reaching La Mina January 19, 1482, gave imme- 
diate 'notice of his arrival .to Caramanja^ sl petty 
prince of that part of the country^ whom he very 
carnelUy invited to tn imnjediate conference. 

Having receiircd a meflfage of civility from the 
negroe chief, he landed, and cholb a rifing ground^ 
proper for his intended fortrefs, on whi4^ he planted 
a banner with the arms of Portugal, and took pol^ 
fedion in the name of his mafter. He then ndfed 

C $ ft %sk 
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an alcar at the foot of a great tree, on whkh mifc 
was celebrated, the whole aflembly, fays Lf/ra. 
breaking out into tears of devocion ac the proi'pc^ 
of inviting thefe barbarous nations to the profcfios 
of the true faith. Being ftcure of the goodoc&a 
the end* they had no fcruple about the mcaci, 
nor ever confldercd how differently from the pnrru- 
tive martyrs and apoftlcs they were attempting :a 
make profelyces. The firft propagators of chri&. 
anity recommended their dodrines by iheir (aS::' 
ings and virtues ; they entered M> dcfcncclel's ter- 
ritories with fwords in their hands ; they built so 
forts upon ground to which they had no right, nor 
polluted the purity of religiott with the avarice oi' 
trade, or inlblence of power. 

What may ftill- raife higher the indignatioa of i 
chriftian mind, this purpofe of propagating trxr. 
appears never to have been ferioully purfued by x-v 
European nation ^ no means, whether lawful or l.-- 
lawful, have been praflifed with diligence and pcr- 
fcverance for the converfion of favages. When « 
fort is built, and a fadory eltablifhed, there re- 
mains no other care than to grow rich. It is foca 
found that ignorance is moft eafily kept in fubjcc- 
tion, and that by enlightening the mind witk trurri, 
fraud and ufurpation would be made lefs pra&cabk 
and lefs fecure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed be- 
tween Cisraman/a and Azambue. The pTtMgmifk ut- 
tered by his interpreter a pompous fpecch, in which 
he made th« negroe prince large offers of his inafter's 
friendfliip, exhorting him to embrace the religion of' 
his new ally i and told himj that «s they came to 
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form a le^e of friendAiip with him^ it was oe* 
ccffary that they fliould build a fort, whicli might 
fcrvc as a retreat from their common enemies, and 
in which the P^rtugueje might be always at hand to 
lend him alTiftance. 

The negrop, who feemed very well to underftand 
what the admiral intended, after a (hort paufe, re- 
turned an anfwer full of rcfj^ft to, the king of Portu* 
gal, but appeared a little doubtfu! what to deter* 
mine with relation to the fort. The commandef 
faw his diffidence, and ufed all his art of perfuafion 
to overcome it. Caraman/a, cither induced by hope, 
or conftrained by fear, cither defirous to make them, 
friends, or not daring to make them enemies, con- 
fented, with a (hew of joy, to that which it was not 
in his powqr to refufe ; and the new comers began 
the next day to break the ground for a foundation ol 
a fort. 

Within the limit of their intended fortification 
were fome fpots appropriated to fuperftitious prac- 
tices; which the negroes no fooner perceived in 
danger of violation by the fpade and pick-ax, than 
they ran to arms, and began to interrupt the work. 
The tortiigueje perfifted in their purpofe, and there 
had foon been tumult and bloodfhed, had not thcf 
admiral, who was at a diftance to fupcrintend jthe 
unlading the materials for the edifice, been i«formcd 
of the danger. He was told at the fame time, that 
the fupport of their fuperftition w«| only a pretence, 
and that all their* rage might be appnfed by the 
prefents which the prince cxpcAcd, Wie dday of 
which had greatly offended him« 

Cc 3 T^ 
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The Pertugueje admiral immediately Mn to ha 
0ien» pfobibitcd all violence^ and flopped the ccid- 
flnocion i he then brought out the preicniv, irJ 
fpread thcna with great pomp before the prince . i 
they were of no great value, the)* were rare, for the 
negroes had never ften fuch wond^n before ^ taer 
were therefore received ^ith cxtafy, and perhaps vyz 
Portuguffe derided them fur their fondnels of tr.irs, 
without conGderirtg how many things derive ::-c-: 
value only from their fcarcitv; and that gold ir.i 
rubies would be trifles^ if nature had fcattereJ ihc.r. 
with lefs frugality. 

The work was now peaceably continued, ar.J 
fuch was the diligence ivith which ihc ftrangcri 
haftened to iccure the poflcfTion of the country, tiux 
in twenty days they had fuffictently fortified ttnr- 
felves againll the hoftility of the negroes. They thr- 
proccedcd to complete their defign. A church w*i 
built in the place where the firrt alur had been rajfcJ, 
on which a mafs was eftablifhcd to be celebrated f-: 
ever, once a day, for the repofe of the foul of //: r-^, 
the firft mover of thefe dilcovcries. 

In this fort the admiral remained with Axrv 
foldicrs, and fent back the reft in the (hips, w;ch 
gold, flaves, and other comir.odities. It may be 
obfcrvcd that flaves were never forgotten, and that 
wherever they went, they gratified their pilde, ;f 
oot their avaricci and brought fome of the natives, 
when it happened that they brought nothing clfc 

The Pcrtugue/e endeavoured to extend their do- 
minions dill farther. They had gained fome know- 
ledge of the J*i'(fs^ a nation inhabiting the coaft 
of GhtH^^ between vht G^wcia i^d S<nt%AL The 
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king of the Jaloffs being vicious and luxurious^ com- 
micced tbe care of the government to B€9^f^^\% 
brother by the mother's fide, in preference dj^fWo 
other brothers by his father. Bemoin^ who wanted 
neither bf avery nor prudence, knew that his ftatioa' 
was invidious and dangerous, and therefore made 
an alliance with the Portugueje^ and retained them 
in his defence by Iibebility and kindnefs. At laft 
the king was killed by the contrivance of his 
brothers, and Bemoin was to lofe his power, or' 
maintain it by war. 

He had recourfe in this cogence to his great al- 
ly the king of Portugal^ who promifed to fupport 
him, on condition that he Ihould become a chriftian^ 
and^fent an ambaflador, accompanied with miffiona- 
ries. Bemoin promifed all that was required, objeft* 
ing only, that the time of a civil war was not a 
proper fcafon for a change of religion, which would 
alienate his adherents; but faid, that when he was 
once peaceably eftablifhed, he would not only em- 
brace rhe true religion himfelf, but would endeavour 
the converfion of the kingdoitt. 

This excufe was admitted, and Bemoin delayed 
his converfion for a year, renewing his promiie lron| 
time to time. But the war was unfuccefsful, trade 
was at a ftand^ and Bemoin was j»ot able to pay the 
money which he had borrowed of the Portugueje 
merchants, who fent intelligence to Lijb^ of bji. 
delays, and received an order froip the king» com- 
manding theoii under fcvcrc penalties, 19. rccura 
home. 

Bemoin here faw his ruin approaching, ^ndlioping 
thai money would pacify all rcfcotmcnt» Ivrrowed 

Cc 1^ ^ 
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of his friends a fum fulHcient to difchArge his debts, 
and filing that even this enticement vouki ax 
4e|hy thedcpariure of the Portugutjc^ he rmbirkti 
his nephew in their ihips, with an hundred Civr, 
i^'hom he preicnttd lo the king of Pcr/>^j.', to 
folicit his aflTillance. I'hc cifeft of ihi& cmbaiTy he 
could not itay to know^ fur being fodb after dc- 
pofcdj he foug'it Ihclrcr in die fortrcfs of ^':*:r, 
whence he took ihippin^' for Ar/iign/, with iwcr.r.- 
five of his principal followers. 

The king of Portugal pleafed his own van:r>' ari 
that of his lubjedi, by receiving hiin with grra: 
Aate and magnificencf^ as a mighty monarch who 
had fled to an ally for fuccour in misfortuoe. All 
the lords and ladies of thecourt were afibnbled, arvd 
Bemein was condufked with a fplendid atteodnce 
into the hall of audience, where the king rofe frocn 
his throne to welcome him. Bemoin then ma^e a 
fpcech with great eafe and dignity, reprefcnting h:i 
unhappy ftate, and imploring the favour of h:i 
powerful ally. The king was touched with his af- 
fliftion, and ftruck by his wifJom* 

The converfion of Bemoin was much defired by 
the kingi and it was therefore immediately propofed 
CO Um that he (hould become a chriftian. *Ecclefi- 
afticks were fent to indrufl him^ and having now no 
more obftacles from intereft, he was eafily per- 
fuaded to declare himfclf whatever would pleafe 
thofe on whom he now depended. He was baptized 
on die third day of December 1489, in the palace of 
the qwin^ with great magnificence, and named Jchi 
after the king. 
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Some time was fpent in feafts and fports on this 
greac occafion^ and the negroes fignalifcd^r th<m« 
felves by many feats of agility^ far furjMflifig m» 
power of Europeans f who having more helps of m^ 
are lefs diligent to cultivate the qualities of natSre. 
In the mean tioie^wenty large fliips were fitted out^ 
well manned^ ftored with ammunition^ and laden 
with materials nec^^&ry for the exe£Uon of a 
fort. With thit powerful armamein were fent a 
great number of miflionaries under the direction of 
/llvarez the king's confeflbr. The command of this 
force, which filled the coaft of Africa with terror, " 
was given to Tedro Va% d^Actlffia^ fumamed Bifagu s 
who foon after they had landed, not being well 
pleafed with.his expedition, put an end to its incon* 
vefaiences by ftabbing Bemoin fuddenly to the heart. 
The king heard of this outrage with great forrow^ 
but did not attempt to puoH^ the murderer. 

The king's concern for the reftoration of JB^ 
moin was not the mere effedb of kindnefs, he 
hoped by his help to facilitate greater defigns* He 
now began to form hopes of finding a way to the 
Eaji Indies^ and of enriching his country by that 
gainful commerce : this he was encouraged to .be« « 
lieve pra£ticable» by a map which the Moors hadP 
given to prince Henry ^ and whi^ fubfequent . dir« 
coveries have Ihewn to be fufficiently near to exaA* 
ncfs, where a paflage round the fouth-eaft part ef 
Africa was evidently defcribed. 

The king hatf another fcheme yet more Ipcdf fa « 
engine curiofity, and not irreconcileable irtth his 
intereft. The world had for fome time hfam fiU^ 
with the report of a powerful chriftian pHMP called 
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Prefter Jobn^ whofc country was unknown^ and 
whom Ibme, after Paulus Venetus^ fuppofcd to reip 
^in the lYiidft of .Ifta^ and others in the depth of 
Eibhpitty between the ocean and Red-fe^i. The 
account of the .Ifrican chriftians was confirmed by 
Ibme Ahyjp.r.tans who had travelled into Spain^ aad 
by fome friars that had viftted the holy land ; and 
the king was extremely defirous of their correfpood- 
cnce and alliin^e^. 

Some obfcure intelligence had been obtaineJ, 
which made it feem probable that a way might be 
found from the countr^s lately difcovered» to chofe 
of this far famed monarch. In 14869 an ambaffador 
came from the king of Bemin, to defire that preachers 
might be fcnt to in(lru6t him and his fubjcAs in the 
true religion. He related tfiat in the inland countrf. 
three hundred and fifty leagues eallward from BmiM^ 
was a mighty monarch called Oganey who had iurif* 
diction both fpiritual and temporal over other kings ^ 
that the king of Bemin and his neighbours, at their 
acccfTiony fent ambafladors to him with rich pre- 
fents, and received from him the inveftiture of their 
dominions, and the marks of fovereignty, which 
were a kind of fceptre, a helmet, and a latten crofs, 
without which they could not be confidered as law- 
ful kings i that this great prince was never feen 
but on the day of audience, and then held out one 
of his feet to the ambaifador, who kifled it with 
great reverence, and who at his departure had acrofs 
^ of latten hung on his neck« whiclm ennobled him 
thenceforward J and exempted him from all fcrvik 
offices^ 
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Bemoin had likewife told the king, that to the caft 
of the kingdom of Tombut^ there was among other 
princes, one that was neither Mahometan nor ido«* 
later, but who feemed to profefs a religion ncarlf 
refembling the chriftian. Thcfe informations com- 
pared with each other^ and with the current accounts 
of Prefter Jobn^ induced the king to an opinion, 
which^ though formed fomewhat at jiazard^ is dill 
believed to be right, that by pafling up the river 
Senegal his dominions would be found. It was there- 
fore ordered that when the fortrefs was finifhed, an 
attempt ihould be made to pais upward to the fource 
of the river. The defign failed then^ and has never 
yet fucceeded. 

Other ways likewife were tried of penetrating to 
the kingdom of Prefter Jobn^ for the king refolved 

to leave neither* fea norland unfearched till be fhould 

« 

be found. The two meflengers wHI were fent firft 
on this dcHgn, went to Jemfalem^ and then returned, 
being perfuaded that, for want of underftanding the 
langua^ oP the country, it would be vain or im-> 
poflTible to travel farther. Two more were then dif- 
patched, one of whom was Pedro de Covillan^ the 
other Alpbon/o de Pavia; they pafled from Nicies to 
Alexandria, and then travelled to Cairo, from 
whence they went to Aden, a town of Arabia, on the 
Red-fea, near its mouth. Froin^Aden, Pavia let fail 
for Ethiopia, and Covillan fot the Indies. CcvUlsm 
yifi^4 Canavar, Calicut, and Goa in the Indies, and 
Sofula in the eipern Africa, thence he returned to 
Aden, and then to Cairo, where he had agi^ed ta« 
meet Pavia. At Cairo he was informed chat Pavia 
^as dcad^ bj^t he met with two Pmugueje Jews, one 
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of whom had given the king an account of the fitvi* 
tion and tra<ic of Ormus: chey brought orders t» 
Ccvillan^ that he Ihould fend one of ihem hoT< 
vith the journal of his travels^ and go to Ormaj w/jx 
the other. 

Coviiiiin obeyed the orders, fending an cxaft ac- 
count of his adventures to UJb^n, and procecc.nj 
with the other meflcnger to Ormus i where having 
made fufHcient enquiry, he fcnt his compaaioa 
homewards with the caravans that were going :o 
jilcppe, and embarking once more on the Rcd-Sci, 
arrived in time at Mijfima^ and found the prizce 
whom he had fought fo long, and with fuch danger. 

Two (hips were fenc out upon the fame fiearch, of 
which Bartbolof^w Diaz had the chief command i 
they were attended by a fmaller v^lcl laden witk 
provi&ons, that they might not return upon pretence 
of want either f(^t or feared. 

Navigation was now brought nearer to pcrfeSion. 
The PortngMf/t cWim the honour of many invcaiMms 
by which the failor is aflTiftedf and which ^abfe Kim 
to leave fight of land, and commit himfclf to the 
boundlefs ocean. Diaz had orders to proceed be- 
yond the river Zaire, where Diego Can had (lopped^ 
to build monuments of his diicoveries, and to leave 
upon the coatls negroe men and women well in- 
ftruAed^ who might, inquire after Pr^^ Jcbm^ and 
fill the natives wich reverence for the Pcnagiuje. 

Diaz, with much oppofition from his crew, tpiofe 
nnutinies he repreflcd, partly by foffnefs and panly 
by fteadtnefs, failed on till he reached the utmoft 
point of 4fricay which from the bad weather thit> 
he met there, \\t caWtdi Caba YonaoUtf*^ oe the 
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"Cape of Storms. He would have gone forward, but 
his crew forced him to return. In his way back he 
met the ViSlualUry from which he had been parted 
nine months before ; of the nine men which were 
in it at the feparation, fix had been killed by the 
negroes^ and of the three remaining, one died for 
joy at the fight of bis friends. Diaz returned to 
Lijbon in December 1487, and gave an account of 
his voyage to the king, who ordered the Cape of 
Storms to be called thenceforward Cabo ie Eumm 
Efperanzuy or the Cape of Good Hope. m 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the 
river Zarie and the kingdom of Coifgo had been dif- 
covere4i^ ^y Diego Can, wh6 found a nation of ne- 
groes who fpoke a language which thofe that were 
in his (hips cotf d not underftand. He landed, and 
the natives, ^whom he etpefted to fly like the -other 
inhabitants of the coafi:, met them with cbnidence, 
and treated them with*kindnefl% btit Dieg^rMin^ 
that they could nof underftand each other, feized 
fom44»f tWit chiefs, ^ carrhrd thein to Portugaf^ 
leaving fome jf his Wn people in their 'rbom t6 
learn the language <jf Congo.* . 

The negroes were foon pacified, and the Poriu^ 
gueje left to their mercy were well treated ; and as 
they by degrees grew able to make themfii^es un- 
derftood, recommended themfclves, their nation, 
and their religion. The kiiig of Portugal fcnt Dieg$ 
back in a very fliort time with the negroes whom he 
hadMbrced aw|||p; and when they were fet ftfe on 
ihore, the king of Congo conceived fo much efteena 
for Diego^ that he fent one of thofe who had re- 
sumed back again in his fliip to IJJion^ with two 
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young men difpatched as ao^bafladors^ to dcliit b- 
ilrudors to be fent for the converfion of his king- 
dom. 

The ambafladors were honourably received, aad 
baptifed with great pomp» and a fleet was immcdi* 
diately fitted out for CQfigo^ under the coaunaod of 
Gon/sho Sorza^ who dying in his paflage^ was fuc* 
cceded in authority by his nephew R»diri^. 

When they came to land^ the king's uncle, who 
comnianded the province, immediately requcftcd to 
1^ folemnly initiated into the chrillian religion, 
which was granted to him and his young foa, oa 
Edfier^Vf 1491. The father was named MsMMi^ 
and the fon AHt§m0. Soon afterwards chjt kin^ 
queen, and eldeft prince, received ac the font che 
names of J^bn^ EUjHcr^ and Alplmi^g^ and a wir 
breaking out, the whole arttiy was admitted to the 
rites of chriftianity, and then fent againll the enemr. 
They fcturned vi^|iriom, fcut foon forgot thdr 
faith, and formed a conipiracy ^o reftore paganiioi ; 
a powerful of pofition ' wtl|^' raifed by» jp^dehk and 
apoftatea, headed by one of %• king^ younger Ions s 
and the fniflTionarles had 1)e«9 dcmoycd had ooc 
Alpbonjo pleaded for tnem and for chriftianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the enemies 
of Alfhmjo^ whom they accufed to his father of d:f- 
loyalty. His mother, queen EUaner, gained time 
by one artifice after another, till the king was 
calmed; he then heard the caufe again, declared 
his fon innocent, and puniflicd hu accufcra^Hrich 
death. 

The king died foon after, and the throne was 
djf])uted by Alfb^n/e^ fupported by the chriftians^ 
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and jlquitimo his brother, followed by the infidels. 
A battle was fought, Aquitimo was taken and put 
to death, and chriftianitjr was for a time eftablilhed 
in Congo ; but the nation has relapfed into its former 
follies. 

Such was the ftatc of the Portuguefe navigatiort, 
when in 1492, Columbus made the daring and pro* 
fperous voyage, which gave a new world to European 
curiofity and Eufopean cruelty. He had offered his 
propofal, and declared his expeAations to king * 
John of Portugal^ who had flight^^ him as a fanci- 
ful and ra(h projeftor, that promifed what he had 
not reafonable hopes to perform. Columbus had 
foliciteciK>ther princes, and hac^^been repulfed with - 
the fame indignity ; at laft IJabella of Arrqgon fur- 
niflied him wilitt fhips, and having founfl Amirica^ 
he entered dy: mouth ofUhe ^agus in his return, and 
fliewed the 'natives of the new country. When he 
^as admitted to the klpg't prej^ce, he ^QSt^ and 
talked with fo much haughtinefs, and refleAed 4>n 
the ncgle£b%rhich he had t)i»dergonewith fo nni^li 
acrimony, thac^P . clKifti^s who faw their princl^ 
infulted, offered to diftr<5yhk^; butthektng, who 
knew that he deferved the reproaches that had been 
ufed, and who now fincercly regretted his incre- 
dulity, would fuffer no violence to be offe^Kl him, 
but difmiffed him with prefents and with honours. 

The Portuguefe and Sfanimrds became now jealous 
of each other's claim to countries which neither had 
yet fccn j and the Pope, to whom they appealed, di- 
vided the new world between them by a line drawrt* 
from north to fouth, a hundred leagues weftward 
|[h>ni Cap Vcrd and the Azores y giving all that lies 
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weft from thtc line to the SpMrnmnb, and tU diat lis 
etft to the PoriugMeJe. This was no faritfaftnfy di* 
▼ifion> for the eaft and weft muft meet at laft» bm 
that tinne was then at a great diftance. 

According to this grants the S^rtupuje contknei 
their difcoveries eaftward, and became maftcn of 
much of th( coaft both ol Afrkm. and the Im^gsi \m 
they feized much more than tbej could occupy^ adi 
while they were under the dominion of Sfmim^ kft ik 
|;reater part of their Jbulim territories* 
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PRECEPTOR: 

CONTAINING 

A GENERAL PLAN OF EDUCATION. 



T^HE importance of education is a point fb 
, generally ubderftood and confefledj that ic 
#ould be of little ufe to attempt any new proof or 
illuftration of its neceflfity and advantages. 

At a time when fo many fchemes of education 
have been projedbed, fo many propofals offered to 
the Publick, fo man^ fchools opened foe general 
knowledge, and fo many leftures in particular 
fciences attended ; at a time when mankind fecms 
intent rather upon familiarifing than enlarging the 
feveral artsj and every age, fex and profe&on, is 
invited to an acquaintance with thofe ftudies, which 
were formerly fuppofed acceflible only to fuch as 
had devoted themfelves to literary leifure, and de- 
dicated their powers to philofophical enquiries; it 
feems rather requifite that an apology ftiould be 
Siade for any further attempt to fmooth a path fo 
Vol. IX, D d frequently 
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frequently beaten, or to recommend attainmeacs b 
ardently purfued, and fo ofEcioufly dirc&cd. 

That this general defire may not be fhiftrated, 
our fchools feem yet to want fome book, which mif 
excite curiofity by its variety^ encourage diligeace 
by its facility, and reward application by its ufeful- 
nefs. In examining the treacifcs hicheno oficicd 
to the youth of this nation, there appealed oom 
that did not fail in one or other of thefe cflentiii 
qualities ; none that were pot ^itbpr unplca£iog» or 
abftrufe, or crowded with learning, very rarely w^ 
plicaUe to the purpoCe^ of coniqnon U/e» 

Every man» who has been engaged in teachii^ 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds art 
confined to clofe application, and how readily tfacy 
deviate to any thing, rather than attend lo that 
which is impofcd as a talk. That dm diipofitiOD, 
when it becomes inconfiflent with the ibnns of cAi* 
cation, is to be cl^ecked, will be readily granted ; 
but fince^ though it may be in fpme degree ob- 
viated, it cannot wholly be fupprefled, ic is (urtly 
rational to turn it to advantage, by C^i^g car; that 
the mind (hall never want objedbs on whicfi ^ts fa- 
culties may be ufefully employed. It is not iospoC* 
fible, that this reftlefs defire of novelty, which gives 
fo much trouble to the teacher^ may be oftpn the 
llruggle of the underftanding darting from that to 
which it is not by nature adapted^ and travelling ia 
fcarch of fomething on which it may fix with g^atcf 
ratii^fdctiun. For without fuppoHng each m^ par« 
ticularly marked out by bis genius for particular 
pcrformanccrs, it may be eafily conceived, that 
^!icn a numerous clafs of boys is confined ii)4i^ 
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criminatdy to the fame (onus of compofition, the 
repetition of the fame words, or the explication of 
the fame fentiments, the employment muft, either 
by nature or accident, be lefs fuiuble to fome than 
others j that the ideas to be contemplated may be 
too difficult for the apprehenfion of one, and too 
obvious for that of another : they may be fuch as 
fome underftandings cannot reach, though others 
look down upon them as below their regard. Every 
mind in its progrefs through the different ftages of 
fcholaftick learning, muft be often in ofie of tKefe 
conditions^ muft either flag with the labour, or 
grow wanton with the facility of the work afligned ; 
and in cither ftate it naturally turns afide from the 
track before it. Wearinefs looks out for relief, and 
leifure for employment, and furely it is rational 
to indulge the wanderings of both. For the facul- 
ties which are too lightly burdened with the bufinels 
of the day, may with great propriety add to it fome 
other enquiry; and he that finds himfelf over- 
wearied by a taflc, which perhaps, with all his ef- 
forts, he is not able to perform, is undoubtedly to 
be juftified in addicting himfelf rather to eafier 
ftudies, and endeavouring to quit that which is 
above his attainment, for that which nature has 
not made him incapable of purfuingwith advantage* 
That therefore this roving curiofity may not be 
tinfatisfied, it feems neceflary to fcatter in its way 
fuch allurements as may withhold it from an ufelefs 
and unbounded diffipation -, fuch as may regulate it 
without violence, and dircft it without reftraint; 
fuch as may fuit every inclination, and fit every ca- 
pacity; may employ the ftronger genius, by ope- 
D d a x^v^^k"^ 
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rations of reafon, and engage the lefs a6live cur foe- 
cible mind, by fupplying it with eafy knowledge, 
and obviating that defpondence^ which quickly pre- 
vails^ when nothing appears but a fucceflion ofdif- 
ficultiesj and one labour only ceafes that aoocba 
may be impofed. 

A book intended thus to correfpond with all dif- 
politions, and afford entertainment for minds of 
different powers, is neceflarily to contain trcatifcs 
on different fubjefls. As it is defigned for fchooli, 
.though for the higher clafles^ it is confined wholly 
to fuch parts of knowledge as young minds may 
comprehend ; and as it is drawn up for Readers yet 
unexperienced in life, and unable to diftinguifli the 
ufcful from the oftentatious or unneccflary parts of 
fcience, it is requifite that a very nice diftindioa 
ihould be made, that nothing unprofitable (hould be 
admitted for the fake of pleafure, nor any aruof at- 
traftion ncglcfted, that might fix the attention upon 
more important (ludies. 

Thcfe confiderations produced the book which Is 
here offered to the Publick, as better adapted co 
the great dtfign of plcafing by inftruftion, than any 
which has hitherto been admitted into our fcmina- 
rics of literature. There aic not indeed wanting 
in the world compendiums of fcicnce, but many 
were written at a time when philofophy was impcr- 
fcdl, astlut of G. I'dllai many contain only n;Utcd 
fclit-mcs, or fynoptical tables, as that of Siieriusi 
and othcr:> are too large and voluminous, as that of 
Aljlcd'uts\ and, what is not to be confidered as the 
lead objcdion, they arc generally in a language, 
which, to boys, is more difficult than the fubjcd; 
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and it is too hard a talk to be condemned to learn 
a new fcicncc in an unknown tongue. As in life, 
fo in ftudy, it is dangerous to do more things than 
one at a time; and the mind is not to be harafled 
with unneceflary obftruftions, in a way, of which 
the natural and unavoidable afperity is fuch as too 
frequently produces defpair. 

If the language however had been the only ob- 
jection to any of the volumes already extantj the 
fchools might have been fupplied at a fmall expence 
by a tranflation ; but none could be found that was^ 
not fo defeftive, redundant, or erroneous, as to be 
of more danger than ufe. It was neceflary then to 
examine, whether upon every fingic fcience there 
was not fome treatife written for the ufe of Ifcholars, 
which might be adapted to this deGgn, fo that a 
colleftion might be made from different authors, 
without the neceflTity of writing new fyftems. This 
fearch was not wholly without fucccfs ; for two au- 
thors were found, whofe performances might be ad- 
mitted with little alteration. But fo widely does 
this plan differ from all others, fo much has the 
ftate of many kinds of learning been changed, or 
fo unfortunately have they hitherto been cultivated, 
that none of the other fubjefts were explained in 
fuch a manner as was now required ; and therefore 
neither care nor expence has been fpared to obtain 
new lights, and procure to this book the merit of 
an original. 

With what judgment the defign has been formed, 
and with what (kill it has been executed, the learned 
world is now to determine. But before fentence 
fliall pafsj it is proper to explain more fully what 

D d 3 ^-^ 
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has been inctnded» that cenfure nuy noc be iiic«* 
red by the omiifion of that which the cni^sal fitn 
did noc comprehend i lo declare more partkularlf 
who they are to whofe inftruftiotts thde trcatiiiBi 
pretend^ that a charge of arrogance and prcfiioiptioft 
may be obviated ; to lay down the reafoaa whkh 
direded the choice of the feveral (ob^eAs^ and m 
explain more ooiauiely the manner in which each 
particular part of thefe vokimes is to be uCed. 

The tick has already declared, that thefe vokmca 
are particolaf ly intended for the uTe of fchools, laA 
therefore it has been the care of the aothon m 
tsq^lam the ieveral fcienccs^ of which chey haie 
ueated, in the mo& familiar manner i for the mtii^ 
ufed only to comuion expreflions^ and inaccurate 
ideaa^ does not luddenly coafonnitfelf to fcholaftick 
modes of rcafoning, or conceive the nice diftinc* 
lions of a fubiile philolophy^ and may be properly 
initiated in fpeculative (ludies by an introdutftion 
like this^ in >vhich the groflhefs of vulgar concep* 
tion is avoided^ without the obfervation of meta* 
phyfical exa&neis. Ic is obferved^ that in the 
courfe of the natural world no change is inftantaoe* 
ous, but all its viciflTitudes are gradual and flow 4 
the motions of intelledt proceed in the like imper* 
ccptible progrcflTion, and proper degrees of tran- 
fit ion from one lluJy to another are therefore ne- 
ccirary ; but let it not be charged upon the writers 
of this book, that they intended to exhibit more 
thin tLc dawn of knowledge, or pretended to raife 
iji the mind any nobler produft than the bloflbms of 
fcitncc, which more powerful inftitutions may ripen 
in:o fruit. 
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For this reafon it muft not be expcfted, that in 
d^ following pagc^ (hould be found a complete cir- 
cteof rfie feiencesj or that any authors, now de- ^ 
itrycd\y e&eemtd, flrould be rejeftcd to inakc way 
fo/ what is here offered. It was intended by the 
means of thefe precepts, not to deck the nrind with 
ornamenu, bot to proteft it from nakedncfs^ not 
td cftfich it with affluence, but to fupply it with 
ncc^ffaries^ The enquiry therefore was not what 
degrees of knowfedgc are defirable, but what arc 
in mdft ftations of life indifpenfably required ; and 
the choice was determined not by the fplendor of 
nny part of literature, but by the extent of its ufe^ 
and the iacoftvcnience which its negleft was likely 
te produce. 

L The prevalence of this c<inliderarioh appears 
in the fkft part, which is appro^iated to the humble 
jVurpofcs of teaching to read, and fpeak^ and wrife 
hftersi an attempt of little oiagnificencc, but iii 
which no man needs to blufli for having employed 
hi$ time, if honoor be cftimated by ufc. For pre- 
cepts of this kind, however neglefted, extend their 
importance as far as men are found who communi- 
cate their thoughts one to another j they are equal* 
ly ufeful to the higheft and the loweft ; they may 
aften contribute to make ignorance lefs inele- 
l^t; and nwcf it not be obferved, that they arc 
frequently wanted for the cmbellifhment even of 
karhing? 

In order to (he* th€ piVjper life of this part, which 
<;onfifts of various exemplifications of fuch differ- 
ences of ftylfe is i^uirc correfpondent diverfities 
bf jirt)riudckition> it ^11 be proper 10 inform the 
Dd 4 fct^^V^x^ 
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fcholar, that there are in ^ t„.cc fonm of 

flyle^ each of which deman s its pmrticuUr mode 
of elocution : the famil , the /•lemm^ and tk 
fathetick. That in the ) fsar, he that reads ii 
only to talk with a paper in his handj and to ii 
dulge himfclf in all the lighter liberties of votcep 
as when he reads the common articles of a ncwi- 
paper^ or a curfory letter of intelligence or bufiiK&. 
That ihc/olemn ftyle^ fuch as that of a fcrious lur- 
rative^ exacts an uniform (teadinefs of fpecd^ 
equals clear, and calm. That for the paibetuk^ 
fuch as an animated oration, it is neceflary the vcKce 
be regulated by the fenfe, varying and rifing vkk 
the pafTions. Thefe rules, which are the mod gent* 
rai, admit a great number of fubordinace obferra- 
tions, which mud be particularly adapted to every 
fcholar i for it is obfcrvable, that though very few 
read well, yet every man errs in a different way. 
But let one remark never be omitted : inculcate 
llrongly to every fcholar the danger of copying the 
voice of another ; an attempt which, though it has 
Lccn often repeated, is always unfucccfsfuK 

The importance of writing letters with propriety 
juftly claims to be confidered with care, fmce, ocxx 
to the power of pleafing with his prefence, every 
man would wifli to be able to give delight at a 
dilUnce. This great art (hould be diligently taught, 
t!ic rather, brcaufe of thofc letters which are moft 
ulct'iil, and by which the general bufinefs of life is 
tranfaclcd, there are no exampUs eafily to be found. 
It fcciiis the general fault of thofc who undertake 
tills part of education, that they propofe for the 
tnLuirc of ihcir fchoiars^ occalions which rarely 
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happen ; fuch as congratulations and condolences, 
and negleft thofc without which life cannot pro- 
ceed. It is poflfible to pafs many years without the 
neccflity of writing panegyricks or epithalamiums ; 
but every man has frequent occafion to ftate a con* 
traft, or demand a debt, or make a narrative of 
fome minute incidents of common life. On thefc 
fubjefts, therefore, young perfons fliould be taught 
to think juftly, and write clearly, neatly, and fuc- 
cinftly, left they come from fchool into the world 
without any acquaintance with common affairs, and 
ftand idle fpe£tators of mankind, in expectation that 
fome great event will give them an opportunity to 
exert their rhetorick. 

II. The fecond place is afligned to geometry i on 
the ufefulnefs of which it is unneccflary to expatiate 
in an age when mathematical ftudies have fo much 
engaged the attention of all clafles of men. This 
treatife is one of thofe which have been borrowed, 
being a tranQation from the work of Mr. Lt Clerci 
and is not intended as more than the firft initiation. 
In delivering the fundamental principles of geo^ 
fnetryy it is neceffary to proceed by flow fteps, that 
each propofition may be fully underftood before 
another is attempted. For which purpofe it is not 
fufiicient, that when a queftion is aflced in the words 
of the book, the fcholar likewife can in the words 
of the book return the proper anfwer j for this may 
be only an aft of memory, not of underftanding: 
it is always proper to vary the words of the queftion^ 
to place the proportion in different points of view, 
and to require of the learner an explanation in his 
pwn terms, informing him however when they arc 
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improp^. By chk method tke firhokk* witt be» 
came cautiou* AtA attentive, and tl^ iiMftor wH 
know wick ctrtMMf eke degree of kia proficieiwf. 
Yec> thougk this rule is generally rigbl* I 
but veceminend a precept of Pmrdis% ibas 
the ftudent cannot be made to Cbmprdiead Cmm 
particular ptfrc^ it (kould be^ f^ ikai ta«t, laid 
afide, till new ligkt fkdV arife from fbMbqueM ok* 
iervation. 

When tlris Compendium is etfrnpfewlf tHfdefftaad^ 
the fcholar may proceed to the petiiM tff Tsufwa^ 
afterwards of £m/iV himiclf^ aiid^fketi <»f ckeflM>» 
dern improvers of gameiry^ fuch at Barrow, Kmt, 

and Sir ^tftfr Newion. 

Iir. The necefllty of fome aequainAMiec #ic!i 
ge$grapby and Mftronomy wiU not ke di<p««fld» If 
the pupil is born to the tdit of a la/ge fommet aa 
part of learning is more neceflTary to kmi than tke 
knowledge of the fituatiott of nations» on wkick 
their intereds generally depend ; if he is dodicaeed 
to any of the learned profeflionS) it is fearcely pol^ 
fible that he will not be obliged to apply himdielf ia 
ibme part of his life to theie ftudies, aa no other 
branch of literature can be fully comprehended 
without them ; if he is defigned for the arts of 
commerce or agriculture, fome general acquaint* 
ance with thefe fcienceswill be found extremely \A* 
f\il to him; in a word) no (ludies affbrd moic ct^ 
tenftve, mor# wonderful, or more pleafing fcenes; 
and theirfore there can be no ideas imprefled upon 
the foul, which can* more conduce to ita Aiturc el* 
tcrtainoaeot^ 
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In th€ purfoit of thde fckMes^ ft will be proper 
fo ppoeeed with cbc fame gradatiofi snd camidn 
as in girnnefTf. And ic is ahrays of Die to deconiM 
the nakcdnefs «f fciencc^ by imrrlpc^iflg fiicb cb* 
fenrations and narratives as maf amufe the mindj 
and excite curiofity* Thus, in exptaiaiiig the ilate 
of tie polat r^ons^ it migbt be fit ta leadl the 
Aarradve of the Ef^liJbfMen that wimeced in Crrm^ 
imJj which will make young minds fuftcientfy cu- 
rious after the caufe of fiieh a leagth of oighc» 
and rnteffenefs of coid; and man^ ftratageiM of 
the fame kind might be praftifed to ineereft them 
in $iA parts^ of their ftudies, and call in eheir pti£* 
fions to animate their inqiiiirtcs. When fhey^ ba^e 
read this treacife, it wilJ be proper to recommend 
todVem ^tfrr»/«j^s Geography, and Gr0gafy*s Aftr^ 
nomy. 

IV. The ftudy of chronology and bi^ory fcems 
to be one of the moll natural delights bf the hu- 
man mind. It is not eafy ta live without inquiring 
by what means every thing was brought into the 
ftate in which we now behold it, or without finding 
10 the mind foftie dcfirc of being informed concern- 
ing the generations of mankind that have been in 
pofleffioB of the world before us, whether they were 
better or worfe than ourfclves ; or what good or 
evil has been derived to us from their fchcmes, 
pradUces, and inftitutions. Thefe are inquiries 
which bifiory alone can fatisfy; and b0ory can 
«ily be made intelligible by fome knowledge of 
$bronoiogyy the fcicnce by which events are ranged 
in their order, and the periods of computation ate 

fettled s 
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iccded i and which therefore aflift the memory bf 
mechodj and enlighten the judgment, by (hewing 
the dependence of one tranfa&ion on aootbtr. 
Accordingly it (hould be diligently inculcated lo 
the fcholar, that unlefs he fixes in his miod ibme 
idea of the time in which each man of emioeiice 
lived, and each aftion was performed, with (bene 
part of the contemporary hiftory of the reft of the 
world, he will confume his life in ufelefs reading, 
and darken his mind with a crowd of unconncded 
events; his memory will be perplexed with dilbnc 
tranfadions refembling one another, and his refiec« 
tions be like a dream in a fever> bufy and turbulcm, 
but confufed and indiltind. 

The technical part of chronology, or the an of 
computing and adjufting time, as it is very difi* 
cult, fo it is not of abfolute neccOity, but (houU 
however be taught, fo far as it can be learned with- 
out the lofs of thofe hours which are required for 
attainments of nearer concern. The ftudent may 
join with this treatife Lc CUr^*% Compeniium r/ 
Hijioij ; and afterwards may, for the hiftorical part 
of chronology f procure IIehicuS*s and Jfaac/<m*% Ta- 
bles ; and, if he is dcfirous of attaining the tech- 
nical part, may firft pcrufc Hclder*% Account if 
IIeiirfte\ DHtlor Iliflcri.us, Straucbius^ the firft part 
ot Pcfavius*s Ratkuariuin Temper urn ; and at length 
Sc.iligcr de EriLrJaticr.e Temporum. And for in- 
flrudion in the method of his hiftorical (ludics, ht 
may confult Iharnci DtUlor Hijloricas, fyb€€rt*% 
I^CL^ures, Rawlsfi/ons DircSIicns for ibe Study %f 
Illjiory i and for ecclefiaftical hiftory. Cave and 
J)i4p:n^ DaroniHS and l!fu^. 

y.fUKUruk 
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V. Rbetorick and poetry fupply life with its 
higheft intellectual pleafures ; and in the hands of 
virtue are of great ufe for the impreffion of juft fenti-* 
ments, and recommendation of illuftrious examples. 
In the praftice of thcfe great arts, fo much more 
is the effed of nature than the effed of education, 
that nothing is attempted here but to teach the 
mind fome general heads of obfervation, to which 
the beautiful paflages of the bed writers may com* 
monly be reduced. In the ufe of this it is not 
proper that the teacher ihould confine himfelf to 
the examples before him, for by that method he 
will never enable his pupils to make juft application 
of the rules i but, having inculcated the true mean- 
ing of each figure, he fhould require them to ex- 
emplify it by their own obfervations, pointing to 
them the poem, or, in longer works, the book or 
canto in which an exarrtple may be found, and 
leaving them to difcovcr the particular paflage by 
the lig^t of the rules which they have lately 
learned. 

For a farther progrefs in thcfe (tudies, they may 
coniuXt ^intilian and Vojfius's Rhetorick; the art of 
poetry will be beft learned from Bojfu and Bobours in 
French^ together with Dryderi^ Effays and Prefaces, 
the critical Papers of Addijan^ Spence on Popc\ 
Odjffey^ and Trappy Pr^leSicms Poetica i but a 
more accurate and philofophical account is expedted 
from a commentary upon Ariftotle\ Art of Poetry, 
with which the literature of this nation will be in a 
ihort time augmented. 

VI. With regard to the practice of drawing, it 
is not neccflary to give any direftions, the ufe of 
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When this fyftcm has been digefted» if it be 
thought neceflfary to proceed farther in the ftudj of 
method, it will be proper to recommend Crmffsz^ 
JVatts, Lc Clercy Wolfius^ and Locki% Efsy m A« 
man Underftanding i and if there be imagined any 
neceflfityof adding the peripatetick logickj which has 
been perhaps condemned without a candid crialy it 
will be convenient to proceed to Samierfm^ fFslUs^ 
Crackrantborp, and Ariftoilc. 

VIII. To excite a curiofity after the works of 
God> is the chief deHgn of the fmall (pecirocii of 
natural biftory inferted in this coUedlion; which, 
however, may be fufficient to put the mind in mo* 
tion, and in fome meafure to diredt its ftcps ; but 
its effcfts may eafily be improved by i philoii^phick 
mafter, who will every day find i thoufand op> 
portunities of turning the attention of his fcbolirs 
to the contemplation of the objects that furrouod 
them, of laying open the wonderful art with which 
every part of the univerfc is formed, and the pro- 
vidence which governs the vegetable and animal 
creation. He may lay before them the Re/igima 
Pbilo/opber, Ray, Derbam'% Pbyjico-Tbeclagy^ to- 
gether with the SptEtacle de la Naturti and ia 
time recommend to their perufal RjmioUtims and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much foever the reafon may be 
ftrcngthened by logick, or the conceptions of the 
mind enlarged by the ftudy of nature, it is neccf* 
fary the man be not fuffered to dwell upon them (b 
long as to negleft the ftudy of himfelG the know- 
ledge of his own ftation in the ranks of beings 

and 
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ind his various relations to the innumerable multi- 
tudes which furround him, and with which his 
Maker has ordained him to be united for the recep- 
tion and communication of happinefs. To con- 
fidcr thefe aright is of the greateft importance, fmcc 
from thefe arife duties which he cannot neglcft* 
Ethics, or morality, therefore, is one of the ftudies 
which ought to begin with the firft glimpfe of rea- 
fon, and only end with life itfelf. Other acqui- 
fitions are merely temporary benefits, except as they 
contribute to illuftratc the knowledge, and confirm 
the praftice of morality and piety, which extend 
their influence beyond the grave, and increafe our 
happinefs through endlefs duration. 

This great fcience, therefore, muft be inculcated 
with care and afliduity, fuch as its importance 
ought to incite in reafonable minds ; and for the 
profecution of this defign, fit opportunities are al- 
ways at hand. As the importance of logick is to 
be (hewn by dete&ing falfe arguments; the excel* 
lencc of^morality is to be difplayed by proving the 
deformity, the reproach, and the mifcry of all 
deviations from it. Yet it is to be remembered, 
that the laws of mere morality are no coercive 
power; and, however they may by convidtion of 
their fitnels pleafe the reafoner in the (hade, when 
the pallions ftagnate without impulfe, and the ap- 
petites are fecluded from their objefts, they will be 
of little force againfl the ardour of delire, or the 
vehemence of rage, amidil the pleafures and tu- 
mults of the world. To countera^ the power of 
temptations, hope muft be excited by the profped 
of rewards, and fear by the cxpcdtation of pu- 

Vot. IX. £ c nilhmeat; 
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niflimcnt j and virtue may owe her panegyricks to 
morality, but muft derive her authority from reli- 
gion. 

When therefore the obligations of nK>rality ut 
taught, let the fanftions of chriftianity never be 
forgotten ; by which it will be (hewn, that dxy 
give ftrengch and luftre to each other i rcligioo will 
appear to be the voice of reafon, and moraliry the 
will of God. Under this article muft be recom- 
mended Tull/s Offices, Gr$iius, Puffemdorf^ Qmkr^ 
larnTs Laws of Nature, and the excellent Mr. M^ 
diJorC% Moral and Religious EJays. 

X. Thus far the work is compofcd for the vk 
of fcholars, merely as they are men. But it wis 
thought necelTary to introduce fomething that migfac 
be particularly adapted to that country for whidi 
it is defigned -, and therefore a difcourfe has been 
added upon trade and commerce, of which it be* 
comes every man of this nation to underftand « 
leaft the general principles, as it is impoffible that 
any (hould be high or low enough not to be ia 
fome degree aflfcfted by their declenfion or proipe- 
rity. It is therefore neceflary that it fhould be uni* 
vcrfally known among us, what changes of* pro- 
perry are advantageous, or when the balance of 
trade is on our fide; what are the produ&s or ma- 
nufactures of other countries ; and how far one 
nation may in any fpecies of trafHck obtain or pre- 
ferve fuperiority over another. The theory of 
trade is yet but little underftoad, and therefore the 
pradice is often without real advantage to the pub* 
lick : but it might be carried on with more general 
fuccefs, if its principles were better conlidcredi and 
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to excite that attention is our cKief dcfign. To 
the perufal of this book may fucceed that of Mun 
iipOH foreigH Trade j Sir Jofiab Child y Locke upon Coin^ 
Davenanfs treatifcs, the Britijb Merchant^ Diliim-^ 
maire ie Commerce ^ and, for an abftraft or compent- 
dium^ Gee^ and an improvement that may hereafter 
be made upon his plan. 

XL The principles of laws and government come 
next to be confidercd ; by which men are taught to 
whom obedience is due, for what it is paid, and in 
what degree it may be juftly required. This know- 
ledge, by peculiar neceffity, coaftitutes apart of the 
education of an Englijbman^ who profefles to obey 
his prince according to the law, and who is hint- 
felf a fecondary legiflator, as he gives his confent, 
by his reprefentative, to all the laws by which he 
is bound, and has a right to petition the great coun- 
cil of the natio;), whenever he thinks they are deli^ 
berating upon an a£t detrimental to the interelt of 
the community. This is therefore a fubjed to which 
the thoughts of a young man ought to be direfbcd; 
and that he may obtain fuch knowledge as may quan- 
tify ImRI to ad and judge as one of a free people, lee 
him be directed to add to this introduftion Forte-- 
/cue^% Treatifes^ N. Bacon's Hiftorical Di/cour/e on 
the Laws and Government of England^ Templets In^ 
iroduSion^ Locke on Government y Zoucb's Element a 
Juris Civilisy Plato RedivivuSj Gurdon's Hiftory of 
Parliaments y and Hooker's Ecclejiajiical Polity. 

XII. Having thus fupplied the young ftudent 
with knowledge, it remains now that he learns its 
application; and that thus qualified to aft his part, 
he be at iaft taught to chufe it. ^ For this purpofe « 

E c a Sfc^vitw 
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fefbion is added upon human life and manwirsi ia 
which he is cautioned againft the danger of indiiU 
ging his paffionsy of vitiating his baiits, and dcprav« 
ing his /entimenis. He is inftru&ed in thefe pouio 
by three fables^ two of which were of the highet 
authority in the ancient Pagan world. Buc ic 
this he is not to reft ; for if he expcds to be wife 
and happy^ he muft diligently ftudy the ScRiPTuais 
of God. 

Such is the book now propofed^ as the ftrft initia- 
tion into the knowledge of things^ which has beta 
thought by many to be too long delayed in the pre- 
fent forms of education. Whether the complaints 
be not often ill-grounded^ may perhaps be difputedi 
but it is at leaft reafonable to believe, that greater 
proficiency might fometim^ be made; that real 
knowledge might be more early communicated ^ 
and that children might be allowed, without iniuij 
to health, to fpend many of thofe hours upon ufcful 
employments, which are generally loft in idleneis 
and playi therefore the Publick will furely en- 
courage an experiment, by which, if it fails, no- 
body is hurt; and if it fucceeds, all the futuro ages 
of the world may find advantage; which may eradi- 
cate or prevent vice, by turning to a better t:c 
thofe moments in which it is learned or indulged, 
and in fome fcnfc lengthen life, by teaching pofter;- 
ty to enjoy thofe years which have hitherto bcca 
loft. The fuccefs, and even the trial of this ex- 
periment, will depend upon thofe to whom the care 
of our youth is committed; and a due fcnfc of the 
importance of their truft will eafily prevail upon 
them to encourag!^ ^'M^tk.^lxvcK ^urfues the dcfign 
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of improving education. If any part of the fdllow- 
ing pcrfornnance (hall upon trial be found capable 
of amendment j if any thing can be added or al- 
tered, fo as to render the attainment of knowledge 
more cafy; the Editor will be extremely obliged to 
any gentleman, particularly thofe who are engaged 
in the bufinefs of teaching, for fuch hints or obfer- 
vations as may tend towards the improvement, an4 
will fpare neither expence nor trouble in making th^ 
beil ufe of their information. 
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ROLT's DICTIONARY •. 

NO cxpcftation is more fallacious than tha: 
which authors form of the rcceptioo which 
their labours will find among mankind. Scarcely 
any man publilhes a book, whatever ii be^ without 
believing that he has caught the moment when the 
publick attention is vacant to his call, and the world 
is difpofed in a particular manner to learn the art 
which he undertakes to teach. 

The writers of this volume are not fo far exempt 
from epidemical prejudices, but that they likewife 
pleafe themfclvcs with imagining, that they ha^ 
refcrvcd their labours to a propitious conjun&ure, 
and that this is the proper time for the publicatioo 
of a Diftionary of Commerce. 

The prcdiftions of an author are very far from 
infallibility; but in julbfication of fome degree of 
confidence it may be properly obfcrvtd, that there 
was never from the earliclt ages a time in which 
trade fo much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gain was fought with fuch general 
emulation. Nations which have hitherto cultivated 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
encreafing riches but by plunder, arc awakened to 



• A n.w Dictionary cS TruJc and Commerce, compiled it 
the Inr('ri::.iri< n ot titc moll eminent Merchants, and from lie 
Wt>fks of ilic bctl Wmet^otv ^oitvis^^xvwA ^^^ah^f^ in all L-a- 
guu^jcf, by Mr. BMt. YuVvo^ \i^i. 
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more inofFcnfivc induftry. Thofe whom the pof-* 
fefllon of fubterrancous trcafurcs have long dilpofed 
to accommodate themfclvcs by foreign induftry, arc 
at laft convinced that idlcnefs never will be rich. 
The merchant is now invited to every port, manu* 
fadtures arc eftablilhed in all cities, and princes 
who juft can view the fca from fome fingle corner of 
their dominions, arc enlarging harbours, erefting 
mercantile companies, and preparing to traffick in 
the remoteft countries. 

Nor is the form of this work lefs popular than the 
fubjcd. It has lately been the praftice of the 
learned to range knowledge by the alphabet, and 
publifh diftionaries of every kind of literature. 
This praftice has perhaps been carried too far by 
the force of falhion. Sciences, in themfclvcs 
fyftcmatical and coherent, are not very properly 
broken into fuch fortuitous diftributions. A die* 
«onary of arithmetick or geometry can ferve only 
to confound : but commerce, confidered * in ir$ 
whole extent, feems to refufe any orher method of 
arrangement, as it comprifes innumerable parti- 
culars unconnefted with each other, among which 
there is no reafon why any (hould be firft or laff, 
better than is furniflied by the letters that compofe 
their names. 

We cannot indeed boaft ourfelves the inventors 
of a fcheme fo commodious and comprehenfive. 
The French, among innumerable projcfts for the 
promotion of traffick, have taken care to fupply 
their merchants with a Diffionaire de Commercey col- 
leded with great induftry and exa<5l:nefs, but too 
largp for common ufe, and adapted to their own 

£04 w^i^^* 
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counterfeited^ the cafualties by which chqr are im. 
paircdj and the pradices by which the damage is 
palliated or concealed. We (hall likewifc flirw 
their virtues and ufes, and trace them through all 
* the changes which they undergo. 

The hiftory of manufa<5bures is likewife delivered. 
Of every artificial coounodity the noanner in which 
it is made is in fome mcafure dcfcribed» though ic 
muft be remembered^ that manual operations arc 
fcarce to be conveyed by any words to him tiuc 
has not fecn them. Some general notions may 
however be afforded; it is eafy to comprrbend, 
that plates of iron are formed by the preffure of 
rollers^ and bars by the ftrokes of a hammer i that 
a cannon is ca(t» and that an anvil is forged. But 
as it is to moft traders of more ufe to know when 
their goods are well wrought^ than by what means, 
care has been taken to name the places where every 
manufadture has been carried furtheft, and the 
marks by which its excellency may be afcertaincd. 

By the places of trade are undcrftood all ports, 
cities, or towns, where ftaples are eftabliihed, ma* 
nufadlures are wrought, or any commodities are 
bought and fold advantageoufly. This part of our 
work includes an enumeration of almoft all the re* 
markable places in the world, with fuch an account 
of their fKuacion, cuftonis, and produfts, as the 
mrrchanc would require, who being to begin a new 
trade in any foreign country, was yet ignorant of 
the commoJitics of the place, and the manners of 
the intiabitams. 

Euc the chief attention of the merchant, and con* 
fequently ot the author who writes for merchanta. 
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ought to be employed upon the means of trade, 
which include all the knowledge and praftice ne- 
ceflary to the fkilfuland fucccfsful condud of com* 
mcrcc. 

The firft of the means of trade is proper cdu* 
cation, which may confer a competent fkill in num- 
bers 5 to be afterwards completed in the counting- 
houfe, by obfcrvation of the manner of ftating ac- 
counts, and regulating books, which is one of the 
few arts which having been ftudied in proportion to 
its importance, is carried as far as ufe can require. 
The counting-houfe of an accomplifhed merchant 
is a fchool of method, where the great fcience may 
be learned of ranging particulars under generals, 
of bringing the different parts of a tranfadion to* 
gether, and of (hewing at one view a long feries of 
dealing and exchange. Let no man venture into 
large bufinefs while he is ignorant of the method of 
regulating books ; never let him imagine that any 
degree of natural abilities will enable him to fupply 
this deficiency, or prcferve multiplicity of affairs 
from inextricable confulion. 

This is the ftudy, without which all other (hidies 
will be of little avail 1 but this alone is not fuilicient. 
It will be neceffary to learn many other things, 
which however may be eafily included in the pre-» 
paratory inftitutions, fuch as an exa£t knowledge of 
the weights and meajures of different countries, and 
fome (kill in geography and navigation, with which 
this book may perhaps fufficiently fupply him. 

In navigation, confidered as part of the fkill of a 
merchant, is included not fo much the art of (leer- 
ing a (hip, as the knowledge of the fca.coafl:, and 
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and deprefs induftry, and give temptation to fraud 
and unlawful pradices. ^ m 

To teach all this is the defign of die Coounerctil 
Didionary, which^ though imoiediateljr mnd pri* 
marily written for the merchants^ wUl be of ufe la 
every man of bufinefs or curiofity. There is m 
man who is not in fome degree a merduot, wl» 
has not fomething to buy and fomething to fell, and 
who does not therefore want fuch inftru&ioos as maf 
teach him the true value of poOeffions or cocnmo- 
dities. 

The defcriptions of the produftions of the eartk 
and water, which this volanae will contain, may bt 
equally pleafmg and ufeful to the fpeculatift wkk 
any other natural hiftory ; and the accounts of va> 
rious manufadures will conftitute no contempcibk 
body of ex|^rimental philofophy. The delcripciom 
of ports and cities may inftrud the geographer is 
well as if they%ere found in books appropriated 
only to his own fcience ; and the dodbrines of funds, 
infurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and 
duties, is fo neceflary to the politician, that without 
It he can be of no ufe either in the council or the 
fcnate, nor can fpeak or think juftly either on war 
or trade. 

We therefore hope that we (hall not repent the 
labour of compiling this work, nor flatter ourfelves 
unreafonably, in prediding a favourable receptioo 
to a book which no condition of life can render 
ufelcfs, which may contribute to the advantage of 
all that make or receive laws, of all that buy or fell, 
of all that wifti to keep or improve their pofleffioos^ 
of all that defire to be rich, and all that defiic cobs 
wife. 
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THE following relation is fo curious and en- 
tertaining, and the dilTertations that accom« 
pany it fo judicious and inftrudive^ that the 
tranflator is confident his attempt (lands in need of 
no apology, whatever cenfures may fall on the per* 
formance* 

The Portugueje traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has amufed his reader with 
no romantick abfurdities or incredible fidions: 
whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at leaft 
probable ; and he who tells nothing exceeding the 
bounds of probability, has a right to demand thac 
they fhould believe him who cannot contradid 
him. 

He appears, by his modeft and unaSeded nar- 
ration, to have defcribed things as he faw them, to 
have copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
fulted his fenfes, not his imagination. He meets 
with no bafilifks that deftroy with their eyes; his 
crocodiles devour their prey without tears ; and his 

♦ For an account of this book, ftc the Life of Dr. J^bt^tm^ 
bj the Editor. 
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cacarafts fall from the rock without dcafcoiog the 
neighbouring inhabitants. « 

The reader will here find no regions cuHcd w-tfc 
irremediable barrennefs> or bleft with fpoocaneous 
fecundity ; no perpetual gloom or unccaGng fun- 
(liine ) nor are#the nations here defcribed cither de- 
void of all fcnfe of humanity, or confummate io ail 
private and focial virtues: here arc no Haiiauui 
without religion, polity, or articulate language i 
no Ckinffe perfeflly polite, and completely flcUicJ 
in all fciences : he will difcover what will alwaT> 
be difcovered by a diligrnt and impartial inquirer, 
that wherever human nature is to be found, there \\ 
a mixture of vice and virtue, a conteft of paflHon 
and reafon;.and that the Creator doth not appear 
partial in his diilributions, but has balanced in mott 
countries their particular inconveniencies by pan;* 
cular favours. 

In his account of the mifTion, where his veracm^ 
is moft to be fufpefted, he neither exaggerates over- 
much the merits of the jefuits, if we confider the 
partial regard paid by the Portugucfi to their coun- 
trymen, by the jefuits to their fociety, and by the 
papills to their church, nor aggravates the vice* ot 
the Abyffinians\ but if the reader will not be {xiii- 
ficd with a popifh account of a popifh mifllon, be 
may have recourfe to the Hiftory of the Church ol 
Ahyffin'ia^ written by Dr. Geddes^ in which he will 
find the anions and futferings of the mifllionapes 
placed in a different light, though the fame in whicb 
Mr. Li Grand^ with all his zeal for the Rumum 
church, appears to have fceo them. 

This 
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This learned differtator, however valuable for his 
induftry and erudition, is yet more to be efteemed 
for having dared fo freely, in the midft of France, to 
declare his difapprobation of the patriarch Oviedo'% 
fanguinary zeal, wHo was continually importuning 
the Poriugueji to beat up their drums for mifBon- 
aries who might preach the gofpel with fwords in 
their hands, and propagate by defolation and flaugh« 
ter the true worihip of the God of peace. 

It is not eafy to forbear reflefting with how little 
Jreafon thefe men profcfs themfelvcs the followers of 
JESUS, who left this great charaAeriftick tohisdif- 
ciples, that they fhould be known iy loving one ano* 
ibcr, by univcrfal and unbounded charity and bene* 
volcnce. 

Let us fuppbfe an inhabitant of fome remote and 
fuperior region, yet unflcilled in the ways of men, 
having read iand confidered the precepts of the 
gofpel, and the example of our Saviour, to come 
down in fcarch of the true church, if he would not 
enquire after it among the cruel, the infolcnt, and 
the oppreflivej among thofe who are continualljr 
gtafplng at dominion over fouls as well as bodies i 
among thofe who are employed in procuring to 
thcmfclves impunity for the moft enormous vil- 
lanies, and iludying methods qf deftroying their fcU 
low-creatures, not for their crimes but their errors ? 
If he would not expect to meet benevolence, engage 
in maffacrcs, or to find mercy in a court of inqui- 
fition, he would not look for the frue church in the 
church of Rome. 

Mr. Le Grand has given in one difTcrtation an 
example of great moderation, in deviating from the 

F f X \3WW^^ 
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temper of his religion 5 but in the others his left 
proofs, that learning and honcfty are often too w^ 
to oppofe prejudice. He has made no Icruple of 
preferring the teftinnony of father Dm Bermmi to the 
writings of all the Portugtufi jefuics, to whom he 
allows great zeal, but little learning, without gi% log 
any other reafon than that his favourite was a French* 
man. This is writing only to Frencbwttn and to pa- 
pifts : a proteftant would be defirous to know, why 
he mull imagine that father Du Bernai had a cooler 
head or more knowledge, and why one man, whofc 
account is fingular, is not more likely to be 
miftaken than many agreeing in the fame account. 

If the Portuguefe were biafled by any panicular 
views, another bias equally powerful may have dc« 
fleeted the Frencbman from the truth ; for they evi- 
dently write .with contrary defigns : the Pcrtugin'e^ 
to make their miflion feem more neccflary, en- 
deavoured to place in the ftrongeft light the dificr- 
ences between the Abyjfmian and Roman church , 
but the great LudolfuSj laying hold on the advan- 
tage, reduced thcfe later writers to prove their con» 
formity. 

U}x)n the whole, the controverfy feems of no 
great importance to thofc who believe the JJoiv 
Scriptures fufficient to teach the way of faIvation» 
but, of whatever moment it may be thought, there 
are not proofs fufficient to decide it. 

Ills difcourfes on indifferent fubjefts will divert 
as well as inftruft; and if either in thefe, or in the 
relation of father L&boy any argument (hall appear 
ifnconv incing, or defcription obfcure, they are de- 
{tc{^ incident to all utaakiad^ which however are 
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not too ralhly to be imputed to the authors, being 
fometimes perhaps more juftly chargeable on the 
tranflator. 

In this tranflation (if it may be fo called) great 
liberties have been taken, which, whether juftifiablc 
or not, (hall be fairly confefled, and let the judi- 
cious part of mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the firft part the greateft freedom has been 
ufed, in reducing the narration into a narrow com- 
pafs ; fo that it is by no means a tranflation, but an 
epitome, in which, whether every, thing either ufc- 
ful or entertaining be comprifed, the compiler is 
lead qualified to determine. 

In the account o{ Abyjfiniay and the continuation^ 
the authors have been followed with more exa6bnefs; 
and as few paflages appeared either infignificant or 
tedious, few have been either ftiortened or omitted. 

The difl^ertations are the only part in which an 
cxaft tranflation has been attempted ; and even in 
thofcjt abftrafts are fometimes given inftcad of li- 
teral quotations, particularly in the firfl: ; and fome- 
times other parts have been contracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which arc printed 
at the end of the diflertations to fecure the credit of 
the foregoing narrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confeffion, whoever (hall 
compare this attempt with the original, if he (hall 
find no proofs of fraud or partiality^ will candidly 
overlook any failure of judgment* 

Ff3 
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THOUGH cmicifm has been cultivated ia 
every age of learning, by men of great alw- 
lities and excenlive knowledge, till the rules of 
yrriting are become rather burthenfome than in* 
ftrudive to the mind s though almoft every fpecics 
of compofition has been the fubjed of parttcular 
treatife^, and given bjrth to definitions, diflindioos, 
precepts, and illullrations ; yet no critic of note, 
that has fallen within my obfervation, has hitherto 
thought /epnUbral injcripiions worthy of a minute 
examination, or pointed out with proper accuncy 
their beauties and dcfe£U. 

The reafons of this negled it is ufelefs to enquire, 
and perhaps impofTible to difcover ; it might be 
juflly expcdcd that this kind of writing would have 
been the favourite topic of criticifm, and that felf- 
love rpight have produced fome regard for it, in 
thofe authors that have crowded libraries with ela- 
borate diflcrtations upon Homer i fince to afford a 
fubjcft for heroick poems is the privilege of very 
few, but every man may cxpeft to be recorded in an 
fj^itaph, and therefore tvivvi^ fewvt xtv^^tcCt in pro* 
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viding that his memory may not fufFer by an un- 
flcilful panegyrick. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity dcfcrve 
xo have any part in the regulation of our ftudies. 
Epitaphs feem intitlcd to more than common rc- 
gard^ as they are probably of the fame age with the 
art of writing. The moft ancient ftruftures in the 
world J the Pyramids, are fuppofed to be fepulchral 
monuments, which either pride or gratitude ereftcd ; 
and the fame pafEons which incited men to fuch 
laborious and expenfive methods of preferving their 
own memory, or that of their benefaftors, would 
doubtlefs incline them not to negleft any eafier 
means by which the fame ends might be obtained* 
Nature and reafon have diftated to every nation, 
that to preferve good aftions from oblivion, is both 
the intereft and duty of mankind : and therefore we 
fiod no people acquainted with the ufe of letters, 
that omitted to grace the tombs of their heroes and 
wife nv^n with panegyrical infcriptions. 

To examine, therefore, in what the perfeftion of 
Epitaphs confifts, and what rules are to be ob- 
ferved in compofing them, will be at leaft of as 
much ufe as other critical enquiries j and for aflign- 
ing a few hours to fuch difquifitions, great examples 
at leaft, if not ftrong reafons, may be pleaded. 

An Epitaph, as the word itfelf implies, is an 
infcription on the iomt, and in its moft extepfive im- 
port may admit indifcriminately fatire or praife. 
But as malice has feldom produced monuments of 
defamation, and the tombs hitherto raifed have been 
the work of friendfhip and benevolence, cuftom has 
CQntrafted the original latitude of the wcrd, (o that 
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it iignifies in the general acceputioo an tM/aifim 
engraven on a tomb in honour oftbefiffom iUctitfed. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to iocitt 
others to the imitation of their excellences, the prio* 
cipal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the ex- 
amples of virtue, that the tomb of a good mao mif 
fupply the want of his prefence, and veneration for 
his memory produce the fame eflfeft as the obfcrva- 
lion of his life. Thofe Epitaphs arc, thereforr, 
the moft perfect) which fet virtue in the ftrongcft 
light, and are bcft adapted to exalt the reader *s 
ideas and roufe his emulation. 

To this end it is not always neceflary to recount 
the actions of a hero, or enumerate the writings oft 
philofopher ; to imagine fuch informations neceflafT, 
is to detraA from their characters, or to fu^pipok tbcir 
works mortal, or their atchievements in danger of 
being forgotten. The bare name of fuch men 
anfwers every purpofe of a long infcriptton. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newtoj* been 
fubjoined to the dcfign upon his monument, in* 
{lead of a long detail of his difcoveries, which no 
philofopher can want, and which none but a phi- 
lofopher can underiland, thofc, by whole dire&ioQ 
it was raifed, had done more honour both to him 
and to themfclves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it requires 
no genius to bellow, but which can never become 
vulgar or contemptible, if bellowed with judge* 
ment i becaufe no fingle age produces many men 
of merit fuperior to panegyrick. None but the firft 
names can (land unafliftcd againft the attacks of 
tindc I and if oicn raifed to re^tation by accident 
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or caprice, have nothing but their names engrav^ 
on their tombs, there is danger left in a few years 
the infcription require an interpreter. Thus have 
their expectations been difappointed who honoured 
Picus of Mirandola with this pompous epitaph. 

Hicjkus eft Picus Mirandola, catera mwu 
Et Tagus ft Ganges J f^rfan et Jntipodes. 

His name, then celebrated in the remoteft corners 
of the earth, is now almoft forgotten; and his 
works, then ftudied, admired, and applauded, are 
now mouldering in obfcurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a fliort cha^ 
radter fimple and unadorned, without exaggeration, 
fuperlatives, or rhetorick. Such were the infcriptions 
in ufe among the Romans y in which the vidtories 
gained by their emperors were commemorated by a 
fingle epithet ; as Cscfar Germanicus^ Caefar DacicuSy 
GermanicuSy Illyricus. Such would be this epitaph, 
IsAACus Newtonus, tiatur^ legibus inveftigat'Uy hie 
quiejcit. 

But to far the greateft part of mankind a longer 
encomium is neceflary for the publication of their 
virtues, and the prefervation of their memories; 
and in the compofition of thefe it is that arc is prin« 
cipally required, and precepts therefore may be ufefuL 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumftance is to be 
confidered» which aflPefts no other compofition ; the 
place in which they are now commonly Tound re- 
ftrains them to a particular air of folemnity, and 
debars theni from the admilfion of all lighter or 

gayer 



• 
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gayer ornannents. In this it is that the ftyle of w 
Epitaph neceflarily differs from that of an Elioy. 
The cuftom of burying our dead either id or near 
our churches, perhaps originally founded on a ra* 
clonal defign of fitting the mind for reli^oua escr- 
cifes, by laying before it the mod affefting proof 
of the unceruinty of life, makes it proper to ex* 
elude from our Epitaphs all fuch allufions as are 
contrary to the doArines for the propagation of 
which the churches are erected, and to the end for 
which thofe who perufe the monuments miift be 
fuppofed to come thither. Nothing is, therefore, 
more ridiculous than to copy the Roman inlcrip* 
tions, which were engraven on (tones by the high- 
way, and compofed by thofe who generally refleded 
on mortality only to excite in themfelves and others 
a quicker relifh of pleafure, and a more luxurious 
enjoyment of life, and whofe regard for the dead 
extended no farther than a wi(h that the earth atigbf 
he light upon them. 

All allufions to the heathen mythology arc there* 
fore abfurd, and all regard for the fcnfclefs remains 
of a dead man impertinent and fuperftitioos. One 
of the firft diftin£tions of the primitive chriftians, 
was their oegled of beftowing garlands on the dead, 
in which they are very rationally defended by their 
apologtft in Minutius Felix. << We lavilh no flowers 
" nor odours on the dead/' fays he, *• becaufe they 
*' have no fenfc of fragrance or of beauty." We 
profcfs to reverence the dead, not for their fake, 
but for our own. It is therefore always with in^ 
dignaiion or contempt that I read the epitaph oo 
3 CcwUy^ 
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CowUy, a man^ whof^p learning and pQCtry were his 
iQweft merits, 

jbiTia dum late voUtant iuafcripta per arhem 
Etfama etemum vivisj £vine Peita^ 
Hie placida jauas requies euftoeUat umam 
Canay FideSy vigilent que perenni Lampade Mufie I 
Sit facer ille IhuSj nee quis temerarius aujk 
Sacriliga turhare mamt venerahile huftumy 
IntaSii maneanty maniant per facula dukes, 
CoWLEii dneresj Jerventque immoUU Saxum. 

To pray (hat the ^e$ of a friend may lie un-* 
/difturbed^ and that the divinities that favoured him 
in his life^ may watch for ever round him to pre- 
ferve his tomb from violation^ and drive facrilege 
away, is only rational in him who believes the foul 
iatcreiled in the reppfe of the body, and the poweirs 
which he invokes for its protefbion able to prefervc 
it. To cenfure fuch expreflions as contrary to re« 
ligion, or as remains of heathen fuperftition, would 
be too great a degree of fcverity. I condemn them 
pnly as uninftruftive and unafFcAing, as too ludi« 
crous for reverence of grief, for chriftiaaity and 4 
temple. 

That the defigns and decorations of monuments 
pught lil^ewife to be formed with the fame regard xo 
the folemnity of the place, cannot be denied : it is 
an eftabliflied principle, that al} ornaments owe 
jheir beauty to their propriety. The fame glitter of 
drefs that adds graces to gaiety and youth, would 
niake age and dignity contemptible. Charon with 
bis boat is far from heightening the awful grandeur 
pf the uniyerfal judgement^ though drawn by Am^ 
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gilo himfclf J nor is it cafy to imagine a greater ib- 
furdity than that of gracing the walls of a chnftisi 
temple with the figure of Mars leading a hero to 
battle, or Cupids fporting round a virgin. The pope 
who defaced the ftatues of the deities at the tomb of 
Sannazarius is, in my opinion, more eafily to be 
defended, than he that ercded them. 

It is for the fame reafon improper to iddrefs the 
Epitaph to the paflenger, a cullom which an inju- 
dicious veneration for antiquity introduced again u 
the revival of letters, and which, among nu::y 
others, Pajferatius fufFered to miflead him in his 
Epitaph upon the heart of Henry king of Frax^e^ 
w^ho was dabbed by Clement the monk, which yci 
deferves to be inferted, for the fake of (hewing how 
beautiful even improprieties may become^ in the 
hands of a good writer. 

j/J/ldy Viat§r^ et dole ngum vicesm 
Cor Regis ijlo conditur fmk mwrmore^ 
S^ui jura Galllsy Jura Sarmatis didiu 
Ti^us CucuUq huncJuJlulit Stearins. 

Abi^ Viator^ ei doU regum vices. 

In the monkilh ages, however ignorant and un- 
polifhed, the Epitaphs were drawn up with fir 
greater propriety than can be (hewn in thofc which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

Orate pro Anlma — mijerrimi Pecealcris^ 

was an addrefs to the laft degree (Iriking and fo- 
lemn, as it flowed naturally from the religion then 
believed, and awakened in the reader fentiments of 
benevolence for xVvt dtct^&A^ ixA q£ o^tLCcca for his 
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own happincfs. There was nothing trifling or lu- 
dicrous, nothing that did not tend to the nobleft 
end, the propagation of piety and the increafe of 
devotion. 

It may feem very fuperfluous to lay it down as 
the firft rule for writing Epitaphs, that the name of 
the deceafcd is not to be omitted ; nor fhould I have 
thought fuch a precept neceflfary, had not the 
pradice of the grcateft writers (hewn, that it has not 
been fufficicntly regarded. In moft of the poetical 
Epitaphs, the names for whom they were compofed 
may be fought to no purpofe, being only pi^fixed 
on the monument. To expofe the abfurdity of this 
omiflion, it is only neceflfary to aflc how the Epi- 
taphs, which have outlived the ftones on which 
they were infcribed, would have contributed to the 
information of pofterity, had they wanted the names 
of thofe whom they celebrated. 

In drawing the charafter of the deceafed, there 
are no rules to be obfeijped which do not equally 
relate to other compofitions. The praife ought not 
to be general, becaufe the mind is loft in the extent 
of any indefinite idea, and cannot be afFe<fled with 
what it cannot comprehend. When we hear only 
of a good or great man, we know not in what clafs 
to place him, nor have any notion of his charafter, 
diftinft from that of a thoufand others; his example 
can have no efFeft upon our conduft, as we have 
nothing remarkable or eminent to propofe to our 
imitation. The Epitaph compofed by Ennius for 
his own tomb, has both the faults laft mentioned, 

>Nem§ mi dtccret lacrumis^ necfunera^ fletu 
foKit. Cur f voliiQ vivu" Ur ora vitum. 

2 '^V^ 
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The reader of this Epitaph receires fcarce anf 
idea from it; he neither conceires any w cncraik M i 
for the man to whom it belongs^ nor is inftmded 
by what methods this boafted repuution is to be 
obtained. 

Though a fepulchral infcription is profcffisllja 
panegyrick> and> therefore^ not confined to hifto- 
rical impartiality, yet it ought always to be wricteo 
with regard to truth. No man ought to be cooi- 
mended for virtues which he never pofleflcdy but 
whoever is curious to know his faults muft enquire 
atfter them in other places i the monuments of the 
dead are not intended to perpetuate the memory of 
crimes> but to exhibit patterns of virtue. On the 
tomb of M^cenas, his luxury is not to be mentioned 
with his munificence, nor is the profcription to find 
a place on the monument of Auguftus. 

The bed fubjc6k for Epitaphs is private virrue ; 
virtue exerted in the fame circumftances in which 
the bulk of mankind are pUccd, and which, there- 
fore, may admit of many imitators. He that has 
delivered his country from oppreflion, or freed the 
world from ignorance and error, can excite the 
emulation of a very fmall number i but he that his 
repelled the temptations of poverty, and dildained 
to free himfelf from diftrefs at the expence of his 
virtue, may animate multitudes, by his example, 
to the fame firmnefs of heart and ftcadinefs of rc- 
iblution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek infcriptions ; one upon a man whoSe 
writings are well known, the. other upon a perfoa 
whole memory is prefcrvcd only in her EFiTAPiff^ 
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it who both lived in (laveiy, the moft calamitous 
<. cftacc in human life : 



?r; 



'9 

I 



ZuctfAn n 77giv t9^» f«of» ru Qu^rt JaXn, 

ZosiMA, qua fob fait oEm corpwt ftrvtUg 
Corpare nunc etiam libera faRa fuiu 



■•sr« 



^ Z0SIMA9 who in her life could only have her bodf 
\ -s' .. cnflaved, now finds her body likewife iet at liberty. '^ 

^ \ 1th impoflSblc to read this Epitaph without bc- 
f i^ganimated to bear the evils of life with conftanqr> 
wk and to fupport the dignity of human nature under 
W • ttiemoft preffing affli&ions^ both by the example of 
/ :t^'l^ktoine> whofe grave we behold^ and the pro- 
V . f^A of that (late in which, to ufc the language of 
• thJ^ infpircd writers, " The poor ceafe from their 
h ." labours, and the weary be at reft/' 
., ••'.The other is upon EpiSietus, the Stoick philofb- 



<-" 



^ . • •'. Servus £pi6letus, mutilatus corpore vixi 
'^. / •/ . • Pauperiequi IruSy curaque prima Deum. 

\ * * v5!pictetus, who lies here, was a flave and a cripple, 
h' ^ poor as the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of 

f/-' ^Heaven/' 

.»*; In this diftich is comprifed the nobleft pane- 

• g>Tick, and the moft important inftruftion. Wc 

may learn from it^ that virtue is impra&icable in no 
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condition, fince EpUfetus could rtcomnncnd himfril 
to the regard of Heaven> amidft the temptations o 
poverty and flavery : flavery,;which has always ben 
found fo deftru£kive to virtue, that in many Ua 
guages a flave and a thief arc exprefled by the fam 
word. And we may be likewife admonifiicd by it 
not to lay any (Irefs on a man's outward circuo^ 
(lances, in making an eflimace of his real vilur 
fincc Efiflctus the beggar, the cripple, and the Rx\t 
was tlic favourite of Heaven. 
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